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What  happened  after 
the  Tribune  dug  up 
evidence  of  a 
big  '^business”  in 


at  Traffic  Court? 


A  revolution 
at  the  Court. 
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It  started  when  an  ordinary  looking  man 
fixed  two  traffic  tickets  for  twenty  dollars. 
The  man  was  a  Tribune  reporter.  His  twen¬ 
ty  dollars  brought  ruin  to  a  multi-million 
dollar  racket. 

Instead  of  spinning  off  a  series  of  lurid 
“fix"  articles,  the  Tribune  took  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  Sheriff.  And  he  unearthed 
enough  additional  evidence  to  bring  on  an 
investigation  by  the  States  Attorney  and 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  They 
turned  up  still  more  evidence— and  turned 
the  Traffic  Court  upside  down. 

The  virtual  lifetime  holds  that  T raffic  mag¬ 
istrates  used  to  have  on  their  jobs  came 
to  an  end.  Magistrates  now  serve  from 
year  to  year  with  annual  reviews  of  their 
performance.  There  was  also  a  wholesale 
reassignment  of  the  old  magistrates— an 
entirely  new  panel  of  magistrates  was 
ordered  into  Traffic  Court. 

Besides  the  basic  reforms,  four  magis¬ 
trates  were  dropped,  and  four  court  clerks 
were  indicted  for  bribery  (one  of  these  has 
already  been  convicted). 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Protectingthe  public  from  corrupt  officials 
is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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In  The  New  York  Evening  Newspaper  Field, 

Latest  Official  A.B.C.  Reports  Show  The  Journal- American  Is... 


FIRST/,,  Total  Circulation 


FIRST,,  City  Circulation 


FIRST. 


in  Suburban  Circulation 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tinns-Uniafl 
Albany  Rnickerbtcker  News 
Baltinwrc  Newt  American 


Bestan  Recerd  American 
Batten  Sunday  Advertiser 
Let  Angeles  Herald-£iaminer 


New  Yark  Jeurnal-American 
San  Antenia  Light 
San  Francisce  Eiaminer 


Seattle  Past-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck— Tbe  Cemic  Weekly 


3  tUc 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


AWARDS 


'c?c?  S 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  22,  1 966 


For  31  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 


accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  (presentations). 

The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1965  will  be  Judged  in  San  Francisco,  and 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  May  1-4. 

Special  Note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in  time  for  judging 
March  22.  No  deadline  extensions  can  be  granted. 
Keep  entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum 
of  decoration. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Priie  plaque  and  two 
Merit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
over-100,000  circulation,  and 
■ewspopers  with  circulation  un¬ 
der-!  00,000  in  the  followinq  cat¬ 
egories: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
fion— Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1965,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  Notional  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion — Direct  Moil.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1965. 

3.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
^••“Presentations.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  for  a  single 


classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 
fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions;  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1965  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1965,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion  —  (in¬ 
cluding  Editorial  Promotion),  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  any  form  of  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  sell  or  obtain  circula¬ 
tion,  including  any  or  all  media,  direct 
to  the  newspaper  reader  or  prospec¬ 
tive  readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
— Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 


8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1965.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

9.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1965. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1965. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 


culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled  using  official  entry 
blanks,  available  from  E&P  or 
NNPA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied.  Entries  are  to  be  submitted  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  85  Post  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  94104. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1966. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Eutries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to 
arrive  at  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
no  later  than  March  22,  1966. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

6-18 — American  Prej$  ln»titute,  Sporti  Editor*  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10-12— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotal 
Columbus.  '  I 

10- 13 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Royal  Connaught  Hotel 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

11- 12— New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

•  4-1^— Southern  Baptist  Pres*  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor- 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

18-20 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

11- 19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel 

Chicago,  III. 

18- 2(^National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  I 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 -  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel, 
Columbia. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  becutives  (tor  ne<» 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Kay  Hotel, 

Frederick,  Md. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburo,  Pa. 

25- 2& — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Journalism  Weekend,  Chicago-Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

28-March  I— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

MARCH 

4- 5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines. 
Sheraton-Barringor  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

5 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  University  of  Montana,  Mis-  , 
soula,  Mont. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mayo, 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

1 3- 25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circuletion),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

17- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conferenct, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

18 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton,  Chicago. 
24-26— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 

Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

27-April  I — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1-2 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1-3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towne  House,  Augusta, 
Ga. 
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Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation— further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York.  EL 


HOE  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 
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MimlljramMm 


Like  Mayor  John  Lindsay, 
The  Washington  Post’s  Flora 
Lewis  has  a  new  and  tough 
assignment:  New  York. 

She  becomes  chief  of  The 
Post’s  New  York  bureau  at  a 
crucial  time  for  that  city  of 
sleek  towers  and  brawling 
slums.  “It’s  a  microco.sm  of 
America’s  urban  problems,’’ 
says  reporter  Lewis.  And  as 
New  York  goes,  .so  may  go  the 
nation. 

To  record  the  Lindsay  era. 
The  Washington  Post  has  a.s- 
signed  one  of  its  top  corre¬ 
spondents,  an  observer  who.se 
reporting  has  evoked  for 
readers  at  home  the  cultural 
and  political  climate  of  other 


great  cities.  Most  recently,  of 
that  trans-Atlantic  megalop¬ 
olis,  London. 

Flora  Lewis  Gruson  was 
born  and  bred  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  has  been  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  20  years,  work¬ 
ing  on  four  continents,  writ¬ 
ing  new.spaper  and  magazine 
articles  and  two  books;  and 
winning  Overseas  Press  Club 
awards  for  her  interpretation 
of  foreign  affairs.  She  is  the 
wife — and  occasionally  the 
professional  rival — of  an  emi¬ 
nent  New  York  foreign  news 
editor. 

“Coming  back  to  New  York 
means  learning  a  new  lan¬ 


guage,’’  says  Miss  Lewis,  who 
is  fluent  in  four.  “It’s  the 
verbal  shorthand  that  people 
of  any  city  talk,  about  their 
affairs.’’ 

What  people  want  to  know 
about  another  city,  says  Flora 
Lewis,  is  “What  goes  on  there, 
anyway?’’  She  tries  to  supply 
the  answers  not  only  for 
Washington  Post  readers  but 
for  those  of  130  newspapers 
around  the  world  who  get  her 
reports  via  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Washington  Post  News 
Service.  Roughly  20  million 
people,  all  curious  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  New  York 
anyway. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


Itpnwatttf  If:  Siwytr,  rtriwson.  Wslhtr.  MoMt  4  Hil  H«rmtn  Aiioc.  (Flondi).  IM  Robbini  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  $ava|f  Auoc.  (Ptmia),  6tor|i  Allard  (N««  Enfland  and  Mid  Soutti) 

FifiMncitl-  Grant  Wtbb.  Com/ca  Puck.  Rologrttvur^  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspaptn.  Namtweek  international  (Europe  and  Asia).  G.  Ennquei  Sunoni  (Mexco). 
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National  raps.:  Crasmar.  Woodwrard,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 

For  travol:  Tha  Corfiold  Co.,  310  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

’Media  Records 
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COHRECTIONS,  necessary  but  awkward  evils,  can  best  be 
handled  in  humorous  vein  with  the  offending  publication 
poking  undisguised  fun  at  itself,  when  possible  and  proper 
and  if  the  error  is  not  grievous  or  libelous.  Excellent  example 
in  Billboard,  the  music-record  newsweekly:  “A  photograph  cap¬ 
tion  in  last  week’s  Billboard  incorrectly  identified  ABC-Para- 
mount’s  new  pop  label  as  ‘Bang’  instead  of  ‘Boom.’  The  slip 
arose  in  the  identification  of  Boom’s  new  general  manager, 
who  had  just  resigned  from  Bang.”  Leonard  Warner,  press 
relations  director  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Washington,  provides  an  example  of  a  good  sense  of  humor 
on  the  wire.  The  AP  notified  editors:  “Sen.  Pell  will  present 
two  Rhode  Island  roosters  to  the  Washington  Zoo  at  9:45  a.m. 
Thursday.”  Then  along  came  Item  180:  ‘‘In  Item  175,  one  of 
the  roosters  is  a  hen.  Our  apologies.” 


Eggsasperating 
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There  will  be  fewer  Easter  eggs  this  year 
On  this  you  can  safely  bet 

If  many  chickens  follow  the  lead  of  the  press 
.\nd  also  go  offset. 

— Vi'.  I..owrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— Barney  Glazer,  Twentieth  Century  News  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  reveals  that  when  readers  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
(Calif.)  Daily  Tribune  phone  the  paper  and  ask,  “Why  can’t 
we  read  Dick  Tracy  in  your  paper?”  the  stock  reply  is,  “You 
do.  Our  managing  editor  is  Dick  Tracy  and  he  writes  many 
of  the  stories  you  read.”  (The  paper  doesn’t  carry  the  comic 
strip). 

Working  on  Levy 

Finished  the  tax  story? 

For  goodness  sake, 

.Always,  with  taxes,  there's 

.Another  take. 

— FrcHl  J.  Curran 

ff'ixconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

Prophet  And  Loss 

Whatever  happened  to  the  mouthy  characters  who  said: 

“You’ll  never  get  people  to  pay  more  than  two  cents  for  a  daily 
newspaper." 

“TTie  public  will  never  go  over  a  dime  for  a  Sunday  paper.” 

“A  comic  strip  won’t  sell  unless  it’s  funny.’’ 

“By  1966  millions  of  newspapers  will  be  delivered  by  helicopter.” 

“Walter  ^’inchell’s  column  is  just  a  passing  fancy." 

“Newsmen  are  clothing  individualists.  Reporters  will  always 
wear  their  hats  indoors,  rewrite  men  will  always  wear  vests,  feature 
writers,  spats,  and  ropy  editors,  eyeshades.’’ 

“No  man  can  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  unless 
he  is  backed  by  a  majority  of  newspapers." 

“College  graduates  will  never  make  good  newspapermen." 

“Typewriters  are  just  a  fad;  a  crack  reporter  will  never  write 
with  anything  but  a  quill  pen.” 

“Newsmen  will  never  join  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs;  a  copy 
editor  would  never  grow  tomatoes,  a  police  reporter  could  noer 
be  a  (]ubmaster  and  a  sportswriter  would  never  join  a  PTA. 

“Newsreels  will  kill  newspapers.” 

“Radio  will  kill  newspapers.” 

“Newsmagazines  will  kill  newspapers.” 

“John  (^meron  Swayze  will  kill  newspapers.” 

“Television  will  kill  newspapers.” 

“Smoke  signals  will  kill  newspapers.” 

“By  1966  automation  will  make  copy  boys,  makeup  men,  news 
editors,  obituary  writers  and  critics  obsolete." 

“The  day  of  the  advice-t€>-the-lovelorn  column  is  over.” 

“The  Nete  York  Times  will  never  make  it  without  funnies.” 

“Nellie  Bly  was  the  last  of  the  working  female  press." 

“The  Neu!  York  Graphic  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future.” 

“Orphan  Annie  will  never  last.” 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  TrateUr 
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...things  that  never  met  before 


.  .  .  Like  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  morning 
Globe-Democrat  is  coming  closer  to  the 
evening  paper  every  day.  The  circulation 
gap  is  smaller  now  than  it’s  ever  been 
since  St.  Louis  became  a  2-newspaper 
market.  From  a  difference  of  109,446 
(daily  full-run)  in  1955,  when  present 
Globe  management  took  over,  it’s  down 
to  only  43,604  today. 


The  space  race  is  being  run — and  won.  So 
if  you’re  looking  for  that  extra  thrust  to 
put  your  St.  Louis  sales  in  orbit,  get  in  the 
one  that’s  moving  UP.  Get  in  the  Globe. 

In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


^l.lfouis  (Blobe-iBmonrat 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Things  ^ 
are  starting 
to  meet  all  over 


SOURCE:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  Statements,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  March  1955  and  September  1965. 


editorial 


Radio  Claims  News  Lead 

Broaik;astkrs  are  now  fighting  among  themselves  as  to  which  is  the 
“dominant  source  of  news.”  On  the  basis  of  an  Elmo  Roper  survey, 
television  has  claimed  that  it  took  the  laurels  in  this  area  away  from 
newspapers  in  1964.  Now,  radio  by  way  of  the  Radio  .\dvertising 
Bureau  and  a  Trendex  study  claims  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  Roj>er  study  (which  is  what  newspapermen  have  been  saying  all 
along)  and  that  it  (radio)  is  the  public’s  major  daytime  source  of  news. 
R.\B  concedes  the  lead  to  television  after  6  |).m.  but  adds  that  even 
then  radio  outranks  news|>a(jers. 

Roj>er’s  findings  for  the  Television  Information  Office  were  based 
on  1,499  interviews  which  E&P  jxjinted  out  was  two-and-one-half- 
thousandths  of  one  percent  of  daily  newspajier  buyers.  Trendex  says 
Roper’s  study  was  too  “generalized”  (which  again  is  what  newspaper¬ 
men  have  pointed  out)  but  makes  its  claim  on  the  basis  of  ‘>28  inter¬ 
views  in  three  cities:  Boston,  (Chicago  anti  Los  .\ngtles.  It  shoidd  I’e 
noted  there  are  approximately  1.500  cities  and  towns  with  daily  news- 
pap>ers.  Now  we  are  expected  to  accept  findings  from  interviews  in 
three  cities  as  being  “national”  in  their  |K)rtent. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  radio  and  television  are  able  to 
broadcast  news  bulletins  before  they  are  printed  in  a  newspa|H:r.  But 
to  claim  on  the  basis  of  such  a  limited  sample  that  they  are  the  “major” 
or  “dominant”  source  of  all  the  imjxniant  worldwide,  national,  state 
and  lotal  news  occuring  eveiT  day  is  to  prey  on  the  gullibility  of  the 
public,  especially  advertisers.  Some  tlay,  we  ho|x?,  someone  will  make  a 
study  which  will  include  specific  definitions  of  news — what  news,  how 
much  news,  etc. 

Contempt  Charge 

Tn  West  Virginia,  a  reporter  for  the  U’lieeling  Jnteilig,eticer  wrote  a 
-^story  about  a  town  council  meeting  in  Patlen  City.  The  meeting  was 
on  the  record,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  a  public  recoixl.  \’ct,  a 
circuit  judge  cited  the  reporter  for  contempt,  sentented  him  to  five 
days  in  jail  and  a  $10  fine,  for  rejxtrting  what  transpired  at  the  council 
meeting  involving  a  lawsuit  against  the  town.  The  judge  said  the  report 
obstructed  and  imixxled  the  ojxration  of  his  court  and  woidd  make  it 
imjxtssible  to  impanel  an  impartial  jury. 

This  is  an  obvious  and  unwarranted  misuse  of  judicial  authoritv  and 
the  contempt  power  and  the  Wheeling  newspapers  are  justifietl  in 
fighting  it  with  all  the  means  at  their  disjxtsal.  No  judge  has  ever  had, 
and  never  should  have,  the  power  to  determine  what  may  or  not  be 
published  about  official  proteetlings  that  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Set f-Perpetua  Hon 

O  wkdf.n’s  Parliament  has  approved  the  ill-advised  measure  which  will 
‘-^provide  subsidies  to  newspajrers  owned  by  the  political  parties.  The 
original  bill  was  revised  so  that  grants  are  not  to  be  made  directly  to 
the  newspapers  but  to  the  parties  for  promotion  purjxrses.  Since  the 
funds  for  each  party  will  be  based  on  the  numiter  of  .seats  each  has  in 
the  384-seat  Parliament  ($12,000  annually  per  seat)  the  191-seat  Stxial 
Democrats  who  have  controlled  Sweden’s  government  for  many  years 
have  pulled  off  the  biggest  boondoggle  in  political  history.  What  it 
adds  up  to  is  self-perpetuation  of  the  party  in  jxtwer  at  the  exjxnse  of 
the  taxpayers. 
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Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law?  It  icai 
added  because  of  transgressums.  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made;  and  it  was  ordained  by  angels 
in  the  hands  of  a  mediator.— (ialatians 
III;  19. 
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NEWS  EDITOR’S  DILEMMA 

“The  trouble  with  the  news,  Mr.  Ma- 
lott.”  said  my  barber,  whose  draft  classi¬ 
fication  is  4-A,  “you’re  telling  me  a  little 
more  about  Viet  Nam  than  I  want  to 
know.” 

I  remember  that  morning’s  paper.  I 
didn’t  argue. 

“There  was  some  fighting  at  Than  Son 
Something.”  added  the  barber.  “And  Am¬ 
bassador  Someone  visited  the  premier  of 
Somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  world.  And 
the  peace  people  in  New  York  had  a 
rally.  So  .  .  .  ?” 

“There  was  a  story  about  the  local  G.I. 
killed  in  action,”  I  reminded  him. 

“Yeah,  I  read  that.  I  went  to  high  school 
with  him — we  were  in  the  band  together.” 
He  paused.  “And  there  were  those  pickets 
at  City  Hall  yesterday — the  protest  bunch 
that  was  on  its  way  from  here  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Y’know  that  guy  who  led  them — 
Whatsisname — comes  in  here  for  hair¬ 
cuts.” 

(A  4-inch  squib  on  the  pickets — and  he 
read  every  word.  But  he  wouldn’t  touch  the 
20  inches  about  the  fighting  at  “Than  Son 
Something.”) 

For  me,  Clarence  the  barber  is  kind  of 
a  sounding  board. 

This  is  not  just  Clarence,  the  barber. 
This  is  Clarence,  the  potential  draftee. 
Clarence,  the  Quaker.  Clarence,  whose  kid 
brother  is  awaiting  reassignment  to  the 
war  zone.  Clarence,  the  American.  If  noth¬ 
ing  else  moves  him,  this  is  Clarence,  the 
taxpayer. 

Clarence  does  normal  things  and  thinks 
normal  thoughts.  He  gets  his  information 
from  normal  places. 

Clarence,  the  barber,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  news  editor’s  joy  and  his  headache. 
Six  or  seven  columns  on  Viet  Nam,  and 
he  reads  and  remembers  about  a  column 
of  it.  How  can  I  make  him  read  the  rest? 

I  am  telling  him  more  about  Viet  Nam 
than  he  wants  to  know — yet  a  lot  less  than 
he  ought  to  know.  How  can  I  tell  him 
more? 

There  are  three  wire  services  sending 
me  information  of  their  choice.  How  can 
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I  make  this  war  any  clearer  for  Clarence 
than  some  remote  telegraph  editor  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  for  me? 

That  is  the  news  editor’s  dilemma — try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  reader  the  real  story  of  a 
war  about  which  we  know  very  little  our¬ 
selves. 

The  battlefield  reporters  say  it  Almost 
every  one  of  them  at  one  time  or  another 
has  filed  a  story  complaining  about  censor¬ 
ship.  about  the  “oflScial  briefings,”  about 
their  officer-escorts  who  let  them  see  what 
the  military  wants  them  to  see.  But  nobody 
can  see  all  of  the  war,  so  who  is  failing 
Qarence? 

The  Washington  reporters  say  it.  They 
complain  of  coverup  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  coverup  at  Defense,  coverup  at  the 
White  House.  But  nobody  can  cover  the 
whole  diplomatic  front,  so  who  is  failing 
Clarence? 

I  have  no  solutions,  only  problems.  Only 
Clarence  to  answer  to. 

Maybe  we  are  telling  him  the  most  com¬ 
plete  story  we  possibly  can.  We  don’t 
really  know,  ourselves,  do  we? 

Clarence  was  brushing  me  off.  “I  saw 
that  picture  of  the  orphan  again — you  re¬ 
member  the  one  last  year,  the  little  Viet 
Nam  girl  on  crutches  that  won  some  kind 
of  prize,”  said  Clarence. 

Gene  E.  Malott 

News  Editor, 

jrilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

“How  naive  can  you  be?”  is  my  first 
reaction  to  the  letter  of  Robert  L.  Simpson, 
journalism  senior  at  University  of  Texas. 

Where  did  he  get  the  impression  that  a 
hired  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper  sets  the 
pay  scales  he  is  allowed  to  pay  reporters? 

And  every  good  editor  sees  at  least  three 
times  as  much  to  do  every  day  as  he  has 
the  time  and  staff  to  do  it,  which  explains 
why  editors  have  such  a  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  not  answering  letters,  although  I 
have  found  that  the  tiny  minority  who  are 
permitted  part-time  service  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  answer  every  letter  pronto. 

I  consider  Simpson  fortunate  that  he  has 
learned,  before  taking  his  first  job,  that 
his  degree  in  journalism  is  worth  little 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  how  to  grip 
a  shovel. 

I  had  been  a  daily  newspaper  editor  five 
years  and  made  the  newspaper  a  power  in 
the  community  with  editorial  campaigns 
that  changed  the  city  government,  organ¬ 
ized  six  Boy  Scout  troops,  served  as  Rotary 
president,  members  of  a  school  graduating 
class  unanimously  chose  me  for  commence¬ 
ment  speaker,  and  when  Hitler  marched 
into  the  Sudetenland  proclaiming  “This  is 
my  last  demand  for  territory  for  Europe” 
and  Chamberlain  proclaimed  “peace  in 
our  time,”  I  wrote  a  two-column  page-long 
editorial  which  left  no  doubt  local  school¬ 
boys  would  die  on  battlefields  of  Europe, 
which  attracted  as  much  attention  locally 
as  the  Page  One  story  of  Hitler’s  grab — 
just  a  few  instances  of  my  leadership  and 
influence. 

Yet  when  the  Publisher,  without  a  day’s 
experience  in  news  or  editorial  work,  went 
to  the  owner  to  suggest  he  could  replace 
me  with  another  man  at  half  my  salary, 
the  owner  replied:  “If  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  him,  that’s  your  responsibility!  Don’t 
bother  me  with  it!”  and  later  was  honored 
5,  1966 


with  a  journalism  scholarship  at  the  state 
university  bearing  his  name. 

But  after  40  years  in  newspaper  work  I 
am  still  convinced  that  a  young  man  can 
do  best  in  newspapering,  whether  his 
purpose  is  selfish  or  un.selfish. 

If  selfish  he  can  enter  advertising  and 
find  that  in  no  other  business  is  a  salesman 
so  glamorized  as  on  daily  newspapers,  and 
become  publisher  without  gaining  general 
knowledge  of  all  departments,  as  required 
of  general  managers  in  other  industries. 

If  unselfish,  he  can  be  of  more  service 
to  his  fellow  man  than  in  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  but  ONLY  if  he  heeds  the  formula 
of  Henry  Watterson,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
great  editors  in  the  history  of  this  country : 

“A  good  editor  must  have  vast  learning, 
great  wisdom,  boundless  courage,  and  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock  in  the  newspaper.” 

After  all.  I  worked  longer,  at  a  higher 
salary,  as  a  daily  newspaper  ad  man  than 
as  a  daily  newspaper  editor. 

I  have  since  heeded  Watterson’s  advice 
and,  since  I  lacked  the  capital  to  buy  a 
daily.  I  bought  controlling  interest  in  a 
weekly.  I  pay  myself  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  I  was  ever  paid  as  editor  of  a 
daily,  and  perform  a  greater  service  to  my 
fellow  man. 

Thorne  Lane 

Editor  and  Manager, 

Troup  County  Herald 
Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  «  * 

DOUBLE  CORRECTION 

Correction:  I’m  not  retired  as  reported 
in  your  issue  of  January  22nd.  My  five- 
years’  stint  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin  Magazine  ended  January  15.  Then  I 
was  tapped  for  another  job  on  the  Bulletin 
as  an  editorial  consultant,  about  which  you 
will  hear  more  later. 

Additional  correction:  I  was  never  the 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  as  the 
item  stated.  I  was  one  of  its  editors — 
feature  editor,  executive  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  finally  director  of  public 
relations.  The  editor  was  Harry  T.  Saylor, 
who  is  retired  but  as  lively  as  ever. 

Bernard  A.  Bergman 

Philadelphia. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiii!iii!iiiiiiiniB^ 

Short  Takes 

Gov.  Campbell  noted  that  skiink  is  the 
“growinkest”  of  all  outdoor  recreation 
activities. — Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mex- 


Mrs.  Shriver,  a  sister  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  is  the  wife  of  R.  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  Peach  Corps  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  —  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

• 

Fire  flashed  through  the  hotel,  filling 
seven  persons. — United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

• 

General  Thomas  Glascock  put  off  his 
marital  attire  with  peace  being  achieved 
in  Florida. — Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

I  hired  my  own  set  of  wheels  and 
found  it  was  the  ransit  strandee’s  dream 
answer  to  frayed  nerves  and  bunioned 
feet. — New  York  Journal  American. 
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Edward  Lindsay,  Editor,  Lindsay- Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill. 


“The  New  York  Times  is  unique  among  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  in  the  volume,  depth  and  breadth  of  its  re¬ 
porting  of  the  national  and  world  scene.  Because 
of  this,  we  regard  it  as  an  essential  reference  on  a 
day-by-day  basis  in  the  emphasis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  events  and  ideas  of  our  timet* 
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Upstate  New  York 
Papers  Are  Halted 
By  Heavy  Snowfall 


,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  paralyzing  three-day  bliz- 
lard  which  dumped  42  inches  of 
snow  on  Syracuse  and  102  inches 
on  Oswego,  30  miles  to  the  north, 
forced  a  shutdown  this  w^k  of 
newspapers  in  the  two  cities. 

The  storm  caused  the  morning 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  the 
afternoon  Oswego  Palladium- 
Times  to  miss  issues  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  century. 

“We  could  have  gotten  out  a 
paper  but  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  delivering  it,”  said  James 
S.  Wear,  Post-Standard  general 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  Post-Standard  did  not 
publish  on  Tuesday  and  the 
Palladium-Times  did  not  publish 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

I  Also  affected  were  the  after¬ 
noon  Syracuse  Herald- Journal, 
which  did  not  publish  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  and  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Auburn  Citi¬ 
zen-Advertiser,  which  did  not 
publish  Monday. 

Publisher  Reads  News  on  Air 

The  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  pub¬ 
lished  a  Monday  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  but  could  not  deliver  the 
papers.  Publisher  George  B. 
Waters  read  news  items  over  the 
company  radio  station. 

The  storm,  worst  in  weather 
bureau  records  for  the  area, 
started  at  2  a.m.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Sunday  Syracuse  Her- 
ald- American  was  able  to  com¬ 
plete  its  run  before  the  snow 
began  to  build  up  and  hamper 
delivery. 

From  then  until  Tuesday  at 
4  p.m.  it  snowed  continuously, 
piling  up  drifts  of  more  than  30 
feet  in  both  Syracuse  and  Os¬ 
wego.  The  downtown  Syracuse 
section  became  a  ghost  town  and 
a  state  of  emergency  was  de¬ 
clared  in  Onondaga  County, 
which  includes  Syracuse,  and  in 
Oswego  in  the  heart  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  snow  belt. 

The  Post-Standard  and  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  both  Newhouse 
newspapers,  are  published  in  the 
Herald- Journal  plant.  The  Post- 
Standard  managed  to  print  an 
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edition  Sunday  night  for  Mon¬ 
day  although  there  were  delivery 
problems  due  to  the  raging 
storm. 

By  Monday  morning  Syracuse 
was  snowed  in. 

No  W  ay  to  Gel  Out 

Herald- Journal  publisher 
Stephen  Rogers  said  a  skeleton 
staff  probably  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  slim  paper  Monday  “But 
there  was  no  possible  way  of 
getting  it  out  of  the  building.” 

So  the  Herald-Joumal  can¬ 
celled  its  scheduled  32-page  Mon¬ 
day  issue.  When  the  storm  con¬ 
tinued  into  Tuesday  the  sched¬ 
uled  30-page  Tuesday  paper  was 
cancelled  as  was  the  scheduled 
20-page  Tuesday  Post-Standard. 

The  storm  finally  abated  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  but  all  roads  out¬ 
side  of  the  Syracuse  downtown 
area  were  clogged  with  tremen¬ 
dous  drifts.  Food  stores  which 
normally  run  their  big  weekly 
ads  in  the  Wednesday  Herald- 
Joumal  shifted  them  into  Thurs¬ 
day’s  paper  because  stores  could 
not  be  stocked  and  shoppers 
could  not  leave  their  homes. 

Stores  ('.losed 

Downtown  department  stores 
closed  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  and  there  was  no 
local  advertising  prepared. 

The  advertising  cutback,  plus 
a  still  short  staff,  led  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  Wednesday  with  a  20-page 
edition,  compared  with  56  pages 
originally  scheduled.  Four  of 
those  20  pages  were  given  over 
to  printing  all  the  comics  from 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  the  national 
advertising  missed  during  the 
two-day  suspension  probably 
would  be  run  at  a  later  date  but 
that  there  was  considerable  loss 
in  classified  and  other  local 
linage. 

Department  store  advertising 
departments  were  still  crippled 
Wednesday  because  of  staff 
shortages  and  Mr.  Rogers  said 
many  stores  would  have  diffi- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Small  Resigns 
From  Tucson 
Enterprises 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

After  30  years  as  an  owner  of 
the  Tucson  Citizen,  the  last  15 
of  them  as  editor  and  publisher, 
William  A.  Small  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  business. 

In  addition  to  resigning  as 
editor  and  publisher,  Mr.  Small 
vacated  his  corporate  posts  as 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Citizen  Publishing  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc., 
president  of  the  Star  Publishing 
Co.  and  president  of  Arden  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  which  purchased  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  a  year  ago. 

All  of  these  offices  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  William  A.  Small  Jr., 
who  has  been  assistant  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  Small,  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  bought  the  Citizen  in  1936 
from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Postmaster  General  Frank 
Hitchcock  in  partnership  with 
the  late  William  H.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Small  moved  to  Tucson  in 
1939,  selling  his  interest  in 
Small,  Spencer  and  Brewer,  a 
finn  of  newpaper  advertising 
representatives. 

Trial  of  the  government’s 
antitrust  suit,  attacking  the 
common  printing  arrangement 
between  the  Citizen  and  the  Star 
since  1940,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Star  by  the  Citizen  in¬ 
terests,  has  been  scheduled  to 
begin  Feb.  23.  The  Department 
of  Justice  is  seeking  an  order 
requiring  the  Citizen  group  to 
divest  itself  of  the  Star  and  is 
also  charging  that  the  printing 
agency  agreement  constitutes  a 
restraint  of  trade. 

• 

Columbia  J-School 
Fund  Close  to  Goal 

A  $30,000  gift  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barry  Bingham  of  Louis¬ 
ville  to  the  Half-Century  Fund 
Campaign  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  was  announced 
by  Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  of 
Business  Week  and  chairman  of 
the  Fund  Committee. 

Mr.  Bingham,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  had  made 
a  previous  gift  to  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  School  has 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its 
$3,800,000  goal. 


Mass^  Dailies 
Are  Acquired 
By  Thomson 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc., 
based  in  Canada,  acquired  their 
first  New  England  properties 
this  week  with  acquisition  of  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (20,000  cir¬ 
culation)  and  the  affiliated 
Leominster  Enterprise  (5,000). 

K.  R.  Thomson,  president  of 
TNI,  said  Dalbert  Bechtol  would 
continue  with  the  Sentinel  as 
publisher  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Constance  G.  Bechtol  would  be 
editor.  Ellis  Rietzel  remains  as 
publisher  of  the  Enterprise. 

The  Sentinel,  founded  in  1838, 
purchased  the  Enterprise  in 
1963.  Both  publish  evening,  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday,  in  adjoining  com¬ 
munities. 

No  changes  in  the  local  edi¬ 
torial  policies  are  contemplated, 
Mr.  Thomson  said,  and  St.  Clair 
McCabe,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomson  group,  said 
no  personnel  changes  would  be 
made.  The  Thomson  organiza¬ 
tion  now  owns  17  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S. 

• 

Lester  Walker  Sells 
His  Paper  to  Speidel 

Reno,  Nev. 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
added  the  10th  newspaper  to  its 
group  through  purchase  from 
Walker  Newspapers  Inc.  of  the 
Fremont  (Nebraska)  Tribune. 

Richard  J.  Schuster,  promo¬ 
tion  and  personnel  manager  of 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
an  afternoon  daily  of  14,300  cir¬ 
culation.  Mr.  Schuster  formerly 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 

Charles  H.  Stout,  Speidel 
president,  said  no  other  person¬ 
nel  changes  are  planned  at  Fre¬ 
mont,  and  executives  of  the 
Tribune  will  be  considered  next 
January  for  participation  in 
Speidel’s  executive  -  ownership 
plan.  Some  70  executives  of  the 
Speidel  papers  own  voting  con¬ 
trol  of  the  company’s  common 
stock. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  president 
of  Walker  Newspapers,  who  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  retired  as 
the  Tribune’s  publisher. 
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‘All  along  Madison  and  other  avenues  the  talk  is  of  color.’ 
SpectaColor  I 

AdPro  in  ROP  I  CHALLENGE  TO  NEWSPAPERS 
Color  tv  I 


By  Tony  Brenna 

The  stampede  into  the  ex¬ 
travagant  rainbow  land  of  tele¬ 
vision  color  is  on.  And  with  it 
comes  strong  indication  of  a  re¬ 
newed  challenge  to  newspapers. 
Growing  rapidly  in  harness  with 
video’s  bright  new  plumage  is 
an  urgent  need  for  perfected 
ROP  color  on  a  national  scale, 
wider  markets  and  lower  costs 
for  SpectaColor. 

All  along  Madison  and  other 
ad  avenues  the  talk  is  of  color — 
tv  color.  For  10  years  it  has 
been  a  restrained  reality.  All 
that  changed  last  fall.  The  slum¬ 
bering  peacock  arose,  prancing 
arrogantly  onto  the  small  screen. 
As  one  agency  man  said:  “It  is 
a  temperamental,  complex,  and 
expensive  bird.”  But  apprehen¬ 
sive  though  they  may  be,  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  are  being 
forced  to  take  the  plunge.  The 
giant  leap  into  a  relatively  new 
medium  is  going  on  throughout 
the  nation. 

What  does  this  mean  to  news¬ 
papers  : 

•  Is  the  new  utilization  of 
color  a  threat  or  does  it  hold 
promise  for  increased  income? 

•  Or,  is  this  a  new  element  of 
competition  which  is  going  to 
cut  a  big  slice  out  of  print  media 
revenues? 

Talk  to  agency  men  and  many 
admit  quite  frankly  that  they 
haven’t  given  much  thought  to 
future  implications,  the  effect 
of  color  tv  on  newspapers.  Stat¬ 
ing  the  obvious,  they  say  that 
magazines  are  worried — “high- 
quality  gravure  has  always  been 
their  color  plus.” 

Catapulted  Into  Color 

This  somewhat  negative  re¬ 
action  is  not  really  surprising. 
The  fact  is  that  ad  agencies 
were  until  last  year  taken  by 
surprise,  with  few  exceptions 
caught  off  balance,  catapulted 
into  a  rainbow  plunge  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  color  tv. 

Now,  agency  creative  men  are 
enmeshed,  realizing  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  good  color  commercials 
are  every  bit  as  formidable  as 
those  involved  in  producing  ef¬ 
fective  ROP  newspaper  color. 
But  the  big  difference  is  that 
with  tv  the  challenge  is  immedi¬ 
ate,  the  industry  with  ever-in¬ 
creasing  momentum  is  present¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  with  the  fa- 
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cilities  to  put  his  color  message 
over  the  airways. 

Listen  to  Norman  E.  Cash, 
president  of  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising:  “Last  No¬ 
vember,  we  found  that  of  402 
network  affiliated  stations  which 
answered  our  questionnaire, 
97%  or  389  stations  can  trans¬ 
mit  now  a  network  feed  of  a 
color  program  in  color. 

“In  addition  to  the  402  net¬ 
work  affiliates,  our  survey  in¬ 
cluded  20  independent  stations. 
Of  the  total  of  422  stations 
which  replied,  267  or  63%  can 
already  originate  color  in  some 
form — slide,  film,  tape  or  live. 
At  the  same  time  we  asked 
about  their  current  color  facili¬ 
ties,  we  also  asked  about  their 
future  color  plans.  Of  those  155 
stations  who  told  us  they  could 
not  now  originate  color,  78  sta¬ 
tions  reported  that  by  the  end 
of  1966  they  will  be  able  to 
originate  color  in  one  form  or 
another.  This  means  that  by  the 
end  of  this  jear.  over  of 

the  stations  wdll  be  able  to  origi¬ 
nate  color  in  some  form  ...  of 
all  420  stations  who  answered 
our  questionnaire,  only  four  sta¬ 
tions  have  any  additional  charge 
for  commercials  in  color.” 

Giant  In  Stirring 

With  more  and  more  color 
programming,  with  multi-hued 
commercials  gaining  impressive¬ 
ly,  increased  “noting”  figrures, 
with  tv  as  a  medium  hogging 
center  stage,  banging  the  big 
drums  of  publicity,  with  news¬ 
papers  pounding  out  their  ri- 
v'al’s  success  story  in  every  edi¬ 
tion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  some  agencies  are  be¬ 
coming  dazzled.  “Newspapers,” 
they  point  out,  “have  been  slow 
to  color.”  But  they  admit  that 
the  giant  is  stirring. 

And  stirring  it  is.  One  of  the 
most  sigrnificant  developments  is 
the  advent  and  adoption  of  Ad- 
Pro  inks,  an  important  new 
weapon  in  the  fight  to  produce 
good  newspaper  color,  which, 
unfortunately,  in  many  agency 
minds,  has  tended  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  tv’s  graudy  new’ 
plumage. 

Willmot  Lewis  Jr.,  production 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  got  to  the  crux 
of  the  problem  when  he  told  a 


recent  ANPA-RI  seminar:  “I 
hope  that  you,  our  guests  at  this 
meeting,  will  feel  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  we  do  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  improvement  of  news¬ 
paper  color  reproduction  that 
lie  ahead. 

“What  we  are  witnessing  is 
a  rebirth  of  the  initial  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  determination  which 
was  prevalent  when  ROP  color 
developed  into  an  industry-wide 
enterprise,  10  or  so  years  agro. 

“This  movement  toward  per¬ 
fecting  our  product  has  been 
initiated  by  aroused  publishers 
and  by  progressive  agency  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  They  are  acutely  aware 
that  industry-wide  improvement 
must  occur  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  increasing  competition  from 
electronic  media  and  from  other 
print  media.  For  these  competi¬ 
tors  are  better  equipped  today 
than  w’e  to  supply  the  quality  of 
reproduction  required  by  today’s 
advertisers.” 

Think  Color 

But  another  problem  exists 
too.  Whit  Hobbs,  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  creative 
services  at  Benton  &  Bowles 
made  a  comment  last  year  w'hich 
is  equally  applicable  to  the 
new’spaper  color  scene  today. 
“It  is  the  people  rather  than 
the  papers  w'ho  need  to  be  prod¬ 
ded,”  he  said.  “Advertisers  and 
media  and  creative  people.  They 
need  to  be  told  to  'Think  Color. 
They  need  to  be  reminded  how 
versatile  color  is  today  in  news¬ 
papers.  How’  dynamic  it  is.  They 
need  to  be  convinced  that  the 
added  impact  and  prestige  it 
can  give  a  selling  story  can 
make  it  one  of  the  best  bar¬ 
gains  in  advertising.” 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  obviously  re¬ 
ferring  to  those  newspapers 
which  pioneered  and  succeeded 
w’ith  ROP  color,  those  which  in¬ 
troduced  preprints  into  their 
runs,  graining  the  applause  of 
advertisers  and  agents  alike. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  ROP 
that  many  agency  men  insist 
that  the  real  breakthrough  must 
come — and  on  a  national  scale. 
They  acknowledge  that  it  is  an 
effective  media  buy;  they  appre¬ 
ciate  that  it  costs  only  half  the 
price  of  preprints,  but  they  com¬ 
plain  about  its  inconsistent  pro¬ 
duction  standards. 

To  help  remedy  these  com¬ 
plaints,  to  spur  newspapers  to 
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greater  efforts,  to  promote  Ad- 
Pro  inks  and  the  results  they 
can  achieve,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  is  planning 
a  special  push. 

Bureau  executives  told  E&P 
this  week  they  had  “cranked  up 
a  special  budget”  to  publicize 
ROP,  to  insure  that  agency 
men  wdth  responsibility  for  buy¬ 
ing  color  schedules  will  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  significance  of 
new  ROP  developments.  A  spe¬ 
cially-prepared  kit  on  the  new 
inks  has  been  produced  and  will 
be  circulated  throughout  the 
agency  field. 

The  kit  is  not  just  a  high- 
pressure  selling  job  for  news¬ 
papers.  Apart  from  detailing 
the  “Do’s  and  Dont’s”  of  AdPro, 
it  contains  articles  which  lay  it 
on  the  line  in  as  far  as  news¬ 
paper  failings  are  concerned. 

Sample:  “Are  we  going  to 
shake  our  heads  piously  and  get 
out  the  crying  towels?  Are  we 
going  to  criticize  the  agencies 
instead  of  being  honest  enough 
to  criticize  ourselves?  Or  are  we 
going  to  tackle  the  problems 
where  they  lie — right  on  our 
own  doorstep!  Are  we  going  to 
take  the  easy  way — or  are  we 
going  to  do  the  unpleasant  job 
of  setting  our  house  in  order? 

“  .  .  .  good  color  can  be  had 
if  you  really  want  it.  It  can  be 
had  for  the  asking,  if  you  ask 
hard  enough — and  often  enough. 
Attention  to  detail,  and  caring 
about  the  result  are  all  impor¬ 
tant.  Fancy  equipment  will  do 
nothing  for  you  unless  you  can 
care  enough  about  the  result. 
There’s  only  one  standard — the 
best.” 

Full  Support  Urged 

But  let’s  go  back  to  the 
agency  field  for  further  com¬ 
ment.  E.  A.  Trombley,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  an  agency  big  in 
ROP  color  for  Chevrolet,  is  on 
record  with  this  comment  wel¬ 
coming  the  new  process  inks: 
“Most  important  of  all  is  get¬ 
ting  all  of  the  new’spapers  that 
run  color  to  give  this  program 
their  full  support.  As  far  as  ad 
agencies  are  concerned  this  last 
objective  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
program.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that,  at  long  last,  the 
newspaper  industry  is  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  lift  ROP 
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Newspapers  Spur  Color  TV  Linage 


Color  television  is  becoming 
increasingly  bigger  business  for 
newspapers.  During  1965,  color 
set  promotion  reached  a  total  of 
45,800,000  advertising  lines  in 
newspapers  across  the  country. 
Value  of  this  advertising  is 
estimated  at  $20,000,000. 

According  to  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  Inc.,  advertising 
agents  for  RCA  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  pioneer  promoters  and 
manufacturers  of  color  sets,  the 
newspaper  industry  well  de¬ 
serves  the  revenue  gains. 

\  A  JWT  executive  told  E&P: 
“In  the  early  days  of  color  when 
RCA  alone  was  active  in  this 
field  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  we  would  have  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  press.  We  ap¬ 
pealed  to  newspapers,  asked 
them  to  note  in  their  television 
logs  that  a  programme  was  in 
color;  we  asked  columnists  who 
had  color  sets  to  give  mention 
of  the  fact  that  a  movie  or  studio 
transmission  was  in  color,  to 
comment  on  color  quality. 


color  printing  out  of  its  present 
state  of  mediocrity  and  to  give 
this  important  advertising  tool 
the  attention  it  deserves.’” 

E&P  asked  Gordon  Webber, 
vicepresident  of  broadcast  pro¬ 
duction  at  Benton  &  Bowles, 
New  York,  to  give  his  views. 
“The  color  explosion  is  on  and 
nothing  is  going  to  stop  it,”  he 
said.  “Tv’s  off  and  running  with 
the  ball.  It’s  my  guess  that  other 
media  is  going  to  have  to  get  in 
fast.  It’s  not  so  much  at  this 
very  moment,  but  in  a  few  years 
time  there  are  going  to  be  such 
changes  in  creativity  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of 
color  that  newspapers  will  have 
to  be  able  to  present  an  afford¬ 
able  package  if  they  are  to  get 
their  share  of  the  advertising 
dollar. 

“From  the  creative  stand¬ 
point  we  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface  in  the  use  of  tv 
color,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  color  forms  the  keystone, 
the  essential  point  in  the  selling 
proposition.  If  you  can’t  re¬ 
flect  that  selling  point  ade¬ 
quately  ...” 

^  here  Tv  Can  Fail 

He  praised  SpectaColor,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  constant  quality  of 
reproduction.  Tv  color,  he  said, 
could  go  wrong  at  three  levels: 
1)  film-making  2)  station  trans¬ 
missions  where  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  varied,  and  3)  in  the 
home  “where  despite  all  our 
checks  and  safeguards  the  view¬ 
er  can  ruin  the  whole  thing  by 
not  tuning  his  set  properly.” 

Mr.  Webber  thought  that 
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“Considering  that  this  was  a 
medium  which  even  at  that  time 
it  was  evident  could  develop  into 
a  rival  to  newspapers,  the  press 
behaved  in  a  completely  unselfish 
w’ay,  cooperating  all  along  the 
line.  This  was  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  in  bringing  the  new  dimen¬ 
sion  of  color  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.” 

According  to  television  indus¬ 
try  sources,  this  editorial  climate 
has  been  the  big  spur  to  local 
dealers  across  the  nation,  gener¬ 
ating  a  major  proportion  of  the 
total  linage.  National  linage  last 
year  amounted  to  only  4,578,199 
lines,  but  dealers  in  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  placed  a  record  41,- 
263,612  lines.  Growth  in  color 
set  promotion  via  newspapers  is 
expected  to  soar  still  higher  this 
year.  Linage  totals  for  the  past 
three  years  were:  1963 — 18,000,- 
000;  1964—32,000,000;  1965— 
45,800,000. 

Big  .Success  Factor 

JWT  says  that  newspaper  ad- 


when  tv  color  gained  still  more 
ground  there  would  be  “tempo¬ 
rary  cutbacks  in  spending”  on 
competitive  media.  He  did  not 
think  this  situation  would  last 
for  long,  especially  if  print  me¬ 
dia  improved  its  color  facilities. 

Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  me¬ 
dia  director,  Ted  Bates  &  Co., 
feels  that  color  tv  will  become  a 
stimulant  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  “One  thing  it  will  do  is 
help  take  the  razzle  dazzle  out 
of  tv  as  a  medium.  Cost  per 
thousand  will  be  increased  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  costs  involved  in 
producing  color  commercials.  I 
don’t  think  increased  viewer- 
ship  will  compensate  for  these 
changes.” 

Mr.  Pinkham  emphasized  that 
within  five  years  the  public 
would  be  completely  accustomed 
to  color  and  would  expect  to  see 
it  far  more  widely  used  in  news¬ 
papers.  But  he  maintained  that 
color  would  be  no  substitute  for 
good  copy  “which,  after  all,  is 
the  name  of  the  game  we’re  in 
when  we  speak  of  newspaper 
ads.” 

HiFi  and  SpectaColor,  he 
said,  were  still  too  costly  but 
the  quality  of  gravure  remained 
most  attractive  to  him.  News¬ 
papers,  he  said,  would  have  to 
make  improvements,  following 
the  lead  of  some  magazines, 
“which  have  made  the  cost  of 
color  comparable  with  that  for 
black-and-white  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

Returning  to  the  main  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Pinkham  thought  that 
color  tv  would  ultimately  hit 
magazine  revenues.  “After  all, 
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vertising  proved  the  mainplank 
of  their  promotion  for  RCA,  the 
biggest  single  success  factor.  In 
addition  to  regular  advertising, 
the  company  used  specially  pre¬ 
pared  gravure  color  supplements 
distributed  through  newspapers 
“achieving  enormous  impact” 
Last  year,  these  four-page  tab¬ 
loid  sized  gravure  inserts 
reached  45-million  homes  during 
peak  buying  seasons  via  330 
newspapers,  “proving  to  be  our 
most  successful  promotion  yet.” 
It  seems  likely  that  RCA  will 
run  a  campaign  of  a  similar 
nature  this  year. 

When  the  RCA  inserts  were 
first  introduced,  it  was  pointed 
out,  there  was  some  resentment 
among  newspaper  executives 
who  felt  their  normal  rate 
structure  was  being  circum¬ 
vented. 

“Now  they  welcome  the  sup¬ 
plements,  using  them  as  part  of 
a  campaign  to  promote  dealer 
support  at  the  local  level,”  it 
was  stated. 


principal  thrust  of  newspapers 
is  in  their  local  application  and 
their  newsworthiness.  Maga¬ 
zines,  I  know,  have  moved  in 
that  direction  with  regional  edi¬ 
tions  but  their  competition  in 
that  area  is  still  far  from  com¬ 
pletely  effective.” 

‘Song  and  Dance’ 

William  J.  Colihan  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  Inc.,  was  critical  of 
certain  aspects  of  newspaper 
advertising.  He  did  not  think 
color  tv  “will  hurt  newspapers,” 
but  is  “likely  to  take  some  reve¬ 
nue  away  from  magazines 
which  sell  on  a  basis  of  their 
color  exclusivity,  selectivity  of 
audience,  and  permanence.” 

A  lot  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  said,  comes  from  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  either  barred 
from  tv  by  the  nature  of  the 
products  they  promote,  or  sim¬ 
ply  because  newspapers  get 
the  results  they  want.  He  could 
not  see  many  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  shifting.  “Newspapers  are, 
of  course,  a  prime  medium  for 
the  advertiser  who  wants  some 
physical  return,  say  like  a  cou¬ 
pon  reply.  Tv  can’t  touch  this 
revenue  whether  it’s  in  color  or 
not,”  he  added. 

He  did  not  see  the  newspaper 
as  a  basically  good  color  me¬ 
dium.  “There  is  too  much  wast¬ 
age,  not  enough  selectivity  of 
readers,  not  enough  perman¬ 
ence.” 

Asked  why  Y&R  had  pio¬ 
neered  SpectaColor  and  HiFi, 
Mr.  Colihan  said:  “We  wanted 
it  because  it  suited  the  needs 


of  certain  Y&R  clients,  and  the 
same  thing  continues  to  apply.” 

“For  as  long  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  newspapers  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  song  and  dance  about  im¬ 
proving  ROP  color,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “I  don’t  think  they’ve 
made  any  really  appreciable 
progress.  SpectaColor  and  HiFi 
have  grown  but  still  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  have  color  to  any 
material  degree.” 

Newspapers,  he  suggested, 
should  look  to  their  rate  struc¬ 
tures  rather  than  to  color  as  an 
area  for  improvement.  “Be¬ 
cause  the  national  advertiser  is 
not  a  reg^ular  rider,  ad  man¬ 
agers  take  the  attitude  that 
when  he  does  get  on,  ‘we’ll  make 
him  pay.’  Local  advertisers  get 
a  special  deal.  Then  when  they 
don’t  get  on  the  schedule,  they 
adopt  a  sack  cloth  and  ashes 
attitude,  complaining,  ‘you  don’t 
use  us  because  we  don’t  repro¬ 
duce  good.’  ” 

Mr.  Colihan  also  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
figures  already  published  on  the 
number  of  tv  stations  which 
claim  to  be  able  to  screen  color 
commercials  effectively  at  the 
present  time.  “I  think  they  are 
playing  with  figures,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Nevertheless,  the  Y&R  execu¬ 
tive  noted:  ‘"This  agency  will 
use  color  wherever  you  can.” 

Other  agency  views  expressed 
range  over  wide  areas  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Some  admen  see  no  harm 
for  the  press  in  color  tv.  They 
argue  that  if  a  newspaper  really 
has  something  to  offer  it  can¬ 
not  be  dropped.  “Color  is  not  a 
magic  ingredient.  It  is  merely 
a  new  dimension  that  can  better 
communicate  a  product  and  its 
message.  It  will  never  take  the 
place  of  concept  or  idea  in  a 
newspaper  advertisement,”  they 
stress. 

But  then  there  are  those  who 
produce  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  that  the  extra  cost  of  tv 
color  is  well  worth  while  in 
terms  of  cost  per  thousand,  the 
colored  commercials  drawing 
far  more  viewers  thus  compen¬ 
sating  for  higher  production 
charges.  This  school  also  urges 
rapid  growth  in  newspaper  ROP 
color,  saying  that  selling  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  future  will  be 
geared  to  a  color  theme  and  if 
this  can’t  be  continued  in  the 
press,  or  if  a  newspaper  has  a 
bad  record  for  color  efficiency, 
it  will  be  excluded  from  such 
schedules. 

.4Uracts  More  .4ds 

The  same  executives  also  dis¬ 
agree  with  newspapermen  who 
feel  that  the  add^  cost  of  color 
tends  to  cut  down  on  total  lin¬ 
age.  On  the  contrary,  they  say, 
“we  believe  that  once  the  news- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Hollywood's 
Hedda  Hopper 
Dies  At  75 

Hedda  Hopper,  75,  Holly¬ 
wood  coliimnist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  died  Feb.  1  of  virus 
pneumonia  and  heart  compli¬ 
cations. 

Miss  Hopper,  youthful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  wearing  fashionable 
gowns  and  the  exotic  hats  that 
were  her  hallmark,  often  was  a 
more  glamorous  personality 
than  the  motion  picture  stars 
about  whom  she  wrote  with 
vivacity  and  flair. 

In  her  early  career  she  was 
herself  a  featured  actress  in 
Broadway  plays  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  more  than  100  Hol¬ 
lywood  films. 

For  28  Years 

She  had  written  a  column 
about  Hollywood  personalities 
for  28  years,  had  attained  enor¬ 
mous  influence  in  the  film  col¬ 
ony  and  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  $200,000. 

The  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  (Cis¬ 
sy)  Patterson,  then  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  attracted  by  Miss 
Hopper’s  chatty  conversations, 
persuaded  her  to  write  a  Holly¬ 
wood  letter  for  $50.  In  1938,  she 
began  writing  a  syndicated 
daily  column  and  four  years 
later,  the  late  Joseph  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  signed  her  to  write  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

For  many  years,  Miss  Hop¬ 
per  carried  on  a  much-publi¬ 
cized  and  mutually-beneficial 
feud  with  Louella  Parsons,  Hol¬ 
lywood  columnist  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  who  retii^  a 
few  months  ago.  Both  Holly¬ 
wood  “queens”  were  dynamic, 
powerful,  outspoken  and  at 
times  extremely  controversial. 

Friend  to  Thousand^ 

In  nearly  three  decades  of 
column-writing,  Hedda  Hopper 
never  learned  to  type  or  spell. 
She  paced  the  floor  of  her  Hol¬ 
lywood  office  and  rapidly  dic¬ 
tated  to  a  harried  secretary. 
She  was  the  first  to  admit  she 
was  not  a  writer.  Her  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  and  following 
came  from  the  fact  that  she 
knew  and  had  affection  for 
thousands  of  interesting  people 
and  they  often  confided  personal 
or  professional  items  of  news  to 
her. 

Miss  Hopper  was  born  Elda 
Furry  near  Altoona,  Pa.,  and 
she  became  the  fifth  wife  of  the 
late  DeWolf  Hopper,  stage  star, 
Their  son,  William  Hopper,  is 
now  a  television  actor. 


Jos.  R.  Knowland  Dies; 
Publisher  for  50  Years 


Hedda  Hopper 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  enjoyed  meetings  with 
Miss  Hopper  at  the  annual  par¬ 
ties  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  dur¬ 
ing  conventions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York. 

Miss  Hopper  recounted  in  de¬ 
lightful  detail  her  unusual  life 
story  in  “The  Whole  Truth  and 
Nothing  But.”  (E&P,  Feb.  2, 
1963.) 

Syndicate  spokesmen  said 
Miss  Hopper  had  a  number  of 
columns  ahead  and  they  will  be 
run  under  byline  of  the  Hedda 
Hopper  Staff  until  a  successor 
is  named. 

• 

Politics  No  Obstacle 
To  Press  Secretaries 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Professionalism  is  taking 
precedence  over  political  labels 
in  Governor  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  press  relations  cabinet. 

Robert  L.  McManus,  who  be¬ 
came  the  Republican  governor’s 
press  secretary  after  having 
served  on  the  staff  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  (Jovemor  Averell  Harri- 
man,  is  now  executive  assistant 
to  the  Governor  for  information 
activities.  The  new  press  secre¬ 
tary  is  Leslie  Slote,  who  was 
press  secretary  to  former 
mayor,  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

The  political  cross-over  pre¬ 
sented  no  problem,  Mr.  Slote 
said  upon  taking  up  the  $27,000- 
a-year  job,  because  he  always 
considered  himself  a  profes¬ 
sional. 

$  Writers  Elect  Gold 

Harold  Gold,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Financial  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  Inc.,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Other  officers 
named  were:  Robert  J.  Duffy, 
Herald  Tribune,  vicepresident; 
Robert  E.  Sheridan,  Dow  Jones 
News  Service,  treasurer,  and 
James  M.  Kendrick,  Journal 
American,  secretary. 


Oakland,  Calif. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  92,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
for  50  years,  died  Feb.  1  at  his 
home  in  suburban  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Knowland  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune  Nov.  14, 
1915.  He  also  was  president  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

His  vigorous  leadership  mani¬ 
fest  in  newspaper,  civic,  state 
and  national  affairs  waned 
during  recent  years.  In  1960  he 
dropped  the  title  of  editor  in 
favor  of  his  son,  William  F. 
Knowland,  former  U.S.  Senator. 

Senator  Knowland,  long  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  became  both  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  a  year 
later  following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Knowland’s  older  son,  J.  Russell 
Knowland. 

Long  a  Legislator 

Joseph  Russell  Knowland’s 
career  included  27  years  as  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press, 
which  ended  in  1952;  service  in 
both  houses  of  the  California 
legislature  and  1904-1915  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Defeated  by  Hiram  Johnson 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1914  when 
the  Republican  party  was  split 
by  the  Bull  Moose  movement, 
Mr.  Knowland  turned  publisher 
vowing  to  quit  public  office.  He 
kept  to  this  decision. 

As  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
which  had  been  managed  by 
William  E.  Dargie  Estate  direc¬ 
tors  for  four  years,  he  embarked 
on  a  plant  building  program  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  series  of  edito¬ 
rial  crusades. 

Successive  campaigns  are 
credited  with  establishing  a  new 
county  hospital  and  provision 
for  a  new  water  supply  for  the 
communities  on  the  East  side  of 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

Moved  in  1918 

Graft  and  corruption  were  ex¬ 
posed  and  a  successful  editorial 
drive  was  waged  against  a  city- 
county  government  consolidation 
move. 

The  Tribune  moved  to  its 
present  site — now  vastly  ex¬ 
panded — in  1918.  Radio  station 
KLX  was  acquired  in  1921  and 
remained  a  Tribune  Co.  property 
until  1959. 

Mr.  Knowland  was  one  of  the 
first  Pacific  Coast  publishers  to 
use  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photos. 

Mr.  Knowland  was  chairman 
of  the  California  State  Parks 
Commission,  an  officer  of  the 
California  Historical  Associa¬ 


Joseph  R.  Knowland 


tion,  and  a  leader  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  move¬ 
ment. 

California  Native 

Mr.  Knowland  was  bom 
August  5,  1873,  in  Alameda, 
Calif.  The  former  Ellie  J.  Fife 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  whom  he 
married  in  1894,  was  the  mother 
of  his  three  children:— Mrs. 
Eleanor  F.  Lyon,  of  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  the  late  J.  R.  Knowland 
Jr.  and  William  F.  Knowland. 

He  survived  a  second  wife,  the 
former  Emelyn  S.  West  of 
Virginia,  whom  he  wed  in  1909. 
She  died  in  1950.  Miss  Clarice 
Cook  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  became 
his  bride  in  1952. 

• 

Ottaway  Jr.  Becomes 
Publisher  and  G.M. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.  became 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Standard  Times  on  Feb.  1 
and  then  he  named  J.  Richard 
Early  as  editor. 

Mr.  Ottaway  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News  Times.  He  is  a 
vicepresident  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Early,  a  native  of 
Reading,  Pa.  and  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Star,  has  been  with  the 
Standard  Times  since  1945;  its 
executive  editor  since  1962. 

Other  key  executives  of  the 
paper  are  continuing  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions  under  the  new 
Ottaway  management  which  an¬ 
nounced  last  Dec.  13  purchase 
of  the  New  Bedford  paper  and 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times 
at  Hyannis. 

Charles  J.  Lewin,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  two 
newspapers,  died  suddenly  in  his 
office  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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Mossier  Trial  Judge 
Applies  News  Rules 


By  Frank  Murray  talking  with  , 

is  always  ava: 

Miami  As  the  trial  is  underway  about  on  matters  of 

The  Mossier  trial  has  every-  25  reporters  watch  every  move,  to  be  quoted, 
thing  when  it  comes  to  the  ele-  Photographers  for  newspapers,  Spectators 
mentsof  news:  conflict,  mystery,  television  stations  and  the  wire  leave  the  cour 

suspense,  sex,  violent  murder,  seiwices  photograph  lawyers,  recesses  but  i 

mother  and  child  relationships,  judge  and  defendants  whenever  cess  at  all  tim 
beauty,  money.  they  enter  or  leave  the  court-  used  judge’s 

Details  of  the  trial  of  former  room.  they  also  use 

model  Candace  Mossier,  45,  and  lounge, 

her  muscular  nephew,  Melvin  for  Pictures  j^g^.  ^ 

Lane  Powers,  29,  are  being  laying  ground  rules  for  courtroom — in 

written  from  Dade  County  press  coverage  of  the  case  Cir-  the  public — is 

Courthouse  by  a  large  press  cuit  Judge  George  Schulz  gave  room  set  up  f 
corps.  photographers  the  following  in-  . 

The  question  of  “overcover-  structions:  Hourly 

age’’  is  on  everyone’s  mind.  •  Nq  photographs  of  the  jury  Jledia  whit 

The  Mossier  case  began  June  anywhere,  anytime.  phones  install 

30,  1964  in  a  plush  apartment  •  Photos  of  courtroom  scenes  Western  Un 

on  the  Miami  residential  island  may  be  taken  during  recess  from  transmitting  : 
of  Key  Biscayne  when  the  body  outside  doors  to  the  courtroom,  a  staff  operati 
of  68-year-old  Jacque  Mossier  •  Outside  the  courtroom  there  He  is  62-yeai 
was  found  bludgeoned  and  are  no  bars  to  photography,  ex-  who  says  he 
stabbed  39  times.  The  weapons  cept  the  injunction  against  major  trial — “ 
haven’t  been  found.  photographing  the  jury.  anything  like 

Mrs.  Mossier,  whose  marriage  Reporters  are  provided  work  but  he’s  been 
license  says  she  is^  45  but  who  space  in  the  courtroom  on  a  before, 
tells  reporters  she  is  39,  was  at  reserved  seat  basis.  Special  Mr.  Hughe! 
Miami’s  Jackson  Memorial  Hos-  passes  are  issued.  the  Morse  kej 

pital  emergency  rooni  seeking  Three  large  tables  in  a  roped-  chell  in  Mian 
aid  for  severe  migraine  head-  off  corner  of  the  courtroom  next  sepe  Zangara 
aches.  She  had  taken  her  chil-  to  the  bench  are  provided.  nate  President 

dren  with  her.  When  they  re-  gy  request  of  the  prosecution,  Roosevelt  in  I 
turned  to  the  apartment  they  courtroom  “press  conferences”  killed  Chicag 
discovered  the  body  beneath  a  were  forbidden  after  the  first  Cermak  in  the 
blanket. 

By  Mossler’s  death  Mrs. 

Mossier  stands  to  inherit  much 
of  his  banking  empire. 

Death  Penally 

Mrs.  Mossier  and  Powers  were 
indicted  by  a  Dade  County 
Grand  Jury  for  first  degree 
murder,  a  death  penalty  offense 
in  Florida. 

In  courtroom  statements  the 
prosecution  headed  by  State  At¬ 
torney  Richard  Gerstein  main¬ 
tained  that  Powers  committed 
the  murder  with  the  knowledge 
of  Mrs.  Mossier — thus  both  are 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

That  is  up  to  the  jury,  of 
course. 

In  seating  jurors  and  ques¬ 
tioning  almost  150  prospective 
jurors  Gerstein  asked  each  if 
they  had  read  or  heard  of  the 
case. 

With  one  exception  each  had. 

The  exception:  “If  it  wasn’t  on 
the  sport  page  I  don’t  know 
about  it.” 

Of  all  the  venire  panel  only 
one  man  said  he  had  some  idea 
who  committed  the  crime  from 
press  reports.  In  spite  of  his 
pinion— no  one  asked  what  he  ^OW  HEAR  THISl^udge  George  E.  Schulti  talks 
decided— he  was  seated  on  with  reporters  about  his  rules  relating  to  coverage  of 
the  jury.  fhe  Mossier  trial.  Seated  in  front  is  Theo  Wilson  of 
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few  days  of  the  sensational 
trial. 

Mrs.  Mossier  was  wont  to  hold 
forth  during  the  delays  and 
would  have  tid-bits  for  reporters 
in  each  recess. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  there 
are  no  restrictions  except  on 
talking  with  jurors.  The  judge 
is  always  available  to  reporters 
on  matters  of  fact  and  is  willing 
to  be  quoted. 

Spectators  may  enter  and 
leave  the  courtroom  only  during 
recesses  but  reporters  have  ac¬ 
cess  at  all  times  through  an  un¬ 
used  judge’s  chambers  which 
they  also  use  as  an  impromptu 
lounge. 

Just  a  few  steps  from  the 
courtroom — in  an  area  closed  to 
the  public — is  a  two-room  press¬ 
room  set  up  for  the  trial. 

Hourly  NewM'asIs 

Jledia  which  desired  it  had 
phones  installed. 

Western  Union  installed  three 
transmitting  machines  and  has 
a  staff  operator  on  duty  all  day. 
He  is  62-year-old  Roy  Hughes, 
who  says  he  never  worked  a 
major  trial — “They’ve  never  had 
anything  like  this  down  here” — 
but  he’s  been  in  on  big  stories 
before. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  sending  on 
the  Morse  key  for  Walter  Win- 
chell  in  Miami  the  night  Gius- 
sepe  Zangara  tried  to  assassi¬ 
nate  President-elect  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  Bayfront  Park  but 
killed  Chicago’s  Mayor  Anton 
Cermak  in  the  attempt. 


Miami  Radio  stations  cover 
the  story  blanket-style  with 
hourly  reports. 

News  media  representatives 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  judge’s 
request  to  refrain  from  identi¬ 
fying  the  jurors  until  the  trial 
is  over.  However,  some  stories 
went  as  far  as  to  describe  the 
juror  by  his  appearance,  his 
occupation  and  background. 

(This  voluntary  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  press  came  at  a 
time  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Sam  Shep¬ 
pard  from  a  murder  conviction 
on  the  ground  that  publicity 
prevented  him  from  receiving  a 
fair  trial  in  Cleveland  several 
years  ago. 

( A  brief  filed  this  week  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
declared  the  jurors  in  the  Shep- 
liard  trial  w'ere  made  celebrities 
by  publicity.  This  brief  stated: 
“Their  dress,  their  families  and 
their  deliberations  appeared  in 
the  news  media  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  remove  the  jurors 
from  the  obscurity  they  had 
known  before  their  association 
with  this  case.”) 

Judge  Schulz  told  this  reporter 
he  feels  the  press  has  a  place  at 
trials  with  pen  and  camera. 

This  interview  with  Judge 
Schulz  went  as  follows: 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
press  coverage  on  this  trial.  In 
the  light  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  bar  and  the  press  as  to 
whether  this  influences  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


the  New  York  News;  to  the  left  is  Jim  Bishop  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Others  in  the  group  are  from 
Florida  news  media. 
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Korean  Press  Fears 
Suppression  by  Sale 


By  K.  C.  Hwan^, 

A»so<‘iated  Press  Correspondent. 


Army  Suspends  ConvictlOn 
Reporter  in  Viet  Threatens 
For  One  Month  ^ewsmen 


Seoul 

South  Korean  newspapermen 
have  launched  another  campaign 
against  w’hat  they  think  is  gov¬ 
ernment-manipulated  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  free  press. 

The  struggle  is  to  save  the 
traditionally  outspoken  Kyungh- 
yang  Shinmoon  from  being  sold 
through  an  auction  which  they 
believe  was  arranged  under  gov¬ 
ernment  pressures. 

It  all  started  when  three  gov¬ 
ernment-controlled  banks  put  the 
paper  on  auction  Jan.  25  to 
retrieve  their  loans  totaling 
46.27  million  won  (U.S.  $171,- 
000). 

Seen  as  Deliberate 

It  has  been  a  long-standing 
practice  of  the  banks  that  they 
allow  their  clients  to  renew  loan 
agreements,  extending  payment 
deadlines  unless  the  clients  are 
delinquent  in  interest  payments. 

The  paper  asserted  that  it 
was  put  on  auction  after  the 
banks  refused  to  accept  interest 
payments  and  even  partial  re¬ 
payments  of  principal  the  paper 
wanted  to  make,  deliberately 
causing  conditions  for  the 
auction. 

The  auction  was  held  just  one 
day  after  the  paper’s  former 
publisher,  Lee  Joon-koo,  was 
brought  back  to  his  prison  cell 
from  a  hospital  where  he  had 
been  under  treatment  He  re- 
signied  as  publisher  early  last 
year  after  he  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  helping  Communist 
espionage  agents.  He  received  a 
three-year  sentence  which  he  has 
appealed  to  a  higher  court.  The 
present  publisher,  Hong  Yong- 
taik,  is  his  father-in-law.  A  busi¬ 
nessman,  named  Kim  Chil-ho, 
who  runs  a  bicycle  manufac¬ 
turing  concern,  was  the  only 
bidder  in  the  auction,  offering 
210  million  w’on  ($807,000). 

The  paper,  with  an  estimated 
150,000  circulation,  will  be 
turned  over  to  Kim  unless  the 
newspaper  files  an  objection  with 
the  court  soon.  The  paper  said  it 
would  do  so. 

Called  ‘.4  Vicious  Act’ 

President  Chung  Hee  Park’s 
political  opponents  and  news¬ 
papermen  reacted  strongly  to 
the  unprecedented  auction  of  a 
daily  in  Korean  history. 

The  opposition  Minjung  party 
said  in  a  statement  that  it  was 


“a  vicious  act  of  political  sup¬ 
pression  apparently  engineered 
by  the  government.” 

The  Korean  New'spaper  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  expressed 
“grave  concern”  and  formed  a 
five-man  ad  hoc  committee  to 
investigate  the  affair. 

The  Kyunghyang  ran  edito¬ 
rials  for  three  days  pledging  to 
fight  any  moves  designed  to  sup¬ 
press  the  press,  and  two  of  its 
editorial  writers  and  three  edi¬ 
tors  have  since  been  interrogated 
by  government  authorities  for 
unknown  reasons. 

The  paper  also  reported  that 
a  fourth  bank  had  refused  to 
refund  a  deposit  of  8  million  w'on 
($29,600)  made  in  the  name  of 
the  newspaper’s  president.  The 
deposit  later  w’as  seized  by 
authorities  allegedly  pending  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  report  that  the 
paper  had  received  money  from 
a  pro-Communist  Korean  resi¬ 
dent  in  Japan. 

Of  Common  Concern 

Donga  Ilbo,  most  widely  circu¬ 
lated  paper  in  Korea,  said  in  an 
editorial  that  the  auction  “could 
be  interpreted  as  the  gov'ern- 
ment’s  indirect  suppression  of 
news  media  through  the  banks 
under  its  control.” 

Donga  Ilbo  also  said  the  entire 
Korean  press  must  regard  the 
ordeals  of  the  Kyunghyang  as 
a  matter  of  common  concern 
since  most  Korean  papers  owe 
money  to  government-controlled 
banks. 

Deputy  Premier  Chang  Key- 
Young,  a  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  expressed  his  “deep  re¬ 
gret”  over  the  matter. 

The  auction  also  came  under 
fire  in  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  finance  minister  and  the 
three  bank  presidents  concerned 
have  been  asked  to  testify  on 
the  matter  before  the  Assembly 
Finance  Committee. 

First  published  in  1946  shortly 
after  Korea  regained  independ¬ 
ence,  the  Kyungyang,  then  finan¬ 
cially  supported  by  a  Catholic 
foundation  here,  w'as  closed 
down  for  a  year  by  the  Syngman 
Rhee  regime  in  1959  on  charges 
of  instigating  a  rebellion. 

The  paper  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  after  the  Rhee  government 
fell  in  the  1960  student  revolt. 
The  present  publisher  has  no 
relation  with  the  Catholic 
Church. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  Jack  Foisie  head  Durban 

of  its  two-man  bureau  in  Viet  The  position  of  Laurence  Gan- 
Nam,  had  had  his  accreditation  ^ditor-in-chief  of  the  Rand 

to  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  and  a  reporter,  Ben- 

Command  in  Viet  Nam  (MAC  V)  Jamin  Popund,  worsened  last 
suspended  for  30  days  for  re-  with  the  conviction  and 

porting:  a  Marine  amphibious  sentencing  of  Harold  Strachan, 
landing  in  Quang  Ngai  province.  ^  former  political  prisoner,  who 
An  American  official  said  it  about  alleged  brutality  in 

was  punishment  for  filing  his  Africp  prisons, 

story  before  official  release  of  Mr.  Strachan  received  a  two- 
the  information.  The  Times  and-a-half-year  sptence  from 
noted  that  the  dispatch  con-  the  magistrate  who  fopd  him 
formed  to  the  basic  rules  of  having  lied  about  the 

voluntary  press  censorship  in  brutality.  The  conviction  was  on 
that  it  disclosed  neither  the  three  counts,  one  of  perjury 
number  of  troops  involved  nor  having  published 

the  location,  although  this  in-  accounts  of  jail  condi- 

formation  subsequently  was  re-  tions  a  cr^e  in  South  Africa 
leased  by  the  military.  The  news-  undp  the  Prisons  Act. 
paper  also  stated  that  the  dis-  conviction  opens  the  way 

patch  was  withheld  by  Mr.  prosecution  of  the  Mail 

Foisie  more  than  36  hours  after  newsmen.  The  expectation  was 
the  landing  began,  in  accordance  PoS^und  will  be 

with  all  precendents  under  the  pnested  for  compiling  Mr. 
voluntary  censorship  rules.  Strachan  s  recollections. 

“In  this  instance,  the  Ameri-  Last  August,  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  high  command  appeared  to  government  seized  the  pass- 
have  extended  the  rules  by  its  Ports  of  both  journalists.  The 
own  edict  without  consultation  newspaper’s  offices  w'ere  raided 
with  correspondents,”  the  Times  security  police  in  an  ef- 

story  said.  publication  of  the 

Two  days  after  the  operation  articles.  Sworn  statements  from 
took  place  in  full  view  of  the  warders  and  prisoners  were  con- 
enemy,  Mr.  Foisie  decided  to  fiscated.  Mr.  Gandar  and  Mr. 
send  his  dispatch  on  grounds  Pogrund  have  not  been  able  to 
the  information  no  longer  was  Isave  the  country.  Their  in¬ 
secret  from  the  enemy  and  that  formant,  Mr.  Strachan,  was 
the  36-hour  waiting  period  had  “banned”  under  the  Suppres- 
ended,  the  Times  explained.  s*®"  Communism  Act  the  day 
About  seven  hours  after  re-  ^ust  article  appeared,  mak- 
ceipt  of  the  dispatch  in  Los  ing  it  illegal  to  publish  anything 
Angeles,  new’s  of  the  operation  ^uid  or  wrote  in  South  Af- 
was  released  in  detail  by  the  rica.  Of  the  Mail’s  five  inform- 
military  command,  the  news-  auts,  he  was  the  fourth  to  be 
paper  added.  The  'Times  said  it  convicted. 

informed  Marine  officials  in  Mr.  Gandar  defines  his  news- 
Washington  before  publishing  paper’s  policy  thus:  “Mine  is  a 
the  story  and  the  Marines  paper  of  social  protest  with  a 
neither  protested  nor  endorsed  natural  bias  toward  the  under¬ 
publication  plans.  dog,  whoever  he  may  be.”  He 

Mr.  Foisie  said  he  will  abide  rejects  apartheid  which  is  the 
by  the  suspension  but  will  con-  main  plank  of  Premier  Ver- 
tinue  to  cover  news  in  Viet  Nam  woerd’s  all-white  government, 
outside  the  military  commands  Under  the  Prisons  Act,  the 
supervision.  Government  would  have  to 

•  prove  not  only  that  the  Mail 

c,  .  •  1*  had  published  false  information 

Saigon  Bureau  Chief  also  that  it  had  done  so 

San  Diego  without  taking  reasonable  steps 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  36,  assistant  to  verify  it. 
city  editor,  San  Diego  Union,  The  government  also  could  in- 
has  been  transferred  to  the  voke  the  Suppression  of  Com- 
Copley  News  Service  and  as-  munism  Act,  which  would  make 
signed  to  Saigon  as  chief  of  the  it  illegal  to  publish  anything 
new  CNS  bureau  there.  A  Navy  the  journalists  said, 
veteran,  he  joined  the  Union  in  Last  month  Mr.  Gandar  was 
1959  after  two  years  at  another  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Copley  newspaper,  the  Burbank  Mail  (E&P,  Jan.  29).  Raymond 
Daily  Review,  as  city  editor  and  Louw,  formerly  news  editor, 
managing  editor.  was  named  as  acting  editor. 
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Danish  News  Agency 
Marking  100th  Year 


By  Ole  l)uu8 

A^ociated  Prew  Writer 

Copenhagen 

A  century  ago  this  news  story 
went  out  by  messenger  from  an 
office  in  the  lieart  of  Copen¬ 
hagen: 

“A  dispatch  out  of  Hamburg 
has  no  political  news  to  report 
and  trade  in  government  papers 
is  dull.” 

The  news  was  negative,  but 
in  those  days  even  negative  news 
was  news,  and  the  handful  of 
newspapers  subscribing  to  the 
news  sendee  of  Erik  Nicolai 
Ritzau,  a  26-year-old  Army 
lieutenant,  duly  printed  the 
story. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  news 
service  soon  to  become  a  highly 
important  factor  in  Danish 
Journalism.  As  the  Ritzau’s 
Bureau  marked  its  first  cente¬ 
nary  (Feb.  1)  it  commands  a 
nation-wide  news  distribution 
system  in  Denmark. 

Senes  63  Dailies 

The  whole  Danish  press  cele¬ 
brates  the  anniversary,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because 
Ritzau’s  Bureau  is  owned  by  the 
combined  Danish  press.  It  is  the 
only  news  agency  serving  all  of 
Denmark’s  63  dailies,  along  with 
radio  and  tv,  with  a  mixed  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  news  reports. 

Erik  Nicolai  Ritzau  was  a  job¬ 
less  lieutenant,  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Danish  Army  in  a  short  war 
with  Prussia  in  1864. 

Originally  Ritzau’s  initiative 
led  to  the  founding  of  national 
news  agencies  of  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way  and  Finland  with  which 
Ritzau’s  Bureau  is  still  ex¬ 
changing  news  in  a  linkup  also 
connecting  its  downtown  Copen¬ 
hagen  office  with  Agence  France 
Presse,  Reuters,  Deutsche  Presse 
.4gentur,  Tass  and  the  national 
agencies  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Austria. 

For  generations  the  saying  in 
Denmark  was  that  nothing  was 
official  until  it  had  been  reported 
by  Ritzau,  and  government,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  organizations  still 
use  Ritzau  as  the  prime  outlet 
for  official  announcements. 

Telephone  Service 

Ritzau  headed  the  agency 
until  his  death  in  1903.  His  son, 
Lauritz,  carried  on,  turned  the 
agency  into  a  family  company, 
but  continued  as  managing  direc¬ 
tor  when  the  Danish  press  took 
over  in  1945.  Since  1958  the 
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managing  director  has  been 
Gunnar  Naesselund  Hansen. 

For  years  Ritzau’s  Bureau 
hailed  one  basic  principle:  news 
need  not  be  exciting,  but  it  must 
be  correct. 

About  90  newsmen  and  other 
staffers  w'ork  at  the  Copenhagen 
office,  but  they  don’t  sit  around 
anywhere  waiting  for  the  news 
to  come  by  itself  from  more  or 
less  official  sources. 

The  biggest  Ritzau  success  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  telephone  news 
service,  on  big  days  as  many  as 
150,000  Danes  dial  the  Ritzau 
news  service  to  get  a  recorded 
summary  of  the  latest  news. 

• 

Court  Restricts 
Picketing;  Paper 
Closed  by  Guild 

OSHAWA,  Ont. 

A  court  injunction  limiting 
the  number  of  pickets  to  10  at 
the  strikebound  Oshawa  Times 
was  issued  this  week  as  the 
paper  failed  to  go  to  press. 

Justice  J.  F.  Donnelly  award¬ 
ed  the  injunction  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  As  many  as  200  pickets 
at  one  time  had  paraded  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Oshawa  unit  of  the 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  struck  the  city’s  only 
daily  newspaper  Jan.  27. 

Negotiations  between  the 
Times  and  the  36-member  local 
broke  down  during  discussion  of 
the  unit’s  second  contract  with 
the  paper.  Members  of  the 
Typographical  Union  and  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  employed  at  the 
paper  have  not  crossed  the  guild 
picket  lines. 

The  guild  represents  edito¬ 
rial,  circulation,  business  office, 
advertising  and  maintenance 
employes. 

'The  guild  was  asking  for  a 
$20  weekly  wage  increase  in 
most  classifications,  while  the 
company  was  offering  $10. 

The  company  also  turned 
down  a  union  demand  for  a 
contract  provision  protecting 
members  against  layoffs  due  to 
automation. 

The  strikers  were  joined  by 
pickets  from  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  and  work¬ 
ers  from  the  building  trades. 
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Storm  Halts 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

culty  preparing  usual  copy  for 
the  Sunday  Herald-American. 
Deadlines  have  been  stretched 
because  of  the  situation  but  even 
so  the  storm  effects  are  expected 
to  be  felt  by  the  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers  into  next  week. 

In  practically  very  case,  the 
newspapers  forced  to  suspend 
because  of  the  storm  could  have 
published  except  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  problem. 

Staff  members  of  the  Syracuse 
newspapers  used  everything 
from  snowshoes  to  police  cars  to 
get  to  work  only  to  find  they 
couldn’t  get  the  papers  out.  Staff 
members  stayed  in  a  downtown 
hotel  during  the  emergency. 

*  4>  * 

Deliveries  Halted 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Four  dailies  missed  publica¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  issue  this 
week  when  a  blizzard  hit  upstate 
New  York. 

Even  those  newspapers  which 
failed  to  interrupt  publication 
were  unable  to  deliver  to  many 
areas. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Gannett  morning  daily  here 
which  has  never  missed  an  issue, 
except  during  work  stoppages, 
printed  30,000  copies  of  a  36- 
page  paper  Monday  but  could 
deliver  almost  none.  Its  normal 
daily  circulation  is  just  under 
150,000. 

Its  sister  publication,  the  eve¬ 
ning  Times  Union,  decided 
against  publishing  at  all  on 
Monday  when  police  were  asking 
that  all  vehicles  remain  off  the 
street.  An  adless  16-page  T-U 
carried  two  days  comics  Tues¬ 
day. 

Tuesday  morning  the  D&C 
printed  66,200  copies  of  an  ad¬ 
less  16-pager.  Wednesday  it  ex¬ 
panded  its  press  run  to  186,000 
and  delivered  a  major  part  of 
its  circulation  area. 

• 

Asian  Journalists 
Making  Tour  of  U.S. 

Honolulu 

Seventeen  journalists  from  11 
Pacific  countries  began  a  30- 
day  tour  of  the  United  States 
from  here  recently.  The  tour  is 
sponsored  by  the  White  House, 
State  and  Defense  Departments 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  group  includes: 

Australia  —  Lloyd  Marshall, 
feature  writer,  Perth  Daily 
News. 

Hong  Kong — Wai  Kee  Shun, 
managing  director.  Tin  Tin  Yat 
Po. 

Japan — Ikuo  Kanemuri,  edi- 


Radio  Is  No.  1 
For  News  with 
928  People 

Is  radio  the  No.  1  source  of 
news  for  people  in  the  United 
States? 

The  Radio  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  saying  yes  emphatically, 
has  a  new  study  made  by  Tren- 
dex  Inc.  to  prove  its  claim. 

Interviews  last  September 
with  928  adults  in  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles  were  com¬ 
piled,  with  these  results: 

On  arising  in  the  morning, 
70%  said  they  listened  to  news 
on  the  radio;  9%  tuned  in  tv 
news;  20.5%  relied  on  news¬ 
papers;  none  read  magazines. 

Up  to  noon,  69%  said  they 
kept  up  with  the  news  via  radio; 
16%  via  tv;  nearly  14%  with 
newspapers;  about  1%  with 
magazines. 

In  the  afternoon,  nearly  46% 
listened  to  radio  newscasts; 
28%  to  tv;  13%  read  news¬ 
papers  about  the  same  read 
magazines. 

From  6  p.m.  until  bedtime, 
radio  news  held  the  interest  of 
about  14%  while  tv  soared  to 
72%,  newspapers  fell  below 
13%  and  magazines  to  less  than 
1%. 

“The  study,”  said  Miles  David, 
RAB  president,  “reaffirms 
radio’s  dominance  as  a  news 
medium,  both  as  the  first  source 
of  news  and  for  continuing 
news  coverage.” 


torial  writer,  Kyodo  News 
Agency,  and  Kyozo  Isa,  foreign 
news  desk,  Yomiuri  Shimbun. 

Korea  —  Yim  Hongbin,  col¬ 
umnist,  Hankuk  Ilbo. 

Malaysia — Melan  bin  Abdul¬ 
lah,  editor,  Etusan  Melayu,  and 
Chen  Ken-sin,  bureau  chief.  Sin 
Chew  Jit  Poh. 

New  Zealand — Keith  Eunson, 
editorial  writer,  Otago  Daily 
Times. 

Okinawa  —  Morihide  Tomi- 
kawa,  deputy  chief,  Okinawa 
Times. 

The  Philippines  —  Theodore 
M.  Owen,  city  hall  reporter, 
Manila  Bulletin,  and  Lwnides 
Valencia,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Philippines  Herald. 

"Taiwan — Albert  Liu,  report¬ 
er,  United  Daily  News,  and 
George  Hsu,  reporter,  Ta  Hua 
Daily  News. 

Thailand — Prute  Oupatumpa- 
nond,  announcer,  commentator 
and  producer,  Thai  Television 
Co. 

Viet  Nam  —  Nguyen  "Trong, 
managing  editor.  Daily  Tu  Do, 
and  Nghiem  Xuan  Thien,  editor 
and  publisher.  Daily  Thai  Luan. 
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Peppery  Support  Will  Win  Sterling  Salt  Ads 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Much  is  said  about  the  need 
for  sophisticated  media  data  to 
support  media  buying  decisions, 
but  many  of  the  larger  news- 
paper  campaigrns  that  have  run 
i-ecently  appear  to  hinge  a  great 
deal  on  the  willingness  and 
proven  ability  of  newspapers  to 
initiate  effective  merchandising 
support. 

Sealtest,  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  Armour  &  Company, 
Philco  Corporation,  Arrow 
Shirts,  and  Colgate’s  007  are  a 
few  of  the  blue-chip  advertisers 
in  the  recent  months  who  have 
gone  to  newspapers  with  appeals 
for  merchandising  support  in 
one  form  or  another  to  help 
bolster  paid  space  campaigns. 

Vote  of  Confidence 

Just  last  week,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  the 
agency  for  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute,  in  announcing 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  that 
the  API  schedule  has  been 
placed  exclusively  in  news¬ 
papers,  said:  “Newspapers  have 
earned  this  vote  of  confidence 
with  outstanding  merchandising 
and  promotional  support.’’  At 
the  end  of  each  year  API  makes 
awards  to  those  papers  that 
render  the  best  support,  as  do 
other  advertisers,  such  as  Philco, 
Sealtest  and  Armour. 

The  other  day  this  reporter 
heard  a  presentation  Young  i 
Rubicam  gave  to  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  a  campaign  for 
International  Salt  Company  of 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa.  This  cam¬ 
paign  for  Sterling  Table  Salt 
has  been  running  exclusively  in 
78  newspapers  since  last  May. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
was  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  winding  up  this  fiscal  year's 
campaign  in  a  “blaze  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  achievement,’’  as 
Arthur  Jones,  Y&R  media  super¬ 
visor,  put  it.  Mr.  Jones  told  the 
representatives  that  the  agency 
will  start  work  soon  on  the 
1966-1967  campaign  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  16,600- 
line  schedule  remain  exclusively 
in  newspapers. 

‘Local  Excitement* 

idison  Avenue  to  However,  Mr.  Jones  said  ^ 
jet  delivering  a  1,  2,  client  will  have  to  be  assured 
for  newspaper  ad-  that  the  “local  excitement  ex 
’  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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f  rom  this 
)u\  conies 
popcorn. 


Arthur  Jones 


Monty  Bachikoff 


Bill  Vieser 
Account  Exec 
Young  6r  Rubicam 


Jack  Kauffman 

Exec  I’R 

Bureau  of  Advertising 


Media  Su^rvisor 
Young  &r  Rubicam 


Media  Buyer 
Young  &  Rubicam 


Flynn  Throws  a  1-2-3 
Punch  for  Newspapers 

“Man  wanted  in  advertising  man  to,  of  all  places,  th 

department  of  Tulsa  World."  ment  district  in  New 

■This  two-line  help  wanted  City, 

ad  appeared  41  years  ago  in  “I  will  never  forge 

the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  look  on  the  faces  of  soi 

and  the  young  man  who  the  people  when  I  told 

jumped  at  the  opportunity  I  was  an  ad  salesman 

was  Carl  P.  Flynn,  who  is  the  Tulsa  World,’’  Mr.  ! 

now  the  41st  president  of  the  recalled.  One  of  the  gai 

International  Newspaper  Ad-  makers  consented  to  hei 

vertising  Executives.  story  and  bought  a  full 

Mr.  Flynn  left  a  job  in  the  “As  I  was  leaving,  he  tc 

accounting  office  of  the  something  which  I  have 

Louisville  &  Nashville  rail-  forgotten.  He  said  I  si 

road  to  be  with  his  twin  more  enthusiasm  about 

brother  in  Tulsa,  got  the  job  I  was  selling  than  most 

on  the  newspaper  and  never  men  after  a  million 

left.  In  1963,  he  was  made  order.” 

advertising  director  of  the  Mr.  Flynn’s  enthu 

Newspaper  Printing  Corpo-  has  never  died.  He  pr 

ration,  agent  for  the  Tulsa  proclaimed  that  1965  wi 

World  and  Tribune.  Under  Tulsa  newspapers’  best 

his  directorship  the  two  pa-  on  record,  topping  the 

pers  made  their  greatest  vious  47  million  line  ma 

gains  in  advertising  linage  in  1955  by  more  than  1 

last  year.  lion  lines, 

Mr.  Flynn  subscribes  to  In  his  keynote  addre 

a  selling  attitude  he  learned  INAE  at  New  Orleans 

early  in  his  career  but  one  Flynn  demonstrated  soi 

which  seems  to  come  natural-  his  enthusiasm  in  poi 

ly  to  him.  Shortly  after  he  out  the  dramatic  g 

had  been  promoted  from  the  strides  made  by  newsp 

mat  department  to  the  local  since  1946.  He  suggestei 

display  staff  in  1929  he  was  newspapers  this  year  s 

given  the  assignment  of  sell-  begin  to  “toot”  their 

ing  16  pages  in  the  first  ro-  horn  a  little  more, 

togravure  section  published  “We  are  not  behinc 

by  the  World.  The  assign-  times.  We  are  not  unco-c 

ment  took  the  rookie  sales-  tive.  We  are  not  sta 


EVIDENCE  of  tome  of  fhe  leffert,  gimmicict,  and  ofher  merchan-  give  away  such  items  as  sterling  silver  salt  and  pepper  shakers 

dising  ideas  employed  by  newspapers  to  inform  the  trade  of  the  (Philadelphia  Bulletin):  compasses  (Boston  Globe);  and  coin  saver 

Sterling  Salt  campaign.  Gimmick  mailers,  the  agency  reported,  seem  sheets  filled  with  pennies  (Worcester  Telegram-Gaiette). 

to  have  replaced  the  "jumbo"  postcard.  Newspapers  were  known  to 


hibited  thus  far  by  newspapers 
will  continue  when  the  new  cam- 
pai^  begins  in  June.  He  asked 
newspapers  on  the  schedule  to 
give  evidence  of  this  support, 
inunediately,  in  the  following 
form. 

1.  Work  out  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  local  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  you  can  conceive. 

2.  Make  immediate  contact 
with  the  International  Salt  sales 
representatives  in  the  newspaper 
area  to  coordinate  efforts  for 
maximum  effectiveness;  and 

3.  Position  the  Sterling  Table 
Salt  ads  on  food  pages  pre¬ 
dominantly  made  up  of  editorial 
content  to  assure  maximum 
visibility. 

If  each  newspaper  agrees  to 
comply  with  tWs  request,  Mr. 

Jones  asked  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  directors  give  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  willingness  by 
sending  a  collect  telegram  to 
Monty  Bachikoff,  media  buyer. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York, 
saying  the  following: 

“We’re  with  you  for  maximum 
Sterling  Salt  Support.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  examples  of 
some  merchandising  ideas  done 
by  newspapers  to  date  are  being 
mailed  to  newspapers.  He  said 
he  was  particularly  impressed 
with  some  of  the  “gimmick” 
mailings  to  the  trade.  The 
agency  has  compiled  two  full 
books  of  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams  to  show  to  the  client  when 
it  makes  its  recommendation. 

The  Sterling  Salt  campaign, 
which  Mr.  Jones  said  is  the 
“biggest  by  a  general  food  ad- 
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vertiser  in  years,”  consists  of  a 
series  of  600-line  “image-build¬ 
ing  product  ads”  scheduled  every 
second  or  third  week  in  44 
newspapers  in  key  markets  and 
a  one-shot  1000-line  promotional 
ad  which  is  also  scheduled  in  34 
smaller  market  newspapers. 

The  following  newspapers 
have  been  receiving  the  Sterling 
ad  campaign  and  are  being  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign: 

Boston  Globe 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
Providence  Bulletin  Journal 
Bridseport  Post  Telesram 
Hartford  Times 
New  Haven  Resrister 
New  London  Day 
Sprin^eld  Union  News 
Waterbury  Republican  American 
Buffalo  News 
Erie  Times  News 

Rochester  Democrat  £  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union 
BinKhamton  Press 
Elmira  Star  Gazette 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  Herald 
Journal 

Albany  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News 

Schenectady  Gazette 
Troy  Record  Times  Record 
Newport  News  Times  Herald/Press 
Norfolk,  Va.  Pilot/Ledser-Star 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Post  Times  Star 
Hackensack  Record 
Newark  News 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
New  York  News  (C£S) 

Passaic-Clifton  Herald  News 
Paterson  News 
Plainfield  Courier  News 
Trenton  Times 
Allentown  Call  Chronicle 
Elaston  Express 
Camden  Courier  Post 
Bethlehem  Globe  Times 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Wilmington  New  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Scranton  Times 
Scranton  Tribune  Scrantonian 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  Times  Leader 
News 

Pittsburgh  Press  Post  Gazette 

Charleston  Mail  Gazette 

Wheeling  Intelligencer  News  Register 


Promotional  Ads  Only 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Worcester  Telegram  Gazette 
Lowell  Sun 
Lawrence  Eagle 

Portland  Ebcpress  Press  Herald 

Jamestown  Post  Journal 

Niagara  Falla  Gazette 

Olean  Times  Herald 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  Press 

Watertown  Times 

Oneonta  Star 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch/News  Leader 

Dayton  News  Journal  Herald 

Ashland  News 

Berwick  Enterprise 

Bloomsburg  Press 

Danville  News 

Hazleton  Standard  Speaker 

Mahanoy  City  Record  American 

Milton  Standard 

Pottsville  Republican 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch 

Shenandoah  Herald 

Sunbury  Daily  Item 

Tamaqua  Courier 

Williamsport  Sun  Gazette 

Harrisburg  News  Patriot 

York  Dispatch 

Reading  Eagle  Times 

Lancaster  New  Era 

Huntington  Advertiser  Herald-Dispatch 

Altoona  Mirror 

Johnstown  Tribune  Deanoerat 

Ads  Keyed  to  Weather 

Young  &  Rubicam  also  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising  for  Inter¬ 
national’s  Halite  salt,  which  is 
used  to  melt  snow  and  ice  on 
sidewalks  and  pavements.  News¬ 
papers  at  the  beginning  of  each 
winter  season  are  supplied  a  set 
of  three  different  ads  with  in¬ 
structions  to  run  one  of  them 
when  there  is  a  90%  probabil¬ 
ity  of  snow  falling.  The  paper 
may  run  as  many  as  five  ads 
during  a  season. 

Bill  Vieser,  account  executive 
for  International  Salt,  said  the 
Halite  campaign  has  run  with¬ 
out  any  flaws.  He  said  the 
papers  have  been  right  about 
snow  90%  of  the  time. 

Richard  Kain,  national  adver¬ 


tising  representative  for  the 
iVew  Brunsvnck  (N.  J.)  Home 
News,  who  was  st^ding  by,  said 
he  has  given  his  secretary  the 
extra  duty  of  checking  local 
weather  forecasts  for  him. 

• 

Appliance  Promotion 
Has  Utility  Ad  Support 

Linagre  opportunities  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  retail  appliance 
area  are  indicated  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

According  to  a  jmnt  NEMA- 
Edison  Electrical  Institute  sur¬ 
vey,  70  electric  utilities  have 
indicated  they  will  promote  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  in  1966 — 69  refriger¬ 
ator-freezers  and  56  dish¬ 
washers. 

Most  utilities  will  provide  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  with  material 
help  toward  building  traffic  and 
closing  sales.  Typical  aid  in¬ 
cludes  cash  bonuses  to  dealer 
salesmen ;  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  funds  as  high  as  50%  for 
dealers;  as  well  as  extensive 
advertising  of  product  features 
and  benefits  by  the  utility  in 
local  newspapers. 

Most  electric  range  promo¬ 
tions  are  scheduled  for  the 
period  March-April-May,  with 
April  the  peak  month. 

Almost  all  refrigerator- 
freezer  campaigns  are  scheduled 
for  summer,  with  June-July  the 
peak  months.  Dishwasher  pro¬ 
motions  are  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  Mother’s  Day 
and  pre-Christmas. 
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On  the  Ground  Floor 
With  Shopping  Center 

By  V'ictor  A.  Modeer 


Our  first  shopping  center 
opened  late  last  summer,  and 
previous  to  the  construction  (as 
is  probably  true  in  all  communi¬ 
ties)  rumors  flew  thick  and  fast 
that  a  shopping  center  was  go¬ 
ing  to  open  and  it  finally  crys¬ 
tallized — a  Kansas  City  devel¬ 
oper  announced  he  had  leased 
ground  in  the  east  part  of  our 
city.  It  was  some  time  later  be¬ 
fore  ho  announced  the  two  key 
stores  that  would  anchor  the 
center  —  these  were  Penney’s 
and  Wards. 

In  the  meantime  we  thought 
we  ought  to  get  ready  for  each 
of  the  tenants  in  the  hope  we 
could  get  our  complete  story  to 
them  before  any  competition 
could,  so  we  prepared  a  com¬ 
plete  folder  which  contained  the 
newspaper  story,  our  rates, 
deadlines,  circulation  coverage, 
map  of  our  circulation  coverage, 
also  a  map  of  the  city  showing 
access  routes  and  the  location 
of  the  downtown  shopping  area 
and  other  important  retail  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  Sears  Roebuck,  K- 
Mart  Discount  House,  etc. 

We  also  included  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  folder,  which  in  addition 
to  the  above  information  gave 
employment  figures,  wage  scales 
for  the  various  types  of  employ¬ 
ment  such  as  clerks,  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers,  pay  days, 
and  a  wealth  of  other  informa¬ 
tion  that  we  felt  new  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  in. 

We  then  went  to  the  devel¬ 
oper  and  made  our  contact  with 
him  and  the  architects. 

Home  Office  Calls 

We  then  began  to  make  calls 
on  the  home  office  of  each  ten¬ 
ant  as  it  was  announced,  with 
all  the  information,  and  got  to 
know  the  headquarters  officials 
as  well  as  those  who  might 
eventually  be  assigned  to  the 
St.  Joseph  store.  Naturally  we 
began  by  calling  on  Wards  in 
Chicago  and  Penney’s  in  New 
York.  Later  on,  as  the  new  ten¬ 
ants  were  added,  we  made  those 
calls  too — of  course  a  number 
of  them  were  in  Kansas  City, 
only  a  short  distance  away,  such 
as  Katz  Drug  Company,  the 
Safeway  District  Office  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  smaller  tenants  such 
as  the  theatre,  fabric  shop. 
Household  Finance,  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  and  several  others.  Another 
group  were  either  new  St.  Jo- 
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seph  businesses  or  a  second 
store  for  established  local  out¬ 
lets.  There  were  several  stores 
in  Omaha;  the  Regal  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Woolworth  dis¬ 
trict  office  in  St.  Louis,  and 
Thom  McAn  in  New  York. 

We  had  all  this  accomplished 
long  before  the  opening  in  Au¬ 
gust  1965.  We  felt  that  being 
known  to  the  home  offices  of 
these  various  concerns  should 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  us 
and  we  think  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  sound  practice.  We 
had  requests  from  several  of 
the  offices  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  I  am  sure  we  were 
probably  the  only  contact  knovim 
by  name  to  these  home  offices, 
other  than  the  developer  him¬ 
self. 

Admittedly,  some  of  these 
stores  were  going  to  be  infre¬ 
quent  advertisers  —  if  at  all. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  we  felt  the 
time  and  effort  spent  cultivating 
them  worth  while.  After  all, 
there  was  a  shopping  center 
budget  for  media  of  about  $20,- 
000  and  if  these  small  stores 
had  a  vote  we  wanted  them  on 
our  side.  From  opening  to 
Christmas  (four  months)  the 
center  spent  just  under  $10,000 
on  media  advertising  and  we  got 
$7,000.  We  hope  to  do  as  well  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  amount  of  space  used 
since  this  opening  in  August  we 
think  has  been  rather  unusual 
and  has  also  proved  the  value  of 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in 
making  these  contacts. 

Total  Circulation 

Granted — the  size  of  our  com¬ 
munity  makes  it  advantageous 
to  the  center  to  use  our  entire 
circulation  profitably.  We  are 
not  faced  with  the  problem  of 
some  metropolitan  areas,  where 
shopping  centers  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  use  total  circulation. 
We  also,  some  time  before  this 
center  opened,  put  in  a  multiple- 
store  section  rate  where,  if  an 
organization  such  as  the  mer¬ 
chants  association  at  the  shop¬ 
ping  center,  or  the  downtown 
merchants’  association,  or  any 
group  of  retailers  belonging  to 
such  an  association,  will  buy  a 
solid  section  of  advertising,  do 
all  the  sales  and  developing 
work  themselves,  and  we  bill 
only  the  association  so  that  we 
have  only  one  bill,  they  can  earn 
a  flat  rate  for  this  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  section.  The 


rate  usually  averages  lower 
than  most  of  our  regular  retail 
rates.  This  has  also  proved  a 
great  help. 

Montgomery  Ward’s  store 
opened  in  May,  three  months 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  center, 
which  now  has  36  stores  (this 
includes  Wards  &  Penney’s  — 
10,000  square  feet  overall  — 
down  to  shoe  repair  shop,  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  etc.).  When  the  center 
finally  opened  in  the  middle  of 
August  without  Penney’s  and 
Woolworth’s,  it  opened  with  a 
38-page  regular  size  section  and 
followed  four  days  later  with 
a  20-page  tabloid  and  three  days 
later  with  a  32-page  tabloid. 

On  September  15th  when  the 
Penney  and  Woolworth  stores 
opened  to  fill  out  the  center, 
there  was  a  42-page  regular  size 
section,  of  which  only  four 
pages  were  editorial.  Through 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  center 
used  a  24-page  tab  on  October 
13th;  18-page  reg^alar  size  sec¬ 
tion  on  November  3;  20-page 
regular  size  section  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25;  and  on  December  16  a 
16-page  regular  size  section — 
so  that  during  the  first  ten 
weeks  the  center  was  open  there 
were  eight  advertising  sections 
for  a  total  of  206  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  is  in  addition. 


of  course,  to  the  space  used 
regularly  by  the  tenants,  which 
was  considerable.  We  have  as¬ 
signed  one  man  to  the  center 
and  that  is  all  he  handles. 

We  felt  this  method  of  de- 
v'eloping  our  contacts  with  the 
shopping  center  so  successful 
that  not  too  long  ago  when  an¬ 
other  developer  announced  a 
smaller  shopping  center,  in 
which  a  discount  operator  would 
be  the  key  store,  w-e  immediately 
made  up  the  same  kind  of  pres¬ 
entation  and  went  to  Chicago  to 
their  home  office.  Although  not 
a  shovel  of  dirt  has  been  turned, 
w’e  were  welcomed  by  a  full 
half-day  session  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and  have 
since  had  several  inquiries  for 
information  about  St.  Joseph. 
We  have  also  contacted  the  de¬ 
veloper,  and  although  this  will 
be  a  considerably  smaller  en¬ 
deavor,  we  feel  sure  that  we  are 
in  on  the  ground  floor  and  will 
receive  the  bulk  of  any  adver¬ 
tising  budget  involved. 

(Mr.  Modeer,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  St.  Joseph  News-Press  & 
Gazette,  made  this  presentation 
at  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  meeting 
in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  21.) 


Linage 

Leaders . . .  1965 

1965 

1964 

Morning 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Washin^on  Post  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna  .. 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

New  York  Times  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

80,157,824 

49,418,507 

47,730,887 

44,458,411 

37,700,787 

38,854,311 

34,477,885 

33,073,952 

32,772,187 

32,180,898 

Los  Angeles  Timas  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribuna  . 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

New  York  Timas  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

.  55  989,413 
.  45,987,081 
.  44,253,930 
.  41,182,788 
.  35,418,044 
.  34,513,300 
.  33,824,588 
.  32,453,137 
.  31,843,791 
.  31,149,925 

Evening 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  News  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Phoenix  Gazette . 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Washington  Star  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

38,701,328 

38,395,788 

37,838,810 

37,492,735 

38,729,295 

34,408,445 

34,238,080 

33,495,583 

33,409,282 

33,333,851 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

San  Jose  News  . 

Clavatand  Prass . . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Montraal  Star  . 

Washington  Star  . 

Orlando  Star  . 

Denver  Post  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

.  37,733,052 
.  38,027,788 
.  35,818,083 
.  34,335,800 
.  33,770,804 
.  32,459,344 
.  31,887,792 
.  31,149,925 
.  31,147,899 
.  30,954,197 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Timas  . 

New  York  Times . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

New  York  News . 

Washington  Post  . 

Boston  &lobt . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

41,258,785 

32,787,050 

22,538,851 

20,784,843 

20,584,833 

19,817,117 

19,024,039 

19,017,048 

18,832,595 

18,528,804 

Los  Angeles  Timas  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  News  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

8altimora  Sun  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

.  37,028,288 
.  35,250,325 
.  20,447,243 
.  20,388,507 
.  19,068,422 
.  18,850,805 

.  18.778,550 
.  18.804,159 
.  17,544,542 

.  18,911,985 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 


Los  Angalas  Timas  MS .  101,414,587 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  88,539,217 

Washington  Post  MS  .  88,442,548 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  88,995,082 

Miami  Herald  MS .  88,259,471 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  59,485,97) 

Detroit  News  ES  .  54,157,421 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  53,491,872 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ES  ....  51,708,547 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  49,775,188 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angelas  Timas  MS  .  93,017,899 

New  York  Times  MS  .  87,703,482 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  83,531,823 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  81,8)0,031 

Washington  Post  MS  .  8), 185, 915 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  55,114,208 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  52,147,392 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ....  50,422,341 
San  Jose  Mercury  t  Mercury- 

News  MS  .  48,302,494 

Naw  Orleans  Timas-Picayuna  MS  ^,238,877 
Source:  Media  Records,  ine. 
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“Let  us  forget  that  we  fought.  Let  us  remember  only  that  we 
have  made  peace.  Let  us  say  there  shall  be  no  degradation, 
no  people  over  whom  we  triumph.  Our  triumph  is  their  tri¬ 
umph.  Our  triumph  is  the  uplifting  of  everyone  to  the  common 
platform  of  American  liberty  and  American  nationality.  Our 
triumph  is  not  the  triumph  of  a  section;  it  is  not  the  triumph 


of  a  race;  it  is  not  the  triumph  of  a  class.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
the  American  people,  making  us  all,  in  life,  in  heart  and  pur¬ 
pose,  the  people,  the  one  people  of  the  great  American 
Republic.”— /rom  a  political  speech  given  by  Horace  Greeley, 
newspaperman  and  educator,  during  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  August,  1872. 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH 


C«|2^  ^leulS{M{2M^ 


In  the  belief  that  only  by  reviewing  our  great  American  heritage  can  we  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 
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News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  |  Glendale  News-Press  |  Monrovia  News-Post  |  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  j  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  | 
ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  I  Illinois  State  Register  I  Aurora  Beacon-News  I  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  I  Joliet  Herald-News 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Des  Moines  Papers 
Develop  Long  Reach 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


When  you’ve  got  a  good  thing 
going — such  as  boosting  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  linage — it  pays 
to  keep  it  going  and  doing  all 
you  can  to  make  it  even  better. 

In  mid-1962  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  classified 
advertising  department  installed 
its  first  Wide  Area  Telephone 
Service  (WATS)  line  to  handle 
accounts  around  Iowa.  Prior  to 
that  time,  these  newspapers  had 
one  man  in  the  field  and  handled 
most  of  the  ads  by  mail,  or  by 
regular  (and  more  costly)  long 
distance  telephone. 

(Wide  Area  Telephone  Service 
permits  an  unlimit^  number  of 
long  distance  calls  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  at  a  fixed  rate.  The 
Des  Moines  newspai)ers  have  the 
service  for  the  State  of  Iowa.) 

By  fall  1962  a  second  line  was 
installed  and  in  May,  1963,  the 
two  saleswomen  were  servicing 
about  27,000  lines  of  classified 
advertising  a  month.  This 
climbed  to  47,000  lines  a  month 
by  January,  1964,  when  a  third 
line  and  saleswoman  were 
added.  The  operation  moved 
from  the  regular  phone  room  to 
a  separate  area  and  later  a  spe¬ 
cial  room  with  sound-proo&ig 
and  carpeting  was  constructed. 

75,000  Line  Average 

By  the  end  of  September, 
1965,  the  monthly  average  had 
climbed  to  almost  75,000  lines 
and  J.  R.  Hudson,  CAM,  added 
a  fourth  WATS  line. 

Last  year  the  women  in  the 
“state  room”  sold  776,804  lines 
of  classified  advertising,  a  16.2 
percent  increase  from  the  667,- 
421  lines  sold  in  1964. 


A  great  percentage  of  the 
advertisements  handled  through 
the  “state  room”  are  in  farm 
equipment  and  livestock  classifi¬ 
cations.  The  unique  circulation 
pattern  of  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  and  the  daily 
morning  Register  and  evening 
Tribune  gives  an  advertiser 
state-wide  coverage,  plus  out-of- 
state  circulation  in  bordering 
counties,  especially  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  For  example,  85 
percent  of  the  Sunday  Register’s 
520,000  circulation  is  outside 
Polk  County  (Des  Moines),  pro¬ 
viding  60  percent  coverage  of 
the  state. 

But,  “state  room”  business 
isn’t  limited  to  these  two  classi¬ 
fications.  The  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  carries  an  extensive 
“Teachers  Wanted”  classifica¬ 
tion  the  year  around.  Other 
classifications  most  common  to 
WATS-line  business  are:  help 
wanted,  pets  for  sale  (especially 
purebred) ,  construction  and 
other  equipment,  sports  cars, 
airplanes,  antiques,  camping  and 
travel  trailers  and  mobile  homes, 
farms  for  sale,  hunting  equip¬ 
ment  and  riding  horses  and 
ponies. 

Over  the  years,  each  of  the 
women  has  built  her  own  ac¬ 
count  list.  She  calls  them  at 
regfular  intervals  and  through 
experience  knows  what  they 
want.  “It  makes  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  a  customer  to  be 
called  long  distance  once  or 
twice  a  week,”  says  Mr.  Hudson. 
“And,  while  they  are  mostly  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Iowa,  the  women  have 
accounts  outside  the  state,  too.” 

All  incoming  long  distance 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE! 

Most  people  in  the  newspaper  business  will  agree.  First,  you 
have  to  have  a  good  story  and,  secondly,  you  need  a  truly 
efficient  and  low-cost  means  of  reaching  your  prospects.  And 
that’s  exactly  why  CIRCULATION  ’62,  ’63,  ’64,  and  ’65  each 
reached  new  hig^  in  the  number  of  ads  and  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  newspapers.  In  four  short  years  we  are  up  to  252 
advertisers  running  a  total  of  117  pages  in  CIRCULATION 
’65.  Every  newspaper  has  a  good  story,  and  in  the  pages  of 
CIRCULATION  ’66  you  have  perhaps  the  outstanding  promo¬ 
tional  value  available.  Your  ad  is  alive  for  a  full  12  months: 
the  book  provides  a  perfect  editorial  background  (your  circu¬ 
lation  facts  organized  in  a  simple,  useful  form  and  related  to 
those  of  all  other  daily  newspapers).  Your  prospects  see  your 
ad  when  they  are  interested  in  your  market  area — and  when 
they  are  about  to  take  some  action.  CIRCULATION  ’66  will 
be  the  best  evei.  Closing  date  is  March  15.  Send  your  space 
reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Diinois. 
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Classified  Linage  Leaders .  • .  1965 


Moraiiia 


Lot  Angalts  Timat  .  19,444,488 

Washington  Post  .  17,748,544 

Clavtiand  Plain  Daaler  .  13,087,941 

Miami  Harald  .  12,079,787 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  11,494,543 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  10,875,373 

Naw  York  Timas .  10,717,044 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna  .  10,017,537 

San  Francisco  Chronicia  .  9,878,347 

Orlando  Santinal  .  9,848,489 


Morning 

Lot  Angalas  Timas  .  17,499  225 

Washington  Post  .  14,589  010 

San  Francisco  Examinar  .  I2,'934|32 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  .  12.^1  in 

Miami  Harald  .  Il,t47'709 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  IO,4U'79y 

Naw  York  Timas .  10,404  524 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna  .  9‘,lis'o72 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  9,I44|47I 

Cincinnati  Biquirar .  9,0039^ 


Evaning 


Evaning 


Houston  Chronicia  .  13,859,341 

San  Francisco  Examinar  A  Naws- 

Call  Bullatin  .  12,991,010 

San  Josa  Naws  .  11,4^,484 

Norfolk  Ladgar-Star  .  11,304,294 

Toronto  Star  .  10,977,129 

Montraal  Star  .  10,247,749 

Minnaapolis  Star .  10,005,381 

Orlando  Star  .  9,848,489 

Atlanta  Journal  .  9,3K,234 

Datroit  Naws  9,379,251 

Sunday 

Lot  Angalas  Timas  .  14,212,875 

Naw  York  Timas  ..  .  9,9M,I04 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  8,408,833 

•oston  Globa .  7,779,499 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  4,741,253 

Minnaapolis  Tribuno  .  4,043,475 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  5,832,918 

Washington  Post  .  5,549,289 

Columbus  Dispatch .  5,353,159 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar .  5,159,938 


Houston  Chronicia  . . 

San  Josa  Naws  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Montraal  Star  . 

Norfolk  Ladgar-Star 
Minnaapolis  Star  . . 

Danvar  Post  . 

Orlando  Star  . 

Akron  Baacon-Journal 
Atlanta  Journal  . 


1 3,040, on 
>0.45t,t0e 
10.544,435 
10,511,021 
9,409,179 
9,192,827 
S,7IO,4n 
8.455,107 
8,450,332 
•.294,274 


Sunday 

Los  Angalas  Timas  11,498,431 

Now  York  Timas .  9,447,742 

Milwaukaa  Journal  7,5t4JII 

Boston  Globa .  4,349,494 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  S,974,8W 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna  .  S,47r,444 

Ciavaland  Plain  Daalar  5,049,491 

Miami  Harald  .  5,022,3W 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  5,014,104 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  4,9n,4l3 

Source:  Media  Records,  Inc, 


classified  advertising  calls  are 
switched  to  these  women.  This  is 
one  way  they  secure  new  ac¬ 
counts.  They  also  check  the  clas¬ 
sified  pagres  of  other  newspapers 
around  the  state  and  go  through 
phone  books  for  possible  new 
customers. 

“We  do  not  try  to  take  the 
business  away  from  the  home 
town  newspapers,”  Mr.  Hudson 
pointed  out,  “because  many  items 
can  and  should  be  sold  locally. 
But,  some  things  need  a  wider 
audience  and  we  provide  that  in 
the  Register  and  Tiribune.” 

Solicitation  Problem 

Mr.  Hudson  is  planning  a 
change  in  the  “state  room”  that 
would  divide  the  state  alpha¬ 
betically  by  towns.  “Each  of  the 
four  women  now  has  accounts  in 
the  same  towns,”  he  explains, 
“and  that  presents  a  problem 
regarding  the  solicitation  of  new 
business  and  handling  of  in¬ 
coming  calls.” 

To  further  aid  in  soliciting 
new  business,  a  setries  of  in¬ 
paper  adveirtisements  has  been 
prepared  by  the  newspapers’ 
promotion  department.  These 
ads  ai^  direct^  at  people  who 
have  things  of  state-wide  inter¬ 
est  to  sell.  “We  assume,”  Mr. 
Hudson  says,  “that  they  have 
already  tried  their  local  news¬ 
paper.  In  the  adveiliisement  we 
point  out  that  any  reader  is  only 
a  few  seconds  away  from  Des 
Moines  by  telephone  and  include 
a  coupon.  They  put  their  phone 
number  and  name  on  the  coupon, 
mail  it,  and  we  call  them  right 
back.” 

The  four  women  work  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  week.  But,  the 


lines  are  not  idle  after  they  go 
home.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  uses  them  for  state-wide 
subscription  solicitation  and  to 
gather  sales  reports.  The  credit 
department  also  uses  the  WATS 
lines  once  a  month  to  follow-up 
on  delinquent  accounts,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  has  proven  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Two  additional  WATS  lines 
ai^  available  to  general  use, 
mostly  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  although  the  other  adver¬ 
tising  departments  also  use  them 
to  great  advantage. 

a  a  a 

CLASS  CLASSinED 

Classified  with  class  —  that’s 
the  way  it’s  done  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  where  Frank  Hastings, 
CAM  of  the  Light,  ran  a  full- 
page  grand  opening  ad  for  a 
Rolls  Royce  dealership  in  his 
Jan.  14  classified  section. 

The  copy,  which  carried  the 
theme,  “British  spoken  here”, 
was  created  and  placed  by  At¬ 
kins  and  Associates,  a  San  An¬ 
tonio  advertising  agency. 

• 

Easterlies  Ad  Pilot 

The  appointment  of  John  B. 
Andersen  as  division  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  Eastern 
Airlines  was  announced  by 
Georg  S.  Gordon,  vice  president- 
marketing.  He  succeeds  Richard 
W.  Lueking,  who  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Andersen’s  most  recent  po¬ 
sition  has  been  as  managing 
partner  on  the  Braniff  Inter¬ 
national  account  with  the  firm 
of  Jack  Tinker  &  Pai^nere,  New 
York. 
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Floridans  New 
Space  Ai^e  Newspaper 

moAY 

, , .  starts  March  21 


America’s  newest  newspaper. 

TOD/4y.  — exciting:  as  tomorrow,  complete  as 
yesterday.  Every  morning,  starting  March  2 1 . 

TODylY-  -a  modern.  Space  Age  newspaper  to 
serve  the  Cape  Kennedy  area,  birthplace  of  the 
Space  Age. 


If  you  are  a  newsman  or  salesman  (or  woman) 
who  wants  to  work  for  TODAY  write  Personnel 
Department.  Box  1330,  Cocoa.  Fla. 

If  you  are  an  advertiser  who  wants  to  reach 
this  affluent  audience  in  the  Cape  area 
(youngest  average  age,  best  education,  highest 
per  family  income  in  Florida),  write  (iannett 


Advertising  .Sales,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y 10020 
If  you  are  just  curious  and  want  to  read  a 
new  Space  Age  newspaper,  write  for  an 
advance  subscription  to  Circulation  De¬ 
partment,  Bitx  1330,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

...  do  it  TODAY 


(pfiiuielt  Fltprida  NensiHipers 


The  Cocoa  Trihiiiie 
Titusi'ille  Star- A dvocate 
Eau  (at  Hie  (Aturier 


&  moAY 


fewest  Member  of  the  Pulitizer-prize  winning  (rttnneU  Group 


Agency  Holds 

St.  PAxn.,  Minn. 

Approximately  300  persons 
attended  open  house  festivities 
here  Feb.  4  in  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  offices  of  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams  Inc.,  at  750  S.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Blvd.  MJ&A  had 
been  in  downtown  Minneapolis 
since  1961. 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  MJ&A  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  new  building  was 
chosen  because  it  offers  the 
greatest  convenience  to  clients 
and  because  of  continued  growth 
in  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

After  serving  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  3M  Company  for 
several  years  out  of  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  the  agency  established 
itself  in  the  Twin  Cities  in  1961, 
Mr.  Jones  recalled.  Thirty  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  during  the 
first  year,  and  billings  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $3  million.  Today 
Mr.  Jones  said,  WJ&A  (Twin 
Cities)  employs  68,  and  billings 
are  $8  million. 

Overlooking  the  Mississippi 
River  midway  between  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the 
newest  MJ&A  office  occupies 
18,000  square  feet  of  fioor  space. 
The  office  close  to  the  airport,  is 
the  third  largest  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm's  seven  offices,  which 


AAA.IN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sngineers 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STRUT.  BOSTON.  MASS.  KIM 
TO.  ai7)  TSl^aSK 

MOI  C.  MORtHCAO  ST..  CHARLOTTE.  N.C.  21204 
TEL(704)32S.173S 
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Open  House  in  New  Building 


NEW  OFFICES  of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Agency  overlook 
Mississippi  River  midway  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  With 
floor  area  double  that  of  previous  quarters  in  downtown  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Twin  Cities  operation  employs  68  and  billings  are  $8 
million. 


include  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Toronto  and  Zurich. 

The  Twin  Cities  office  is 
headed  by  James  A.  Walker, 
senior  vicepresident  and 
regional  manager.  Other  officers 
are  James  R.  Rahders,  John  T. 
Foley,  and  Otis  W.  Winegar, 
vicepresidents. 

• 

WEST  WEIR  &  BARTEL  has 
been  named  by  Dui^Sani  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  for  its  automatic 
toilet  bowl  cleaner,  which  is 
being  introduced  nationally. 

*  *  « 

DANCER-FITZGERALD- 
SAMPLE  has  been  named  for 
Schick  Electric  Inc.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  a  $5  million  ad  pro¬ 
gram  this  year. 

*  *  * 

DOYLE,  DANE,  BERN- 
BACH  annual  report  to  stock¬ 
holders  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Oct.  31  shows  billings  for  the 
year  reached  $134,232,647,  an 
increase  of  27.2%  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Gross  income  was 
$20,656,851,  up  26.6%. 


PAPERT,  KOENIG,  LOIS— 
Sam  Haven,  George  Brent,  and 
Len  Pearlstein  have  joined  the 
agency  as  media  supervisors. 
Mr.  Haven  will  be  responsible 
for  Hunt  Foods  and  National 
Airlines;  Mr.  Pearlstein  will 
work  on  Quaker  Oats  and  Coty; 
and  Mr.  Brent  will  handle  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  and  Xerox.  Paul 
Steinhacker  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  media  supervisor  of 
U.S.  Rubber  and  Xerox  (print). 
John  Collins,  formerly  media 
director,  has  been  named  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  National 
Airlines.  Mai  Ochs  and  Jack 
Green  become  associate  media 
directors. 

*  *  4 

KETCHUM,  MacLEOD  & 
GROVE — J.  Joseph  Larsen  has 
left  Cunningham  &  Walsh  to 
become  a  media  supervisor  in 
the  New  York  office. 

*  4  « 

COLE  &  WEBER,  Portland, 
Ore.  entered  its  35th  year  of 
advertising  agency  operation 
with  approximately  $12  million 
billings. 


Carson /Roberts  Merges 
Media  Departments 

Los  Angeles 

Carson/Roberts/Inc.  has  con¬ 
solidated  its  print  and  broadcast 
media  operations  into  a  single 
department  and  has  appointed 
Eddie  Smardan  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  media  director. 

Under  the  previous  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Smardan  was  director 
of  broadcast  media  and  shared 
media  planning  and  buying  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  Beverly  Plot- 
kin,  who  directed  print  media. 
Miss  Plotkin  was  advanced  to 
the  new  post  of  assistant  to  the 
president  at  C/R. 

Media  Review  Board 

According  to  Mr.  Smardan, 
C/R  henceforth  will  conduct  me¬ 
dia  planning  operations  through 
a  Media  Review  Board  com¬ 
prised  initially  of  a  media  re¬ 
search  director  and  three  media 
supervisors. 

The  supervisors  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  specific  account 
assignments  and  will  in  turn 
direct  the  activities  of  print  and 
broadcast  media  buyers. 

Mr.  Smardan  described  the 
reorganization  as  one  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  Carson/Roberts’  re¬ 
cent  acquisition  of  advertising 
accounts  requiring  broad  multi- 
media  services.  (Over  the  past 
five  years  the  agency’s  billings 
have  gone  from  about  $10,000,- 
000  to  over  $20,000,000  writh  the 
ratio  of  broadcast  to  print  cur¬ 
rently  about  60% -40%  of  gross 
billings.) 

“Our  primary  consideration 
now  is  to  create  a  media  de¬ 
partment  staffed  by  people  who 
are  not  only  thoroughly  ground¬ 
ed  in  marketing  and  a  special¬ 
ized  media,  but  who  are  plan¬ 
ners  and  purchasers  of  every 
medium,”  he  said. 

• 

Wade  Office  Closes 
After  Losing  Account 

Chicago 

Wade  Advertising  will  close 
the  Chicago  office  on  April  1, 
after  57  years  of  operation  here. 
Announcement  was  made  to 
about  150  employes  in  a  memor¬ 
andum. 

The  agency  lost  the  Miles 
Laboratories  account  two  weeks 
ago  to  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners. 
It  had  an  estimated  $11  million 
billing. 

Wade  attempted  to  keep  other 
accounts  including  Toni,  Dow 
Corning  and  Hamilton-Beach 
but  was  not  successful.  Billings 
were  $5  million  after  Miles 
moved  out.  Toni  is  expected  to 
select  another  agency  soon. 

The  agency’s  Los  Angeles 
office,  billing  $2  million,  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum. 


In  Baltimore 
more  than 

7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee-New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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a  big  one  for 

RAY  HEADY’S 

“shufflin’  prose’.’.. 


The  Kansas  City  Star's  Outdoor 
Editor  is  named  outstanding  writer 
on  conservation  for  1965  by  the 
Nationai  Wildiife  Federation  and 
the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 


I^ay  Heady  can  “take”  a  bass,  quail  or  prairie  chicken  with  considerable  skill, 
but  when  he  goes  to  his  typewriter  to  write  on  conservation  he  is  “putting”  some¬ 
thing  back— to  help  preserve  these  pleasures  for  future  generations. 

As  outdoor  editor.  Heady  thinks  it  is  more  important  to  save  the  Buffalo  river 
than  to  fish  it,  since  fishing  can  wait  a  spell;  to  save  the  prairie  grouse  than  to 
hunt  it,  for  there’s  always  another  day  for  the  hunter.  ^ 


It  is  this  balance  of  “put”  and  “take”,  nicely  articulated,  that  recently  won  for 
Ray  Heady  one  of  the  nation’s  top  honors -the  first  Sears  Foundation-National 
Wildlife  Federation  Award  in  the  communications  field  for  outstanding  writing 
on  conservation  values. 

Ray  is  an  outdoor  man’s  outdoor  man  and  a  reader’s  editor.  His  shufflin’  prose, 
a  cross  between  hillbilly  slang  and  prairie  poetry,  makes  conservation  a  lively, 
vital,  important  subject -and  thus  he  stirs  community  concern. 

The  Star  editors  were  aware  for  some  time  that  Ray  Heady  was  not  too  far  away 
from  national  recognition!  We’re  happy  he  hooked  the  Big  One. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Raises  Ad  Quality, 
Budget  To  Success 


Chicago 

In  1958,  when  Jack  G.  Nietzel 
was  the  inexperienced  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Stememan’s 
Clothing  Co.  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
more  was  being  spent  on  adver¬ 
tising  than  two  other  items  in 
the  expense  ledger  —  postage 
and  telephone. 

As  a  percent  of  sales,  adver¬ 
tising  ran  a  “whopping:”  1.9 
percent.  Eventually  the  store 
ran  bigger  ads  more  often,  Mr. 
Nietzel  told  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference  here  recently, 
and  “they  were  terrible  but  at 
least  they  were  bigger.” 

Later  advertising  was  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  Muscatine  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  store  began  using 
space  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter,  several  small  town  biweekly 
papers,  the  high  school  paper, 
and  radio  time. 

Ad  Expense  Balloons 

Advertising  expense  for  1965 
was  almost  exactly  five  times 
that  of  1958,  Mr.  Nietzel  said, 
but  sales  were  up  101  percent 
for  the  same  period  and  36  per¬ 
cent  alone  over  the  year  before 
the  stepped-up  progfram  was  in¬ 
stituted. 

“During  this  time,”  he  said, 
“my  advertising  to  sales  per¬ 
centage  has  increased  from  1.9 
to  exactly  3  percent.  I  think  it 
is  certainly  obvious  that  intelli- 
gfent,  well  planned,  above  aver- 
ag:e  advertising  will  produce 
above  average  results. 

“I  am  overwhelmingly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  small  store,  with 
limited  budget  and  little  or  no 
staff  can  still  produce  good  prof¬ 
itable  ads.” 

Mr.  Nietzel  emphasized  that 
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planning  ahead  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant.  He  said  he  had  planned 
much  of  this  year’s  emphasis. 
The  year-long  campaign  will 
feature  one-half  page  a  month 
saluting  various  groups  in  Mus¬ 
catine.  One  month  doctors,  one 
month  lawyers,  one  month  in¬ 
dustry,  one  month  farmers,  etc. 

Building  An  Image 

“Most  basic,”  he  continued,  “I 
will  continue  to  try  and  build 
an  imag:e  that  truly  refiects  our 
store.” 

Mr.  Nietzel  has  three  rules 
of  thumb  for  a  good  ad.  They 
are: 

•  Will  it  be  seen?  The  aver¬ 
age  person  is  exposed  to  more 
than  15,000  ad  pitches  a  day. 
Obviously  not  much  time  can  be 
spent  on  anyone.  Is  mine  good 
enough,  unusual  enough,  to  mer¬ 
it  that  extra  moment  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  will  end  up  with  a 
ring  on  the  cash  register? 

•  If  it  is  seen,  what  are  the 
chances  that  it  will  be  read?  It 
must  be  short,  it  must  be  to  the 
point,  it  must  eliminate  all  non- 
essentials  and  it  must  communi¬ 
cate,  without  effort,  its  main 
theme  to  the  reader.  The  old 
bromide  has  had  it.  Today’s  cus¬ 
tomer  is  too  well  insulated  for 
anything  but  the  freshest  and 
most  charming  ads  to  penetrate. 
Be  a  voice  in  your  community, 
not  an  echo. 

•  Does  the  ad  reflect  my  im¬ 
age,  the  total  picture  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  project?  Does  the  ad  it¬ 
self,  the  layout,  the  white  space 
make  the  customer  want  to  shop 
in  my  store  because  he  can  tell 
from  the  ad  what  kind  of  a  store 
it  is? 

Kepults  Will  Surprise 

“If  you  will  apply  this  yard¬ 
stick  to  your  ads,”  Mr.  Nietzel 
said,  “you  will  be  surprised 


Written  with 
competence.. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 


GENERAL 

(Selactad  Classifications] 


Foods  . 

Baby  Foods 
Baking  Products 


Dairy  Products 
Frozen  Foods 
Moats  &  Hsh 


insurance  . 

Medical  . 

Public  Utilities  . . .  ■ 
Publishing  &  Media 


Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 


Transportation 


AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 


TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 
TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 
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what  will  happen  to  your  adver¬ 
tising.”  Closing,  the  Muscatine 
ad  manager  said: 

“I  believe  advertising  is  the 
single,  most  important  phase  of 
any  business  today  and  one  of 
the  most  neglected. 

“Why  is  it  a  man  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  after  sleeping 


character... 

.color. 


under  an  advertised  blanket  on 
an  advertised  mattress,  pulls  off 
advertised  pajamas,  bathes  with 
advertised  soap,  shaves  with  ad¬ 
vertised  cream  and  razor,  eats 
a  breakfast  of  advertised  cereal 
and  coffee,  puts  on  an  adver¬ 
tised  suit  and  hat,  rides  to  work 
in  an  advertised  car  and  then 
refuses  to  advertise  his  busi¬ 
ness,  saying  advertising  doesn’t 
pay?  And  then,  if  business  is 
really  bad,  he  advertises  his 
store  for  sale?” 

Mr.  NietzeTs  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Steme¬ 
man’s  and  his  father,  former 
advertising  manager,  is  now 
president  of  the  firm. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


M  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  rORK  IS,  N.T. 


LiNUt  I  For  Supplement  Ads 

Detroit 

I  -  I  Irv  Herman,  a  member  of  the 

UN  advertising  staff  of  the  Detroit 

Free  Press  for  16  years,  has 
been  appointed  Sunday  Supple- 
i  ment  advertising  manager. 
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a  new  dress  is  sue 
a  little  thing. ..unless 
you’re  a  little  thing 

A  new  school  dress  can  stop  her  classmates’ 
jeers.  It  can  help  her  concentrate  on  her  studies. 
She’ll  smile  more.  Play  more.  Even  eat  and 
sleep  better.  Since  1934  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
has  helped  little  girls  like  this  at  Christmas  time. 
In  1965  alone,  the  Free  Press  Ruth  Alden  Dress 
Drive  assisted  the  Detroit  Goodfellows  by  pro¬ 
viding  20,355  dresses  to  needy  little  girls.  After 
all,  a  new  dress  is  such  a  little  thing.  Or,  is  it? 
This  is  another  example  of  how  the  Free  Press 
inspires  its  readers  and  the  community  to  action. 

JJetTott  4tfee  Vttss 

Represented  by;  Moloney,  Regan  i  Schmitt,  Inc, 


THE  NEW  GOSS  METRO-OFFSET-brings  offset 
quality  and  the  brilliance  of  offset  color  to  all  but  the 
largest  circulation  papers.  The  Metro-Offset  offers  larger 
offset  capacity— up  to  8  double-width  webs;  increased 
speed— guaranteed  50,000  p.p.h.;  and  new  color  facilities 
for  spot  and  multicolor  work.  The  common  impression 
color  decks,  compartmented  fountains,  running  register 
controls  and  web  guiding  equipment  give  unexcelled 
flexibility  in  color  placement— and  ROP  color  fidelity  and 
register  to  please  the  most  critical  advertiser. 

The  Metro-Offset  is  available  in  a  variety  of  press 
arrangements,  providing  product  flexibility  while  incor¬ 
porating  traditional  newspaper  press  features.  It  may 
be  arranged  for  floor  or  under-floor  feed,  including  the 
Goss  RTF  with  solid  state  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  and  your 
choice  of  Goss  heavy-duty  Uniflow  or  Imperial  folders. 

A  waist  high  panel  on  the  operating  side  of  the  unit 
contains  conveniently  grouped  controls  which  permit  all 
unit  adjustments  to  be  made  quickly  and  easily.  Metster 
Control  Console  (see  right)  is  located  near  folder  and 
permits  control  of  all  major  press  functions  from  one 
location  by  one  man. 


When  ever3rthing  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Why 

Goss  develop 
the  new  Metro-Offset? 


So  you  can  attract  more  advertising  dollars 
to  your  newspaper!  So  you  can  give  your 
salesmen  something  special  to  sell — the  extra 
readership,  extra  attention  your  advertisers 
seek  to  boost  sales  curves! 

Now  you  can  offer  advertisers  those  com¬ 
petitive  extras — in  quality,  color  and  com¬ 
position  flexibility  with  the  Goss  Metro- 
Offset.  Goss  developed  this  new  double-width 
press,  which  offers  you  all  the  advantages  of 
offset  newspaper  reproduction,  to  help  you 
tap  new  sources  of  profit. 

In  addition,  the  new  Metro-Offset  is  a 
newspaper  press.  Backed  by  Goss’  80  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  press  design  and 
manufacture,  it  incorporates  many  of  the 


proven  features  of  the  famous  Goss  Head-1 
liners.  As  with  all  Goss  presses,  the  Metro- 
Offset  is  designed  for  total  productivity — | 
precise,  dependable  paper  feed,  printing  and 
folding  for  years  to  come.  Add  to  this  the 
offset  knowledge  gained  by  Goss  in  building 
more  newspaper  web  offset  presses  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined. 

No  wonder  publishers  throughout  the 
country  have  ordered  more  than  52  Metro- 
Offset  units  with  22  color  decks  before  the 
first  press  was  installed.  To  learn 
more  about  the  unique  Metro- 
Offset,  write:  The  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago, 

Illinois  60650. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY^ 

MB 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATE! 

in  Wtb-Ftd  Lttt^rprmss.  Off  ft  mnd  Roto  Pr»a$»t 


GUILD  REUNION 

29  Award 
Invited  to 

Washington 

Nicholas  Katzenbach,  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United 
States,  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  25th  annual  Heywood 
Broun  Award  dinner  Feb.  14  at 
the  Hotel  Mayflower  here. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  is  bringing  together  many 
of  the  Heywood  Broun  Award 
winners  over  the  past  quarter 
century,  some  members  in  the 
Washington  press  corps,  and 
officials  of  organized  labor  and 
government. 

The  1965  Heywood  Broun 
Award — a  prize  of  $1,000  and  a 
citation — will  be  presented  at 
the  dinner.  The  judges  for  this 
year’s  competition  are  Ben 
Bradlee,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  David  Brink- 
ley,  NBC  news  commentator; 
and  Carl  T.  Rowan,  columnist, 
former  director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

The  Guild  offers  its  annual 
Broun  Award  for  “outstanding 
journalistic  achievement  in  the 
spirit  of  Heywood  Broun,”  the 


Winners 

Dinner 

newspaper  columnist  who  was 
its  founder  and  first  president. 

First  Recipient  Is  Dead 

The  first  Broun  Award 
covered  journalistic  work  done 
during  1941,  and  it  was  awarded 
to  the  late  Tom  O’Connor,  then 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
tabloid  PM,  for  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  dangerous 
health  and  accident  conditions 
in  the  mining  industry. 

According  to  ANG  records,  29 
recipients  of  the  award  are 
alive,  but  only  a  few  are  still 
working  for  the  newspapers  they 
did  when  they  won  the  prize. 

Other  winners  have  been: 

1942 —  Dillard  Stokes,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  For  uncovering  a 
Nazi  propaganda  network  in  the 
United  States. 

1943 —  Milton  J.  Lapine,  I.  L. 
Kennen,  William  M.  Davy,  E. 
George  Green,  all  of  Cleveland, 
For  a  series  of  CIO  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Cleveland  Union 
Leader  on  absenteeism  in  war 
production  plants. 


1944 —  Nathan  Robertson  (de¬ 
ceased),  PM,  New  York,  For 
distingruished  Capitol  Hill  cover¬ 
age  from  Washington. 

1945 —  Larry  Guerin,  New 
Orleans  Item.  For  crusading 
articles  on  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  affairs. 

1946 —  Jack  McPhaul;  James 
McGuire  (deceased) ;  and  Karin 
Walsh  (deceased),  Chicago 
Times,  Joint  efforts  on  a  series 
of  stories  that  freed  a  prisoner 
unjustly  convicted  of  murder. 

1947 —  Bert  Andrews  (de¬ 
ceased),  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  For  exposing  disregard  of 
civil  liberties  and  rights  in  a 
series  of  dismissals  at  the  State 
Department  in  Washington. 

1948 —  Elias  McQuaid,  New 
Hampshire  News,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  For  uncovering  fraud  in 
state  contract  awards. 

1949 —  Herbert  L.  Block, 
Washington  Post,  For  pene¬ 
trating  editorial  cartoons,  and 
Ted  Poston,  New  York  Post, 
For  courageous  coverage  of  a 
Florida  rape  trial. 

1950 —  Leonard  Jackson,  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times,  For  a  series 
exposing  the  exploitation  of 
migrant  Puerto  Rican  farm 
workers. 

1951 —  Jack  Steele,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  For  exposing 
corruption  in  government  bu¬ 
reaus. 

1952 —  Wallace  Turner,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  For  stories  re¬ 
vealing  fraud  in  the  purchase  of 
timberlands  owned  by  Indians. 

1953 —  Ralph  O’Leary,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  For  his  expose  of  The 
Minute  Women. 

1954 —  Anthony  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  For  stories 
helping  reinstate  federal  em¬ 
ployee  wrongly-fired  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  risk. 

1955—  Clark  R.  Mollenholf, 
Cowles  Newspapers,  For  stories 
from  Washington  leading  to  the 
reinstatement  of  a  security 
“risk”  and  the  adoption  of  new 
security  rules. 

1956 —  Wallace  Turner  and 
William  Lambert,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Stories  leading  to  racket 
indictments  of  union,  police  and 
city  officials. 

1957 —  Aaron  Epstein,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal  and 
News,  For  stories  leading  to 
redevelopment  of  Negro  slums, 
and  Arthur  W.  Geiselman  Jr., 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily, 
For  stories  leading  to  commu¬ 
nity  reforms. 

1958—  George  N.  Allen,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 

WANT  TO  WORK 
IN  WASHINGTON? 

See  Classified  ad  In  Help  Wanted- 

Edltorial  Section,  page  56 


For  on-the-scene  investigations 
of  delinquencies  in  New  York 
City  schools. 

1959 —  William  Haddad  and 
Joseph  Kahn,  New  York  Post, 
For  stories  exposing  graft  and 
mismanagement  in  New  York 
City  slum  clearance. 

1960 —  Harry  Allen  and  Frank 
Drea,  Toronto  Telegram,  For 
stories  exposing  exploitation  of 
Italian  immigrant  workers. 

1961 —  Michael  Mok,  New 
York  World-Telegram  X-  .^un. 
For  stories  exposing  conditions 
in  a  New  York  City  mental  hos¬ 
pital,  and  Dale  Wright,  New 
York  World-Telegram  X-  Sun, 
For  stories  exposing  exploita¬ 
tion  of  migrant  workers. 

1962 —  Morton  Mintz,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  For  reports  on  thal¬ 
idomide,  leading  to  protective 
legislation. 

1963 —  Arthur  Geiselman  Jr., 
York  Gazette  &  Daily,  For 
stories  leading  to  prosecution  of 
housing  code  violations,  and 
Samuel  Stafford,  W^a.shington 
Daily  News,  For  an  expose  of 
the  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food. 

1964 —  Gene  Goltz,  Houston 
Post,  For  stories  leading  to  in¬ 
dictment  of  local  officials  charged 
with  theft  and  conspiracy  in¬ 
volving  public  funds. 

• 

Jim  Copley  Heatls 
Freedoms  Roll  Call 

James  S.  Copley,  president  of 
the  Copley  Press,  La  Jolla,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  appointed  by 
Colonel  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.  as 
general  chairman  of  the  1966 
Freedoms  Roll  Call,  to  head  the 
annual  educational  campaign 
among  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  Roll  Call,  now  in  its  sixth 
year,  is  conducted  Feb.  14-28  by 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  to  alert  every  citizen  to 
his  rights  and  duties  in  a  free 
America.  The  theme  for  this 
year’s  program  is  “Freedom — 
The  More  You  Use  It,  the 
Longer  It  Lasts.” 

To  help  put  across  the  mes¬ 
sage,  the  Foundation’s  volunteer 
ad  agency.  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  New  York,  has  prepared 
two  ads,  one  titled,  “Is  Freedom 
Only  Kid  Stuff,”  the  other, 
“You’d  Like  to  Do  Something 
for  Freedom,  but  You  Don’t 
Know  Where  to  Start — OK, 
Here  Are  Eleven  Places.” 

The  ads  will  be  offered  free 
in  full,  half  and  quarter  page 
size  mats.  Each  ad  contains  a 
coupon  offering  a  free  copy  of 
Fre^oms  Handbook,  a  booklet 
which  describes  our  rights  under 
the  Constitution  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  individuals  and 
groups  can  do  to  help  maintain 
the  American  way. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  in 


SPORTS 


From  locker  room,  diamond,  field 
or  tee  .  .  .  from  trainers,  coaches, 
promoters  .  .  .  from  stars  and 
amateurs  .  .  .  NEA  Sports  Editor 
Murray  Olderman  and  his  staff 
produce  the  kind  of  national 
sports  coverage  newspapers 
need  to  add  interest  and 
depth  to  local  sports  pages. 
Olderman's  column's,  editorials 
and  excellent  sports  cartoons 
and  the  reporting  of  Sandy 
Padwe  and  Dave  Burgin  all  are 
a  part  of  the  daily  sports  Green 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Service. 


Nkwspapi 


:r  Entkrrrise  Association 
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IN  THE  '66  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 

"CLIP  O’'  BILLS"  CONTEST 


Again  this  past  year  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County) 
led  all  major  Northern  California  Counties  in  growth  in  every 
important  marketing  category.  To  mention  a  few  — population, 
quality  income,  industrial  employnient,  manufacturing  payroll, 
retail  sales,  travel  —  all  demonstrated  dramatic  growth  patterns, 
far  outdistancing  neighboring  San  Francisco. 

THE  “CLIP  O’  BILLS”  CONTEST  .  . . 

is  designed  to  point  out  to  members  of  the  advertising  profession 
the  continued,  rapid  growth  that  makes  Metro  San  Jose,  not  San 
Francisco,  the  leading  marketing  area  in  Northern  California. 

To  show  you  how  fast  Metro  San  Jose  is  growing  we  have 
selected  two  important  categories  —  Total  retail  sales  for  1965, 
as  reported  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalisation,  and 
numlier  of  taxable  personal  income  tax  returns  reporting  $10,000 
and  over  for  1964  as  reporterl  by  the  State  of  California  Franchise 
Tax  Board  —  Guess  the  figures  neai-est  to  the  right  an.swers  and 
win  one  of  the  10  big  prizes. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  “CLIP  O’  BILLS”  CONTEST  .  .  . 
Following  are  a  numlier  of  “hints”  to  a.s.sist  you  in  estimating 
a)  total  Metro  San  Jose  retail  sales  for  1965  and  b)  the  number  of 
taxable  personal  income  tax  reports  showing  $10,000  and  over  for 
the  year  1964.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  on  or  before 
February  28,  1966. 

HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN  .  .  . 

Retail  Sales  —  ( Based  on  taxable  sales  plus  a  projection  of  non- 
taxable  sales  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization) 
1961—$  961,862,000  1963  — $1,218,875,000 

1962  —  $1,098,850,000  1964  —  $1,333,432,000 

NOW  —  you  “gues.stimate”  the  total  retail  sales  for 
1965  and  enter  it  in  the  contest  blank. 

Number  of  Taxable  Personal  Income  Tax  Returns  of  $10,0(X)  and 
over  ...  I960  —  37,286  1962  —  59,207 

1 961  —  46,91 1  1963  —  66,696 

NOW  —  you  “guesstimate”  the  number  of  taxable 
returns  reporting  $10,0(X)  and  over  in  1964 
and  enter  it  in  the  contest  blank. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Personally  Enpaved  Sterlini  Silver  Money  Clip  PLUS . 
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ONE-THOUSAND  DOLLAR  BILLS 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Sterling  Silver  Money  Clip  PLUS 

3  FIVE-HUNDRED 
DDLLAR  BILLS 


THIRD  PRIZE 

Sterting  Silver  Money  Clip  KUS 

3  ONE-HUNDRED 
DOLLAR  BILLS 


FOURTH  THROUGH  TENTH  PRIZES  EACH 

3  TWENTY  DOLLAR  BILLS 

PLUS  e  e  • 


FOLLOW  THESE 

1)  To  be  eligible  you  must  be  actively 
employed  by  an  advertising  agency  or 
the  advertising,  marketing  or  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  an  advertiser  firm  hand¬ 
ling  consumer  products  or  services. 
(Mercury  and  News  employees  and 
their  advertising  agency  are  excluded) 

2)  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  cou¬ 
pon.  Additional  coupons  available  on 
request  but  only  one  entry  per  individ¬ 
ual  is  eligible. 

3)  Contest  closes  February  28,  1966 
and  only  entries  postmark^  on  or  be¬ 
fore  midnight  that  date  are  eligible.  In 
case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  earliest 


SIMPLE  RULES 

postmarked  entry  will  win. 

4)  Contestants  agree  to  accept  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  estimate  figure  as  provided^ 
by  the  Mercury  and  News  and  whTth'' 
will  be  predicated  on  the  estimate  of 
the  Californit  State  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion.  Income  Tax  figures  will  be  based 
on  figures  reported  by  the  State  of 
California  Franchise  Tax  Board. 

5)  All  eligible  entries  will  be  submitted 
to  computer  equipment.  The  entries 
scoring  a  rating,  according  to  the  com¬ 
puter.  nearest  the  figures  selected  as 
outlined  in  rule  No.  4.  will  be  judged 
contest  winners. 


Even  if  you  don’t 
win  one  of  the  first 
10  prizes  you  will 
receive  an  award 
for  just  entering 
the  “Clip  O'  Bills” 
contest. 

SEND  YOUR 
ENTRY  TODAY! 


MERCURY 

UNEWS 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  A  ORMSOEE.INC 


Mercury  and  News 

Ganerel  Advertising  Oepertment 

211  West  Santa  Dare  Street.  Sen  Jose.  Ceiifornia  95113 

My  estimate  of  the  1965  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose 

is  $ —  _  - , —  - 

My  estimate  of  the  number  of  taxable  personal  tax  returns 
$10,000  and  over  from  Metro  San  Jose  residents  during 
1964  is _ _ _ 


POSITiON _ 

ADDRESS  _ _  _ _ _  _ _ 

CiTV-  _  _  STATE _ ZIPCODE _ 

(To  qualify  this  coupon  must  be  filled  out  completely  and  postmarked 
on  or  before  February  28.  1966) 


What’s  going  on  in 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE’S  | 

world  of  exciting  COLOR 
on  the  page ...  on  the  air 

I 

Harris-Intertype’s  advanced  printing  and  broadcasting  equipment  gives 

higher  fidelity  in  color  reproduction  to  bring  readers  printing  that 

captures  the  full  range  of  the  spectrum  ...  to  bring  listeners  sound  ^ 

that  conveys  the  excitement  and  color  of  modern  programming.  A  fas-  3 

cinating  kaleidoscope  of  sights  and  sounds  reproduced  with  increased 

clarity  and  brilliance  by  Harris-Intertype’s  accelerating  technology. 

Harris- Intertype  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

Products  with  a  Future  -Harris  Presses  ■  Seybold  Cutters  ■  Macey  Collators  ■  Cottrell  Presses 
Intertype  Composing  Systems  ■  Sheridan  Bindery  Equipment  ■  Schriber  Business  Forms  Presses  &  Collators 
Lithoplate  Chemicals  and  Sensitized  Plates  *  Gates  Broadcasting  Equipment  ■  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


This  Gates  Diplomat  customized,  solid-state, 
dual-channel  audio  console  gives  WXYZ,  Detroit 
outlet  for  ABC,  the  complete  flexibility  necessary 
for  colorful  programming— the  goal  of  any  modem 
radio  station  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 


The  Cottrall  Modal  V-22  web  offset  newspaper 
press  brings  better  printing  and  economical  color  to 
smaller  newspapers.  This  one,  owned  by  Industrial 
City  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  prints  its  four 
colorful  weeklies  with  a  combined  circulation  of 60,000. 


Int*rtyp0  dMigncrt  have  provided  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  skillfully  designed  type  faces.  Set  in  hot 
metal  or  photographic  type,  they  give  balanced 
color  density  to  text  matter  and  contribute 
to  creating  colorful  effects  in  ad  composition. 


Th*  n«w  10KW  GaUt  FM 10-G  trans¬ 
mitter  brings  listeners  true  "color” 
fidelity  —  rich  sound  with  delicate  gra¬ 
dations  of  tone.  This  transmitter  is 
“on  the  air”  at  KTRH,  Houston,  Texas. 


< 
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NEWHOUSE  PROGRAM 


Modern  Plant  Opens  Color  Era  to  Paper 


A  nighttime  view  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger's  new  building. 


Newark,  N,  J 

The  Star-Ledger,  New  Jersey’s 
largest  morning  newspaper,  is 
publishing  in  a  new  plant. 

Operations  were  transferred 
to  the  new  building  over  a  four- 
day  period,  without  mi.ssing  an 
edition. 

The  Star- Ledger,  a  Newhou.se 
newspaper,  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  240,000  daily  and 
400,000  Sunday. 

The  new  building,  of  grey 
ceramic-covered  brick,  granite 
and  aluminum,  is  on  a  5*/4-acre 
triangular  site  in  downtown 
Newark  at  Court,  Plane  and 
Washington  Streets.  The  area 
has  been  officially  named  Star- 
Ledger  Plaza. 

The  new  plant  contains  a  Hoe 
Colormatic  press.  Fifteen  units 
are  operational  and  six  more 
units  will  be  installed  in  the 
Spring.  All  units  are  in  a  single 
line  and  visible  to  the  public 
through  a  series  of  large  win¬ 
dows. 

An  extensive  program  of  both 
editorial  and  advertising  color 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  new 
plant.  The  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  includes  a  Klischograph  for 


speedy  production  of  color 
plates. 

New  Equipment 

New  equipment  predominates 
in  the  plant.  All  new  facilities 
have  been  installed  in  the  mail- 
room,  which  handles  four  con¬ 
veyor  systems  speeding  bundles 
of  papers  into  12  truck-loading 
positions. 

The  stereotype  department  has 
all  new  equipment,  including  a 
27-ton  master  lead  pot  and  a 
M.A.N.  plate-casting  machine,  as 
well  as  nickel-plating  vats  and 
a  four-plate  routing  machine  for 
color  work. 


Display  advertising  will  be 
composed  in  “cold  type,”  using  a 
battery  of  Photons.  Body  type 
will  be  produced  by  tape  punched 
on  computerized  Di/An  machines 
feeding  directly  into  Elektron 
typecasters. 

Ground  for  the  new  building 
was  broken  in  October,  1964. 
Donald  E.  Newhouse,  general 
manager  of  the  Star-Ledger, 
supervised  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction. 

“The  new  plant  will  enable  us 
to  print  a  newspaper  of  the 
highest  quality,”  Newhouse  said. 
“We  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
color  capability  and  flexibility, 
permitting  us  to  undertake  pro¬ 
grams  which  were  impossible  in 
our  old  plant. 

Ambitious  Program 

“We  already  have  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  editorial  pro¬ 
gram,  greatly  expanding  our 
news  coverage,”  he  pointed  out. 
“With  the  new  plant  we  will  be 
able  to  push  forward  even  more 
vigorously.” 

The  new  building,  entirely  air 
conditioned,  is  split-level  and 
“L”-shaped.  One  arm  of  the  “L” 
houses  the  office  personnel  and 
the  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  building  was  de¬ 
signed  by  William  Ginsberg  As¬ 
sociates  of  New  York. 

In  moving  to  the  new  plant, 
the  Star-Ledger  also  changed  its 
telephone  service  to  the  new 
Centrex  system — the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  to  have  this 
service  specially  designed  to 
speed  phone  communication. 

The  Star-Ledger,  published  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse  since  1939,  traces 
its  ancestry  directly  to  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  found^  in  Newark 
in  1832  and  for  many  years  the 
only  daily  newspaper  in  the 
state.  In  1833  the  Advertiser 
absorbed  as  its  Sunday  edition 
the  Centinel  of  Freedom,  a 
weekly  first  published  in  1796. 

The  Advertiser  changed  its 
name  in  1907,  and  there  ensued 
a  series  of  shifts  in  ownerships 
and  names,  resulting  nine  years 


later  in  the  Star-Eagle,  with 
Paul  Block  as  publisher. 

The  Star-Ledger  incorporates 
the  Star-Eagle  and  the  Newark 
Ledger,  which  was  founded  in 
1916  by  Lucius  T.  Russell.  Mr. 
Newhouse  acquired  the  Ledger 
from  Mr.  Russell  in  1935.  When 
the  Star-Eagle  and  Ledger  were 
merged  four  years  later,  the 
Star-Ledger  retained  the  offices 
and  printing  plant  of  the  Star- 
Eagle  at  217  Halsey  Street.  The 
plant  had  been  built  in  1919. 

2- Way  Correspoiulenoe 
With  GI’s  Is  Tried 

Hammond,  Ind. 

For  one  week,  the  Hammond 
Times  published  a  form  invit¬ 
ing  relative  to  submit  the 
names,  military  addresses  and 
photos  of  sons,  brothers  and 
husbands  assigned  to  Viet  Nam. 

Readers  submitted  the  names 
of  327  servicemen  and  one 
Army  nurse  who  are  either  in 
Viet  Nam  or  assigned  to  the 
supporting  7th  Fleet. 

The  Times  made  them  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  eight-page  section, 
Jan.  18,  which  contained  262 
one-column  pictures  of  service 
personnel.  Those  whose  pictures 
were  not  available  were  grouped 
in  a  special  listing. 

The  paper  urged  residents  of 
its  area  to  write  to  the  service¬ 
men. 

The  section  included  a  form 
on  which  the  servicemen  were 
invited  to  send  a  message  back 
home. 

The  Times  intends  to  publish 
as  many  of  these  as  possible. 

• 

Special  Edition  Record 

St.  Pattl,  Minn. 

The  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  Progress  Edition  of  Jan. 
23  set  an  all-time  record  of  151,- 
437  lines  of  advertising.  This 
edition  topped  last  year’s  pre¬ 
vious  high  by  4,312  lines  and 
included  12  color  ads.  The  edi¬ 
tion  ran  96  pages. 
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Styrofoam^earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  St3rrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 
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THE  DOW  CHEMICAU  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


news-people 


IN  UNION  there  it  progress — that  could  well  be 
the  theme  of  this  lOOth  anniversary  gathering  at  the 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker.  Frank  Walser,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  is  receiving  the  felicitations  of 
three  labor  union  representatives — Ray  Saul  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  Joseph  Wysocky  of  the  pressmen. 


and  Nicholas  Sedon  of  the  printers.  At  the  left  stand 
Mr.  Walser's  sons — Prank  H.,  assistant  publisher,  and 
Paul  N.  of  the  news  staff.  The  newspaper,  under  Walser 
ownership  since  1961,  is  a  combination  of  three  dailies 
— the  Sentinel,  which  began  as  a  weekly  in  1866;  the 
Standard  (1917)  and  the  Plain  Speaker  (1882). 


Richard  A.  Myers — from  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tunes  to 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 

Ledger  as  retail  advertising 
manaprer. 

*  *  * 

Noel  E.  Tomas,  a  former 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  re¬ 

porter — now  pfeneral  assistant  to 
the  City  Manaprer  of  Hartford, 
Conn, 

*  *  * 

Carl  W.  Henn  Jr.,  a  former 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor — now 
senior  press  relations  associate 
at  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  phar¬ 
maceutical  firm. 

e  *  * 

Joe  Falls,  sports  columnist — 
appointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
George  Pi'scas,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  24  years — now  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Oli\'er  Pilat,  a  former  New 


York  Post  reporter — confidential 
aide  to  New  York  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  for  special  projects 
at  $18,000  a  year. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Lenahan,  Hamden 
fConn.)  Chronicle — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  England  Press 
Association. 

•  •  * 

Carle  Hodge — from  science 
writer  for  the  Tucson  Arizona 
Daily  Star  to  editor.  Interuni¬ 
versity  Communications  Council. 

•  *  * 

Denis  M.  Seiarles  —  from 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Des 
Moines,  to  AP  staff,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Mottram — from 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal  to 
AP,  Bismarck. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Beslov'E,  harness 
racing  reporter  for  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman — to 


the  publicity  staff  of  Yonkers 
Raceway. 

*  ♦  * 

Bob  Holbrook,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe — to  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  American  Leaprue 
(baseball). 

•  «  « 

Don  Bolder,  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times-News — president 
of  the  North  Carolina  AP  News 
Council. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Armstrong,  a  former 
Sunday  and  features  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
— from  director  of  information 
services  for  Reed  College  to 
coordinator  of  news  coverage  for 
Mount  Hood  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasting  Corp. 

(KOIN). 

*  *  * 

Donald  A.  McDonough,  city 
administration  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer — 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association. 

*  •  * 

Fred  A.  Forbes,  former  news¬ 
man  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  Albany — re¬ 

signed  as  press  aide  to  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre  of 
New  Hampshire  to  join  the  in¬ 
formation  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  at  $19,- 
200  a  year. 

*  *  * 

Marge  Davenport,  medical 
writer  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal — recipient  of  English 
Speaking  Union  grant  for  eight 
weeks’  reporting  trip  in  British 
Isles. 


4  Roving  Reporters 
Cover  Half  of  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  now 
has  a  team  of  four  roving  re¬ 
porters  who  are  fanning  out 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  state. 
Les  Shelley,  state  editor,  and 
Lee  Dunkel,  his  assistant,  direct 
the  coverage  which  now  extends 
to  48  of  the  state’s  88  counties. 

On  the  team  are  Dan  Clancy, 
r.  Dispatch  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  10  years;  Joe  lonne,  a 
former  radio  station  newsman; 
and  the  Mathews  twins,  Dave 
and  Don,  who  are  both  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  and  re¬ 
porter  -  photographers  for  15 
years. 

*  •  * 

Joseph  W,  Blaha,  a  former 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner — named  publisher  of  the 
Polk  County  I temizer-Observer. 

St* 

James  B.  Dougher,  1960  en¬ 
gineering  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota — now  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  for  the  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  W.  Maus  III — from 
editor  of  the  Willoughby  (0.) 
News-Herald  to  copy  desk,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Clayton  Jr.,  former 
Indiana  newsman  and  Time-Life 
war  correspondent — named  busi¬ 
ness-economic  editor  at  Indiana 
University. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Pomeroy,  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — re¬ 
signed  to  join  city  staff,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  J.  Clark 
Stewart,  Manchester  reporter, 
Hartford  Times — resigned  to 
join  the  Peace  Corps.  Mike 
Burke,  on  state  desk,  Hartford 
Times — resigned  to  join  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram  as 
assistant  city  editor. 

•  *  * 

William  J.  Girgash,  a  former 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
staffer — now  executive  assist¬ 
ant-public  relations  for  the  si- 
filiated  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
roads. 

«  *  • 

Robert  C.  Stewart  Jr.  — 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily 
Eagle,  replacing  Bon  Stewart, 
who  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 
The  Stewarts  are  not  related. 


SPORTSMAN’S  DIGEST 

by  Hal  Sharp 

There's  something  for  every  sportsman  in  this  most 
widely  syndicated  outdoor  sports  feature. 

Its  small  I -column  format  is  crammed  with  helpful 
hints  on  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  depending  on  the 
season.  The  attractive  and  practical  illustrations 
appeal  to  sportsmen,  too. 

Inquire  tor  samples  and  rates  for 
this  popular  6-times-a-week  feature. 

Tfcc  World's  Loading  Indepcnrfcnt  Syndleato 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Perk  Ave.  Now  Yerii,  N.Y.  Tel.  (2121  YU  6-7625 
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3  Are  Appointed 
Area  City  Editors 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Ken  Miller,  O.  K.  Patton  and 
Wally  Fausti  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  area  city  editors  of  the 
Heaver  County  Times,  to  coor¬ 
dinate  inter-departmental  efforts 
in  producing  the  three  area  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily. 

Mr.  Miller  began  his  career 
as  a  copy  boy  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  early  1940’s.  Mr. 
Patton  was  with  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News.  Mr.  Fausti  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since 
1948  as  classified  advertising 
Bill  Sexton  conducting  seminar  at  API.  salesman  and  reporter. 

Bill  Sexton  Moving  AP’s  Albany  Man 

To  Louisville  As  M.E.  Goes  to  Washington 

Louisville,  Ky.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Courier- Jmimal  has  ap-  Roliert  T.  Gray,  chief  of  the 
pointed  William  Cottrell  Sexton  State  Capitol  staff  of  the  Asso- 
as  managing  editor,  effective  in  ciated  Press  the  past  six  years, 
mid-April.  has  been  assigned  to  the  AP’s  David  Leherr,  state  capitol 

Mr.  Sexton,  37,  is  associate  Washington  staff.  reporter  for  the  AP  at  Harris- 

director  of  the  American  Press  He  was  succeeded  as  head  of  burg,  resigned  to  join  the  pub- 
institute  of  Columbia  Univer-  the  Capitol  staff  here  by  Charles  He  relations  staff  of  Pennsyl- 
sity.  New  York.  Before  joining  W.  Dumas,  his  assistant  the  past  vania  State  University, 
the  API  early  in  1963,  he  was  four  years.  William  S.  Stevens,  ♦  *  • 

with  United  Press  International,  night  editor  in  the  Albany  bu-  Lester  L.  Bridges — appoint- 
He  had  served  as  bureau  man-  reau,  was  transferred  to  the  ed  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  in  both  London  and  New  Capitol  staff.  ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

fork.  Howard  C.  Clark  Jr.  of  the  after  nearly  four  years  as  circu- 

His  new  post  will  place  him  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal  lation  promotion  copy  writer, 
in  charge  of  the  Courier-Jour-  has  joined  the  Albany  staff.  ♦  *  * 

nal’s  daily  and  Sunday  news  *  ♦  ♦  William  F.  Mahoney,  former 

operations.  He  succeeds  Ben  F.  Herbert  R.  Miller,  editorial  reporter  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
Reeves,  who  is  now  with  the  writer  for  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  joined 
Washingrton  bureau  of  the  Cour-  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and  staff  Young  &  Rubicam  agency’s 
ier-Joumal  and  its  sister  paper,  member  for  50  years — retired,  publicity  department  in  Chi- 
the  Louisville  Times,  ♦  ♦  *  cago  as  an  account  executive. 

Mr.  Sexton  was  graduated  Bill  Gilson,  former  manag-  ♦  ♦  • 

from  Culver  Military  Academy,  ing  editor  of  Los  Angeles  City  Lindsey  Wiluams,  publisher 
where  his  father,  a  Presbyterian  News  Service — public  relations  of  the  Rittman  (Ohio)  Press 
minister,  served  as  chaplain,  director  for  the  Mt.  San  Jacinto  and  a  half  dozen  other  weeklies 
and  attended  the  University  of  Aerial  Tramway.  in  Ohio,  and  his  wife  were 

North  Carolina.  His  mother’s  ♦  *  •  chosen  co- winners  of  the  Citizen 

family  owns  a  lumber  products  Ronald  W.  Kenner,  formerly  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Ritt- 
firm  in  Owensboro,  Ky.  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Re-  man  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Between 
us  jets, 


"■  Peter  Coleman  has  resigned 
as  the  UPI  capitol  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  join 
the  Interstate  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin. 


We  can 
take  you 
200  or 2000 
miles  on 
Delta! 


Delta’s  Big  DC-8s  and  Convair  880s 
are  long-range  specialists.  Their  new 
short-to-medium  range  partner  is 
the  hightailed  DC-9  which  brings 
the  benefits  of  Jet  speed  and  comfort 
to  many  communities  for  the  first 
time.  Next  trip,  Jet  Delta  all  the  way! 


^  AND  COMPANr 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Publishing  Co.  He  has  been  busi-  Richard  Gaikowski,  former 
ness  manager  since  1960.  managing  editor  of  the  Mart- 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  pub-  (Calif.)  News-Gazette,  has 
lisher,  also  announced  that  Dan  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
McDonough  has  been  moved  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker- 

from  news  editor  to  city  editor,  bocker  News. 

Archie  Satterfield  was  appointed  ♦  •  ♦ 

news  editor  and  Harriet  Han-  MiKi  Mahoney — resigned  as 
sen  was  named  assistant  news  feature  w’riter  on  the  Philadel- 
editor  and  business  editor.  phia  Inquirer  to  join  the  public 

Mr.  Brigman  joined  the  staff  relations  staff  of  the  Smith, 
of  the  Daily  News  as  office  man-  Kline  and  French  Pharmaceuti- 
ager  in  1957.  cal  Co. 
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TEmple  3-3018 
KALEICH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 


Models  to  meet 
your  exact 
requirements. 
Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area 

Call  201  756  5700 


^  at»liiiigtuii  Star's 
Building  Expert  Retires 

Charles  W.  Welch,  assistant 
business  nianaper  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  an  employe  of 
the  newspajxer  for  oH  years,  re¬ 
tired  recently. 

He  joined  the  Star  in  1983  as 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  became  superintendent 
in  1949  and  assistant  business 
manager  in  1951.  When  the 
Star’s  present  building  was 
erected  in  1959,  Mr.  Welch  was 
placed  in  charge  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

James  J.  Rhodes  will  now  be 
responsible  for  maintenance, 
repair  and  expansion  of  plant 
and  production  equipment  as 
well  as  plant  security.  He  has 
been  with  the  firm  since  1949. 


Larsy  Grinnell,  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  editorial  writer, 
apixointed  promotion  manager. 
He  joined  the  News-Sun  in  1962 
as  a  copy  editor. 


Francis  G.  Ryan  appointed 
manager  of  the  United  Press 
International  bureau  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  succeeding  Gene 
Bernhardt,  transferred  to 
Wa.shington. 


William  Clifton,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press — 
named  retail  ad  manager  for 
TOD  A  F,  new  Gannett  Company 
daily  at  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 


Lowell  Kell£R  —  from  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
to  copy  desk,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News. 


MU 

the  future 

today! 


COUNTING  UP  TO  EIGHT — Marlin  Quigley  Jr.  (righl),  edilor-in- 
chief  of  Motion  Picture  Daily — Televition  Today,  presents  the  "Best 
Network  Publicity  Service"  certificate  to  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser  Jr. 
(center),  vicepresident,  Press  &  Publicity,  NBC,  and  to  Sidney  H. 
Eiges  (left),  vicepresident,  Public  Information,  NBC.  The  NBC  Press 
Department  won  the  award  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year  in  the 
1 7th  annual  Poll  of  tv  critics,  editors  and  columnists  conducted  by 
Motion  Picture  Daily. 
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A£  L  announces  its 
annual  auwd  for 
outstanding  newspaper 
merchandising  support 

•  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

•  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 

•  FARGO  FORUM-MOORHEAD  NEWS 

•  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

•  HARTFORD  COURANT 

•  NASHVILLE  BANNER  AND  TENNESSEAN 

•  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD 

•  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

•  TOLEDO  BLADE  AND  TIMES 

•  WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL  AND  CAPITAL  TIMES 

In  l%o  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  campaign.  Those  newspapers  listed  above 
published  256  close-to-home  tours  in  209  gave  outstanding  support.  Special  citations 
newspapers  across  the  country.  Many  of  to  each  were  awarded  at  the  International 
these  papers  gave  excellent  merchandising  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  January 
assistance  which  increased  the  effectiveness  meeting  . .  .  along  with  our  own  very  spe- 
of  the  “Discover  America  Best  by  Car’’  cial  thanks  for  a  good  job  well  done. 


BEST  BY  CAR 

AMERICAN 

PETROUEIJM 

INSTITUTE 


Photojournalism  education  is  assuming  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  curriculums  of  some  colleges  and  universities  around 
the  country.  This  article,  written  and  photographed  by  Robert  L. 
Buck  exclusively  for  E&P,  is  an  example  of  what  orte  such  insti¬ 
tution  is  doing  in  this  area  of  education,  Mr.  Buck  is  presently 
working  toward  an  MA  in  Pictorial  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Iowa..  The  story  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  class  project  for  d 
freelance  photography  course  at  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of 
Donald  K.  Woolley,  Associate  Professor  of  Photography.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  second  in  an  E&P  series  on  photojournalism  education 
from  high  school  through  the  professional  Imel. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

As  Iowa  football  fans  begin  toting  blankets  and  coffee  urns 
and  start  their  continuous  flow  of  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  to 
the  stadium.  University  of  Iowa  sports  photographers  have  al¬ 
ready  been  busy  preparing  for  the  afternoon’s  Big  10  contest. 

Hours  before  the  kickoff,  student  and  wire  service  photogra¬ 
phers  have  gathered  on  the  second  floor  of  the  University’s  Com¬ 
munications  Center  to  rally  their  forces  for  the  day’s  big  effort: 
complete  picture  coverage  of  the  home  game  between  Iowa  and 
Michigan  State  and  getting  those  pictures  on  the  wire  in  the 
fastest  time  possible. 

To  do  this  requires  co-ordination  and  communication,  ranging 
from  transistor  radios  to  bicycles.  (The  transistor  radio  keeps 
track  of  plays  on  the  sideline,  the  bicycle  shuttles  film  from  stadium 
to  lab.) 

The  day  the  pictures  on  this  and  the  following  page  were  taken 
was  Iowa’s  last  Big  10  game.  Iowa  had  been  winless  for  the  con¬ 
ference  season  and  this  day  could  mean  an  upset  over  Michigan 
State.  On  hand  for  whatever  surprises  could  be  in  store  were  five 
University  staff  photographers  and  an  equal  number  of  men  from 
the  wire  services. 

Among  the  ten  student  photographers  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  at  least  half  spend  their  autumn  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons  as  stringers  for  AP  or  UPI ;  the  campus  paper. 
The  Daily  Iowan,  and  the  University  yearbook,  the  Hawkeye. 

Briefing  SeMKion 

Coverage  of  an  Iowa  home  game  begins  with  a  briefing  session 
in  the  Daily  Iowan  newsroom.  On  the  day  Iowa  played  Michigan 
State,  the  student  photographers  were  joined  by  these  Associated 
Press  staffers:  photographer  Larry  Stoddard  and  picture  editor 
Ray  Jefferies  from  Chicago;  bureau  photo  editor  Dwight  McCor¬ 
mack  and  wire  photo  machine  operator  Jack  Story  from  Des 
Moines.  Also  shooting  with  the  student-photographers  was  UPI 
staff  photographer  Jim  Schweiker  from  Des  Moines. 

To  meet  the  closing  deadline  of  television  station  six  p.m.  news¬ 
casts  and  the  a.m.  dailies’  deadlines,  the  Iowa  photo  crew  use  a 
bicycle  to  make  the  near-mile  run  from  the  stadium  to  the  Com¬ 
munications  Center  where  the  school’s  editorial  offices  are  located. 
Runs  are  always  made  at  the  half,  and  often  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter. 

Training  for  a  photojournalism  major  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  includes  a  year  as  staff  photographer  for  the  Iowan  and  the 
Hawkeye,  as  well  as  work  on  freelance  picture  stories. 

In  such  situations  as  Big  10  football,  a  University  of  Iowa 
photographer  gets  plenty  of  on-the-job  training  alongside  the 
professionals,  as  well  as  valuable  experience  in  sharpening  the 
skills  of  a  trigger-finger,  split-second-action  sports  photographer. 

To  give  him  further  experience  in  meeting  last-minute  wire 
service  deadlines,  the  photographer  also  gets  the  chance  to  meet 
a  wide  variety  of  professional  photogrraphers  from  Midwestern 
newspapers,  sports  magazines,  television  networks  and  news 
services. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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WHILE  MOST  EYES  are  focused  on  the  field,  "Hawkeye"  camera¬ 
man  L.  Peter  Feldstein,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  catches  crowd  reaction 
during  Michigan  State-lowa  football  game.  A  23-year-old  graduata 
student  in  Art,  he  hopes  to  freelance  for  national  magazines,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  editorial-documentary  area  of  photography.  He's  mean¬ 
while  preparing  for  an  MA  in  Art  with  the  thought  of  teaching 
photography  in  college. 


ZEROING  IN  for  action  during  Michigan  State-lowa  game  is  U 
versity  of  Iowa  photographer  Paul  J.  Beaver,  19,  from 
Iowa.  Paul  began  his  photographic  career  as  a  darkroom  technics 
for  the  twice-weekly  Grinnell  Herald-Register  and  spent  the  pa 
two  summers  there  as  a  reporter-photographer.  With  an  eye 
an  MA,  he  hopes  to  carve  out  a  career  in  newspicture 
journalism. 
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A  Look  at  Education 
College  Level  and  Up 

By  Rolsert  L.  Buck 
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still  usings  a  process  camera 
for  transparency  separations? 


We  have  nothing  against  process  cameras  for  reflected  copy.  That’s  what  they  were  made  for.  But 
for  transparencies,  we  suggest  you  take  a  good  look  at  the  Durst  G-184,  the  8x10  process  color  enlarger. 

To  begin  with,  the  G-184  was  designed  expressly  for  making  transparency  separations.  It  handles 
faster  and  easier,  requires  less  exposure  time,  and  turns  out  perceptibly  sharper  separations.  And, 
because  it  operates  vertically,  it  takes  up  less  floor  space— only  36  x  42".  Furthermore,  it  leaves 
your  process  camera  free  for  full-time  reflected  copy  or  b&w  work. 

Your  cameraman,  especially,  will  welcome  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  can  handle  the  G-184 
It  provides  every  needed  facility  for  rapid  and  accurate  production:  pin-registration  transparency 
holder,  pin  registration  vacuum  board  with  punch,  turret  mounted  lenses  and  slip-out, 
drawer-type  condensers,  uniformly  brilliant  illumination. 

He  can  switch  from  35mm  to  8x10  in  moments,  and  he  doesn’t 
have  to  make  a  single  change  in  his  accustomed  separation 
and  masking  proc^ure.  Moreover,  he  can  make  extreme 
enlargements  or  reductions  directly  without  going  through 
intermediate  steps. 

Also,  the  Durst  G-184  and  its  companion  model  G-139  (for 
transparencies  to  5x7")  are  ideally  suited  for  Kodak  direct 
screening,  a  technique  that’s  gaining  wider  and  wider 
acceptance.  Both  units  accept  high-intensity  pulse-xenon 
light  sources  for  this  application. 

Why  not  investigate  how  a  Durst  Process  Color  Enlarger  can 
help  you  increase  the  productivity,  quality  and  profit  of  your 
operation.  Write  for  the  8-page  illustrated  brochure 
“Better  Separations— Easier  and  Faster”. 


Okay,  if  you 
don’t  mind 
the  extra 
time  and 
cost. 


Durst  (USA)  Inc. 

Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533  •  ' 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optkal  Industries,  Inc.  ^ 


Photography  (Cimtinued  from  page  38) 


In  addition  to  sports  photography,  Iowa  photographers  have 
the  added  obligation  of  filling  assignments  for  publication  in  the 
Daily  Iowan,  the  city’s  only  local  morning  newspaper. 

Here,  the  biggest  need,  D.I.  chief  photographer  Mike  Toner 
says,  is  for  spot  news  of  both  University  and  community  events. 
The  newspaper’s  coverage  has  ranged  in  the  past  year  from  the 
Hoover  funeral  at  West  Branch  to  the  draft  card  burning  by 
Stephen  L.  Smith  in  late  October.  D.I.  staff  photographers  have 
also  photographed  each  of  the  1964  presidential  candidates,  as 
well  as  former  President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon. 

“As  a  student  news  photographer  here,”  Mike  Toner  says,  “you 
get  the  opportunity  to  meet  people  outside  the  University  that 
you  would  not  ordinarily  meet.  It  gives  you  the  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  your  work  with  the  professionals,  as  well  as  become  involved 
with  the  practical  experience  of  producing  a  daily  newspaper. 
There’s  no  other  job  in  the  University,”  he  added,  “that  puts  a 
person  in  contact  with  such  large  variety  of  people.” 

But  contacts  alone  won’t  make  a  journalist.  He  must  have  talent. 
Mike  Toner’s  journalism  talents  have  already  paid  off  for  him.  As 
this  article  was  being  written,  Mike  was  awarded  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  H.  H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism  Field  Study 
Scholarship.  One  of  15  recipients  of  the  award  in  the  United  States, 
Mike  was  awarded  the  $1,500  scholarship  for  two  months  of  study 
in  the  summer  of  1966  in  Peru.  “And  you  can  bet  that  I’ll  be  taking 
pictures  down  there,”  Mike  adds. 

His  scholarship  was  griven  on  the  basis  of  interpretive  report¬ 
ing  last  spring,  as  a  D.I.  staff  reporter,  covering  Iowa  City  an¬ 
nexation  and  urban  renewal. 

Staff  ^’rilers 

All  photojournalism  majors  at  Iowa  must  spend  at  least  8-10 
hours  a  week,  for  one  semester,  as  staff  writers  for  the  Daily 
Iowan. 

After  graduation,  student  photographers  such  as  Mike  Toner 
discover  the  importance  of  the  training  they  receive  at  Iowa.  This 
importance  for  a  future  news  photographer  can  be  recognized  in 
three  vital  areas:  the  chance  to  photograph  realistic  news  stories 
under  the  same  situations  as  the  professionals,  and  when  their 
work  is  not  used  to  compare  it  with  the  published,  work  of  the 
professional;  to  meet  the  professional  news  photographer  on  a 


PHOTOGRAPHER-IN-A-HURRY  Marlin  D.  Levison.  20.  of  Forest 
City,  Iowa,  hops  on  a  bicycle  to  get  the  latest  photos  of  Michigan 
State-lowa  football  game  to  the  lab  for  processing.  A  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  both  the  Daily  Iowan  and  the  ’’Hawlceye,"  he  hopes 
to  work  for  a  metropolitan  daily  after  graduation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he's  busy  covering  special  assignments  for  UPl,  such  as  the 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  explosion  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1965,  which  took  the 
lives  of  18  persons. 


ALL  PHOTOS  BY  ROBERT  L.  BUCK 


working  basis  and  establish  rapport  with  him;  and  finally  the 
added  benefit  that  such  contact  makes,  regardless  of  its  size,  as 
future  job  references.  Three  big  reasons  why  the  University  of 
Iowa  is  becoming  the  training  ground  for  some  of  the  country’s 
new  young  breed  of  news  photographers. 


SEARCHING  FOR  the  best  shot  among  negatives  processed  of  the 
Michigan  State-lowa  game,  Kenneth  E.  Kephart,  19,  of  Monticello, 
Iowa,  serves  as  lab  technician  for  the  wire  service  photographers.  A 
political  science  major  at  Iowa,  ha  hopes  to  attend  law  school.  Mean¬ 
while,  he's  putting  himself  through  college  by  serving  as  AP  stringer 
on  the  Iowa  campus,  in  addition  to  being  a  Daily  Iowan  photographer. 


DAILY  IOWAN  chief  photographer  Mike  Toner  serves  as  •  triple¬ 
threat  man  with  a  camera  on  the  Iowa  campus.  He  is  putting  himself 
through  the  University  as  a  stringer  for  UPl  and  receives  a  basic 
salary  from  the  wire  service  in  return  for  being  "on  call"  and  supply¬ 
ing  pictures  on  demand  from  the  bureau.  Supervised  by  Donald 
K.  Woolley,  associate  professor  of  photography,  Mike  Toner  covers 
everything  from  fires  to  Presidential  candidates. 
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Sports  Writers 
Attend  Seminar 

Sports  news  will  be  discussed 
by  28  newspaper  executives  at  a 
two-week  seminar  beginning 
Sunday  (Feb.  6)  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

The  participants  are: 

James  E.  Barnhart,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Dallis  W.  Beck,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Harley  R.  Bodley  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Journal. 

Bruce  H.  Brown,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Earl  K.  Cox,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-JoumaL 

Guido  P.  Cribari,  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

Robert  E.  Dellinger,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Jerry  R.  Eaton,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic. 

William  G.  Fisher,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 

Kenneth  C.  Ford,  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times. 

Ronald  C.  Green,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Frank  D.  Hudson,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Bruce  E.  Huff,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

Ralph  A.  Hyman,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Arnold  0.  Irish,  Metro-East 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Owen  R.  Lightsey,  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

Melvin  C.  Long,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald. 

Thomas  J.  Loomis  Jr.,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

Regis  H.  McAuley,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

George  F.  McClelland,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Eugene  T.  Markham,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Times-Herald. 

Ralph  A.  Morrow,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Robert  E.  Nauta,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day. 

Milton  J.  Northrop,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Michael  J.  V.  Phelan,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

J.  Edward  Senyczko,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

Warren  D.  Talley,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic. 

William  C.  Warner,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News. 

Gibney  to  Japan 

Chicago 

Frank  Gibney,  former  United 
Press,  Time-Life  and  Newsweek 
writer  and  editor,  has  been 
named  president  and  general 
manager  in  Japan  for  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  Inc. 


Polaroid  Separations 
Speeded  via  Wirephoto 

In  an  experiment  conducted 
by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  recently,  the  time 
for  processing  and  transmitting 
color  photos  was  cut  from  hours 
to  minutes. 

The  Florida  paper  wanted  a 
full-color  picture  of  a  man  fish¬ 
ing  through  the  ice  to  run  as  a 
companion  to  a  picture  of  two 
boys  playing  on  the  beach  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Arrangements  were  made  by 
Chuck  Scott,  picture  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Gaylord 
Reaser,  AP  traffic  bureau  chief 
in  Milwaukee;  and  George 
Sweers,  director  of  news  illustra¬ 
tion  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

The  picture  of  the  fisherman 
was  taken  with  a  conventional 


news  camera  using  Polaroid 
color  film.  Within  50  seconds 
the  photographer  had  a  full- 
color  print.  By  using  filters,  an 
AP  Wirephoto  machine  trans¬ 
mitted  red,  yellow  and  blue 
separations  in  a  matter  of  20 
minutes.  The  engravings  were 
made  from  these  prints  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

• 

Column  on  Eating 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Ellen  Krec,  whose  travels  as 
a  fashion  model  took  her  to  fa¬ 
mous  restaurants  in  the  world’s 
capitals,  will  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “My  Best  Friends  Eat,” 
for  the  women’s  pages  of  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Ted  Krec,  former  Long  Beach 
newspaperman,  now  public  di¬ 
rector  of  Long  Beach  Memorial 
Hospital. 


Good  Cheer  Club 
Donations  Increase 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

In  1927,  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  organized  the  Good 
Cheer  Club  to  bring  some  of  the 
joys  of  Christmas  to  needy 
children,  the  old,  the  sick  and 
the  forgotten  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Each  year  the  sum  collected 
has  grown.  In  1965,  a  record 
$15,507.90  was  doriat^.  In  1964 
the  total  was  $14,539.62. 

Every  day  in  December  until 
Christmas,  space  on  the  front 
page  is  allotted  to  a  story  about 
a  needy  person  (name  withheld) 
who  will  benefit  from  gifts. 
Names  of  donors  are  listed  with 
the  amount  of  their  gifts.  Many 
persons  give  money  in  memory 
of  someone,  or  “in  lieu  of 
Christmas  cards.” 


Newest  Mamiya  twin-lens 
reflex  is  ^automaticafly’ 

faster! 


New  Mamiya  C33  brings  important 
new,  automatic  featun»  to  working 
photographers:  automatic  film/shutter 
crank;  expanded  distance  scales  for 
65  and  80mm  lenses  to  facilitate  fast 
shooting  with  pre-set  focus;  automatic 
parallax  compensation;  automatic 
closeup  exposure  factor  guide,  and 
others.  Accessory  back  permits  use 
of  new  220;film. 

Accepts  5  interchangeable  lenses; 
also  grip  handle,  eyelevel  finder  and 
other  accessories.  $195.50,  less  lens; 

with  80mm  f2.8  lens.  See  your 
dealer  or  write: 

MAMIYA  division  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
Garden  City,  New  Ywk  11533 
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CIRCULATION 


‘No  Girl  Carriers’ 
Is  A  Moral  Matter 


Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has 
found  it  necessarj'  to  straighten 
out  the  thinking  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  carriers — boys  and,  if  any, 
girls. 

In  a  bulletin  containing  legal 
opinions  for  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Smith  spotted  the  following: 
“Denial  of  employment  to  14- 
year-old  girl  as  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  because  of  her  sex  violates 
Sec.  703  (a)  unless  the  law  of 
the  state  or  municipality  pro¬ 
hibits  it.” 

The  rea.son  that  newspapers 
generally  do  not  employ  girls 
to  service  routes,  Mr.  Smith 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  EEOC 
General  Counsel  Charles  T. 
Duncan,  is  grounded  in  an  old 
self-regulation  procedure  worked 
out  with  the  U.S.  Children’s 
Bureau.  Standards  pertain  to 
minimum  wages,  permissible 
hours,  summer  and  winter,  and 
include  the  following  specific 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 

With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  ol  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  *  5 
quality-made  SOstar  Flag,  6 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 

S£N0  FOR  SiSMPLf 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

BENTON  ILLINOIS 


E.clyvv.. 

Divtributo''s 

BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC. 

S3  St 

Mobilp  Ala 
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statement:  “Girl  Carriers:  No 
female  minors  to  be  permitted 
to  sell  or  distribute  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  letter  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  went  on  to  explain: 

“The  recommendation  against 
girl  carriers  vvas  adopted  and 
has  continued  through  the  years, 
not  as  a  physical  matter  in¬ 
volving  the  weight  of  the  news¬ 
papers  but  rather  as  a  moral 
matter  to  avoid  subjecting  teen¬ 
age  girls  to  any  risk  of  approach 
by  unsavory  characters  who 
might  observe  their  regular  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  same  places  at  the 
.same  time  each  day. 

“These  standards  agreed  to 
many  years  ago  by  newspapers 
and  the  Federal  Government 
have  worked  ■well.  They  have 
l)een  disseminated  to  newspapers 
from  time  to  time  through  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

“One  further  important  point. 
Use  of  the  word  ‘employment’ 
implies  that  newspaper  carriers 
are  employees.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  they  are  wot  employees  but 
are  independent  contractors, 
buying  newspapers  at  wholesale 
and  selling  them  to  their  owm 
customers  at  retail.” 

*  *  * 

HOME  NEWS 

London 

A  future  in  which  the  average 
family  anywhere  in  the  world 
can  receive  television  and  fac¬ 
simile  news  matter  over  re¬ 
ceivers  installed  in  their  homes 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  on 
international  communications 
here  last  week. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  i 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  invested 
In  Australia.  ' 

Ts  ksss  Is  tsusii  wtth  narlMtlsi, 
aevtrfitlai.  ssMithint  snS  srasl<l* 
arts  la  Aaatraila  rtaS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Pa&liifcW  ifVdghily 

Annaal  Subscription  to  U.  S.  S9  j 

Cornar  Butt  $  ClitdHI  Sts..  Surry  Hills,  I 
Syfaty,  Australb  i 


Such  a  possibility  may  be  with 
us  in  from  5  to  10  years,  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  satellite  communi¬ 
cations  reported  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee. 

The  committee  was  set  up  by 
nine  press  associations,  including 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  hopes  to  establish  close 
relations  with  the  International 
Telecommunciations  Union  and 
other  technical  bodies. 

Numerous  problems  remain  to 
be  worked  out,  political  and 
economic  as  well  as  technical, 
before  the  home  news  report 
becomes  reality,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  said. 

The  study  was  based  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  “broadcasting 
satellite”  as  distinct  from  the 
present  communications  satel¬ 
lites  that  operate  through 
jTowerful  receiving  stations  in 
the  more  advanced  countries. 

The  “broadcasting”  satellites 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  re¬ 
lay  pictures  and  textual  matter 
directly  to  receivers  in  homes 
throughout  the  world. 


TOPICS  FOR  PUBLISHERS 


FRED  THOMPSON  RETIRES 


Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  publisher. 
They  are:  Arlo  A.  McCully— to 
circulation  manager;  Alliert  E. 
Falkner,  assistant  CM;  James 
T.  Long,  circulation  promotion 
manager.  Mr.  Thompson  joined 
the  Press  in  1933  and  became 
CM  in  1961. 


ICMA  REPORn 


.4PO  and  FPO  Subn 
.4Ilowed  Half  Price 


New  York  State  publishers  are 
giving  over  most  of  their  winter 
meeting  program,  Feb.  13-16  at 
Grossinger’s,  to  circulation 
topics.  The  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
will  be  meeting  jointly  with  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As- 
■sociation  and  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies. 

On  the  agenda  are  such  panels 
as :  “Coordination  of  Circulation 
Department  with  Editorial,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ments” — Archie  Clarke,  Ro¬ 
chester  Times-Union;  “Impor- 
ance  of  Advertising  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Sales”  —  Don  Davidson, 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  “The 
Price  Approach  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Problem” — Truman  Kahler, 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel. 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  is  scheduled 
to  be  the  luncheon  speaker  Feb. 
15. 

The  next  day  the  chief  topics 
will  be:  “Pros  and  Cons  of 
Throwaways” — Orville  Hoover, 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer; 
“Tubes  versus  Mail  Distribu¬ 
tion” — Charles  Nichols,  Oneonta 
Star;  and  “Controlled  Sampling” 
— John  O’Day,  Newburgh  News. 


Pontiac,  Mich. 
With  the  retirement  of  Fred 
Thompson  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pontiac  Press,  three 
promotions  were  announced  by 


lAPA  Center  Receives 
$450,000  Ford  Grant 

The  Ford  Foundation  has 
granted  $450,000  to  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association 
Technical  Center  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Graphic  Arts 
Training  Center  and  Press  In¬ 
stitute. 

Previous  financial  support  has 
been  provided  by  the  foundation 
for  lAPA  seminars,  books  and 
consulting  services.  The  new 
grant  will  help  to  finance  try¬ 
ing  courses  for  Latin  American 
newspapermen. 


1 


Boston 

The  winter  convention  of  New 
England  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  received  a  report  on 
plans  for  the  convention  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  here  next 
year. 

International  vicepresident 
James  R.  Darke  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal- Bulletin 
outlined  progress  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  meeting. 

Roger  R.  Thompson  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  nnd 
Robert  McClashing  of  the  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  conducted 
a  round  table  discussion. 

Oscar  Whitmore,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun-Joumal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  group. 


Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  both  published  by  the  Un¬ 
ion  Leader  Corp.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  “Operation  Hometown 
Newspaper”  with  half-rate  sub¬ 
scription  prices  for  men  and 
women  of  any  branch  of  the 
armed  forces  now  serving  over¬ 
seas  and  having  an  APO  or  FPO 
address. 

The  idea  started  when  auxil¬ 
iary  of  American  Legion  Post 
75  in  Pittsfield  offered  to  pay  for 
a  subscription  for  a  soldier  in 
Viet  Nam  as  part  of  a  project 
of  national  scope  supported  by 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

The  new  overseas  rate  for  the 
Union  Leader  is  $12.50  (instead 
of  $25),  $7.50  for  six  months 
and  $3.75  three  months.  The 
Sunday  News  rate  is  $7.50  a 
year,  $4  for  six  months  and  $2 
for  three  months. 
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Patriotic  Musical 
Shown  to  Students 

By  George  Wilt 


Thousands  of  students  and 
other  citizens  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  saw  Moral  Re-Arma- 
nent’s  patriotic  musical,  “Sing- 
Out  ’66,”  as  guests  of  the  Nash- 
lille  Banner. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher, 

1  mported  the  two  -hour  produc- 
;ion,  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  that  included  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Bowl,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  as  well  as  military 
bases  in  Korea  and  Japan. 

“Sing-Out”  has  been  described 
as  “symbolic  of  a  new  breed  of 
American  Youth  that  is  wrest¬ 
ling  the  microphone  away  from 
today’s  headline-hunting  beat¬ 
niks  and  pacifists.” 

“The  MRA  production  rep¬ 
resents  a  counter-revolutionary 
movement  led  by  American  youth 
dedicated  to  decency,  religious 
faith  and  love  of  country,”  Mr. 
Stahlman  said.  “It  has  created 
a  new  type  of  youth  revolution, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  so 
1  divergent  in  its  purposes  and 
results  from  some  of  the  recent 
happenings  on  schools  and  cam¬ 
puses,  that  I  am  certain  their 
appearance  here  will  prove  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  betterment 
of  students  in  all  of  Nashville’s 
institutions  of  learning,”  he 
added. 

200  in  Company 

The  “Sing-Out”  company  of 
nearly  200  was  housed  in  up¬ 
town  hotels.  Five  buses  under 
police  escort  moved  the  players 
back  and  forth  across  the  city 
for  engagements  at  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege,  Fisk  University,  David 
Lipscomb  College,  A&I  State 
University,  Belmont  College, 
Meharry  Medical  College,  Scar- 
ritt  College,  and  the  9,000-seat 
Vanderbilt  Memorial  Gymna¬ 
sium  where  special  performances 
were  held  for  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  the  Vanderbilt 
students.  Two  performances 
were  held  for  high,  prep  and 
parochial  school  students  at  the 
Fairgrounds  Coliseum.  The 
coliseum  was  leased  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  final  Saturday  night  per¬ 
formance  to  accommodate  the 
“overflow.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  also  extended 
an  invitation  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  secondary 
schools  all  across  the  Banner’s 
circulation  area,  including  mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee,  southern  Ken- 
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tucky  and  northern  Alabama. 
He  telegraphed  the  presidents 
of  20  universities  in  the  South 
asking  them  to  send  student 
body  presidents  to  see  the  show. 

The  Banner  received  inquiries 
from  newspapers  and  school 
administrators  as  far  away  as 
Louisville  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Athens,  Ala.,  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  bring  500  students. 

The  show  was  put  together 
last  summer  when  thousands  of 
students  from  150  colleges  and 
300  high  schools  gathered  at 
Mackinac  Island,  Michigran 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Moral 
Re-Armament.  The  interracial 
cast  came  from  52  campuses  and 
17  countries. 

Olympic  Stars  in  Cast 

Mr.  Stahlman  first  heard  of 
the  production  when  Lee  Bandy 
of  the  Banner’s  Washington 
staff  wrote  a  graphic  story  on 
the  “Sing-Out”  premiere  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital. 

When  the  cast  went  back  to 
Mackinac  after  performing  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
Bandy  was  invited  up  for  the 
closing  of  the  summer  confer¬ 
ence.  Also  invited  was  Jacque 
Stubbel,  a  member  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner’s  Nashville  staff,  who  had 
been  doing  special  stories  on  left¬ 
ist  student  turmoil  from  the 
Washington  demonstrations  to 
the  campus  battles  at  Berkeley. 
When  “Sing-Out”  hit  the  road 
in  an  18-car  streamliner.  Miss 
Stubbel  was  aboard  as  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Included  in  the  cast  of  the 
production  are  John  Sayre  and 
Richard  Wailes,  two-time  and 
three-time  gold  medalists  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  1964  Olympics. 
Heading  the  musical  section  are 
the  Colwel  Brothers — Ralph, 
Paul  and  Steve  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  production  has  been  taped 
for  nationwide  television  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  spring,  with  Pat 
Boone,  a  Nashville  native,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  m.c. 

*  «  « 

PLANNER  —  The  Record 
(Hackensack,  N.  J.)  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  (Paterson,  N.  J.)  have 
produced  and  distributed  a 
“Year-Round  Advertising  and 
Promotion  Planning  Calendar” 
containing  information  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  businessmen  in  the 
Bergen-Rockland-Passaic  area. 

for  February  5,  1966 


The  oversized  calendar  shows 
publication  and  closing  dates  for 
all  of  the  special  issues  and 
features  of  the  two  newspapers, 
as  well  as  special  selling  events, 
holidays  and  other  features. 
Promotion  manager  David  A. 
Lindsay  says  that  the  papers’ 
retail  salesmen  and  advertisers 
have  received  the  new  promotion 
enthusiastically. 

«  *  « 

MEASURES  —  “There  are 
many  ways  to  measure  markets,” 
says  a  new  sales  presentation 
produced  by  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle.  The  spiral- 
bound  booklet  makes  several 
comparisons,  showing  the  Spo¬ 
kane  market  compared  with 
other  newspaper  markets.  Copies 
of  the  study  are  available  from 
the  Spokane  Newspapers  or 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

WASHINGTON’S  BIRTH¬ 
DAY — The  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  is  promoting  classified  auto 
linage  with  an  attractive  folder 
featuring  a  line  of  Colonial 
soldiers  under  the  heading: 
“Line  them  up.”  Washington 
newspapers  pack  a  lot  of  linage 
into  their  Washington  Birthday 
editions,  and  the  Star  brochure 
is  designed  to  build  used  car 
business  in  the  holiday  editions. 


CHARTS — A  mailing  from 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
points  out  that  60  percent  of 
Hartford’s  customers  are  lo¬ 
cated  outside  the  city  zone.  A 
chart  compared  Hartford  with 
other  cities,  comparing  metro¬ 
politan  county  and  city  zone 
areas. 

«  «  « 

TICKETS — To  check  reader- 
ship  of  a  promotion  mailing  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  advertising  progress 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  national  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Newark  newspaper, 
enclosed  a  tear-off  reply  card, 
offering  a  chance  for  advertiser 
and  agency  recipients  to  win  two 
tickets  to  “The  Odd  Couple,”  a 
broadway  hit.  The  mailing  drew 
a  smashing  40  percent  return  of 
coupons  from  the  original  mail¬ 
ing  of  1,300. 

Winners,  drawn  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  “Scoop”  Restaurant  in 
New  York  City  by  Louise  Gainey 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  were: 
Neal  Sikes,  Geyer,  Morey  & 
Ballard,  Inc.;  B.  E.  Jennings, 
Chrysler  Corporation,  Dodge  Di¬ 
vision;  John  Kelleher,  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles;  and 
Carl  Schullman,  Ogilvy  & 
Mather.  Each  received  two 
tickets.  Three  more  pairs  of 
tickets  will  be  awarded. 


COUNT  ON 
CARRIERS 


.j .  .  to  hold  more  new  subscribers 
after  a  campaign  than  any  other  form 
of  promotion.  Year  after  year,  more 
newspapers  discover  that 
carrier  campaigns  result 
in  less  subscriber  turn¬ 
over. 

Our  Reader  Services  provide  addition¬ 
al  holding  power  that  guarantees 
fewer  stops  from  both  new  and  old 
readers. 

Let  us  assist  in  planning  your  next 
carrier  campaign  -  and  create  more 
yearly  circulation  revenue,  too! 
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Ethridge  Fellowships 
Awarded  3  Reporters 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Awards  of  the  first  Mark 
Ethridge  Fellowships  to  South¬ 
ern  journalists  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Winfred  L.  God¬ 
win,  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board. 

Three  fellows  have  been 
named  to  study  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester  of  the  current  aca¬ 
demic  year  at  Southern  univer¬ 
sities.  They  are  Robert  L.  Elder 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Harry 
Pearson,  Jr.  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
and  Miss  Jane  Marlow  Willis 
of  Brandenburg,  Ky. 

Mr.  Elder  is  a  reporter  for 
the  \ashtnlle  Tennessenn.  He 
will  study  American  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  government  at 
V^anderbilt  University. 

Mr.  Pearson  is  a  political 
writer  and  investigative  report¬ 
er  for  the  Pine  Bluff  Commer¬ 
cial.  He  will  study  government 
finance  at  Duke  University. 

M  iss  Willis  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  weekly 
Meade  County  Messenger  since 
her  graduation  from  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  1964. 
She  will  study  dramatic  arts 
and  literature  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 


I  SEE 
YOU  BUY 
E&P,  TOO. 


Shareholders’  Tab  Tells 
123th  Anniversary  Plans 


Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
which  will  obsen'o  its  TJoth  an¬ 
niversary'  of  continuous  publi¬ 
cation  April  10,  is  reminding  its 
owners  of  the  event  through  a 
tabloid  “Shareholder  Extra.” 

The  “extra”  was  pn'sented  to 
those  attending  the  annual 
Board  of  Directors  met'ting  Jan. 
18  and  is  Inung  distributed  to 
other  stockholders  by  mail. 

In  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  newspaper,  the  tabloid 
pointed  out  that  the  Enquirer's 
Sunday  edition  is  now  the  oldest 
in  the  country.  Also  outlined 
were  plans  underway  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  125th  birthday  and 
.steps  being  taken  to  enhance 
the  newspaper’s  service  and 
leadership  in  its  19-county  pri¬ 
mary  circulation  area. 

Other  stories  concerned  the 
encouraging  results  of  a  recent 
readership  survey  by  Carl  J. 
Nelson  and  Associates  and  an 
“Enquirer  Caravan”  to  be  led  by 
Publisher  Francis  L.  Dale 
throughout  the  circulation  area. 

Plans  for  a  traffic  safety 
crusade  also  were  reported,  as 
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were  the  Enquirer's  activities 
in  working  for  a  new  Cincinnati 
sports  stadium  and  professional 
football  franchise. 

Two  new  directors  wen* 
electetl  at  the  boanl  meeting: 
Thomas  K.  Gormley,  viceprt'si- 
dent  and  advertising  dirt'ctor, 
and  Oliver  M.  Gale,  a  former 
Procter  &  Gamble  exwutive 
who  now  owns  and  openites  a 
Cincinnati  public  ndations  firm. 

Board  officers  re-elwted  are 
Mr.  Dale,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Charles  W.  Staab,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  secretary: 
Brady  Black,  viceprosident  and 
editor;  P'red  J.  Barnes,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Henrj’  W,  Hobson, 
assistant  secretary. 

Reelected  are  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  Reuben  B.  Hays,  Carl 
M.  Jacobs,  Harold  R.  IxiBIond, 
William  L.  McGrath  and  Bar- 
nanl  Townsend. 

Re-appoinUnl  vicepresidents 
were  Mr.  Gormley,  advertising; 
Mr.  Barnes,  finance;  A.  Robert 
Oehler,  circulation;  and  Henry 
E.  Drofahl,  priMluction. 

• 

FranriH  to  Revitalize 
Our  Sunilay  Visitor 

Huntington,  Ind. 

Dale  Francis  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  a  Catholic  weekly  dis¬ 
tributed  nationwide. 

According  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Joseph  R.  Crowley,  editor 
of  the  Visitor,  Mr.  Francis  will 
help  direct  a  revitalized  editorial 
program  for  the  publication, 
which  bears  the  subtitle — “The 
National  Catholic  Flcumcnical 
Weekly.”  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  March  1. 

Calling  for  a  “responsible 
press  able  to  distinguish  between 
valid  criticism  and  carping,”  Mr. 
Francis  declared  that  “the 
Catholic  press  today  must  be 
willing  to  examine  serious  issues 
from  more  than  one  viewpoint.” 

The  new  executive  editor  has 
had  an  extensive  newspaper 
background.  Before  becoming  a 
Catholic  in  1945,  he  was  a 
Methodist  preacher. 

• 

J-Enrollment  Up 

Athens,  Ga. 

Enrollment  in  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  continues 
to  go  up,  according  to  Dean  John 
E,  Drewry.  The  total  for  the 
winter  quarter,  1966,  is  614,  an 
increase  of  15  percent  over  the 
winter  quarter  of  1965,  when 
the  enrollment  was  631. 


AP  Director 
Slate  for  April 

The  nominating  committee  of 
tho  .■\.>«.'MH'iat«Hl  Press  liii.H  ,<iel(H't^ 
tho  following  camlnlntes  for 
election  as  diits'tor  at  the  nninial 
nuH'ting  *>f  nu'inlsM's  April  25  ii 
New  York: 

Richard  H.  .\mU>rg.  St,  l.unit 
( Mo.)  Clohe-lh-mocriit. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minntaftolii 
(.Minn.)  Trihitue, 

JiH*  M.  Dealey,  (Tex.) 

Morning  .Vck's. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  /Vtroij 
(Mich.)  Sews. 

Janii^  1,.  Knight,  .l/mwi 
(Fla.)  HertiUl. 

William  F.  Knowhind,  Oak 
land  (Calif.)  Trihnne. 

Paul  Miller,  Koehester  (N.Y.) 
Titnes-Vnion  and  ttemorrat  i 
Chronicle. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  Clriwlaml 
(Ohio)  Plain  Pealcr, 

From  the  inemlM«rships  held 
in  cities  under  1(0,000  population 
the  commitUs'  nominated  the 
following: 

Max  E.  Nussl(uuni,  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Ohscrvtnr. 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  Lawrmur 
( Kan. )  Journal-  World. 

In  accordance  with  the  by¬ 
laws  nsiuinmient  that  at  leut 
one  din'ctor  shall  Isi  a  risiident 
«>f  New  York,  the  coinmittM 
nominated  the  following: 

Gene  Robb,  Alhany  (N,  Y.)  i 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Timti- 
I  Jnion, 

Edwin  S.  Underhill  3rd,  Con¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  I, coder. 

For  a  om*-year  term,  to  (III 
tho  unexpinsl  term  of  Harry  F, 
Byrd  Jr.,  resigned,  the  commit¬ 
tee  nominated: 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr„  /swiy- 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Free!  A.  S<*aton,  Htutingi 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune, 

Four  m<*mls*rs  are  to  be 
elected  fn>m  the  first  category 
of  nominees,  and  one  from  each 
of  tho  other  three  caU*goriet. 

All  nominations  are  for  three- 
year  terms  exc**pt  those  for  the 
on»*-year  unexpire<l  term  of 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  WinehesUr 
(Va.)  Star. 

• 

Siin«lay-W«MliM*H<lay 

Mii.waukie,  Ore. 

The  45-year-ohl  MilwasJcu 
Ke.view,  a  wis'kly  paper  ainee 
its  start  in  1920,  has  lieen  «*• 
panded  to  s<*mi-weekly  (wMica- 
tion  with  Sunday  and  Wedne*- 
day  issues.  In  addition,  the  Re¬ 
view  has  launched  a  new  week¬ 
ly,  the  (ihulstone  Review,  aert- 
ing  a  growing  area  in  the  aontk- 
eastirm  suburban  area  of  Pork 
land.  Russ  Dark,  retired  Air 
Force  colonel  and  former  Pork 
land  Oregrmian  reporter  if  edi- 
lor  of  the  R«*view, 
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SVMHCArKS 

ISvtv  Syndicaie 
Is  Establishvd 
In  llolly^vood 

A  ii«‘"  ll^•vv!^|lM|U'l•  Hy  iiilicatr 
f\fhirtiv«'ly  to  lilt'  oiitor 
tuitiiiii'tit  woi'lil  in  l''iliiivvorltl 
hVulnii'r*  (!',  <>.  llt>x 

Hollywootl,  ('alii'.  II. 

(iraiiy  KiiiK  oilitorial  iliri'clor 
anti  tifoi'K*'  I’nlnii'i'  Ih  inaiiaKiitK 
tHiitOf. 

It  wa.s  aiinoiiiti't'il  tin*  Hyiiili 
I'ato  will  ilirttributo  a  Wffkly 
pni'kaKO  l■olltaillillK:  ID  oi‘  nii*ro 
artii'li's  aiint'il  at  ili'ania, 
wonti'ii’H,  iiiiiHii',  fooil  anil  npi' 
fini  inti’iffit  pajffrt. 

Ml  Fraliirr* 

liu'lnilt'il  art*  a  llollywooil 
I'ONtnp  roliiinn,  a  w«‘fkly  lioi'o 
.Mi'opi*,  an  ailvii'it  coluinn  l>y 
Mary  Ann  Moliloy,  a  fornn*r 
"Miitfi  Amt'rira";  "Malt'  Call," 
a  pt'rHonality  pii'fi*;  a  lit'atily 
and  fashiitn  rolninn,  a  hi-hinil 
tla'-.tft'ni'H  proiluftion  Hlory,  a 
rt<ciiril  rt'vifW  I'oltiinn  anil  a 
roluinn  of  rt'iMpoa  Ity  atara.  AM 
tarnato  ft'aluri<a  covi'r  liunian  in 
taraat,  poraonality  Intorviowa 
anil  liaril  nowa. 

Staff  writora  art'  .loan  Dow 
I  SrhinitI,  Uoao  I*orlliortr,  Mayo 
rt'iii'  Itarkor  ami  Hank  Kirlianla 
with  llollywooil  writora  unil 
rolohritioa  aorviiiK  ua  kuohI 
roluinniata. 

'I'lio  aynilirnto  plana  to  till 
iniliviiltial  auliai'dltor  roquoata 
for  aporiul  rovorano  of  an  ovont 
or  intorx'iowa  with  partirular 
poraonalitioa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dirk  WcImt  INiiiihmI 
lion  lrr  tif  lli4‘  Y<*ur 

Tho  Howling:  Writi'ra  Aaaoria- 
tion  of  Aniorira  announrod  that 
Dirk  WoU'r  of  St.  Loiila  (author 
of  tho  wta'kiy  laiwlintr  foatiiro 
"Kowlintt  At  Its  Hoat"  for  (Jon- 
oral  Koaturi'a  Corporation)  haa 
hta'ii  nanii'd  "Howlor  of  tho 
'  Yoar"  for  Itinfi. 

In  tho  votintr,  Mr.  Wt'la-r  ramo 
tho  noaroat  of  any  provioua  win- 
nor  to  la'injf  tho  iinaninioua 
rhoiro  for  "Howlor  of  tho  Yt'ar." 
Ho  Hniahial  with  a  total  of  1177 
pointa  out  of  a  poaaihh'  liHft. 

Mr.  WoImt  Hot  a  now  na-ord 
for  nionoy  winnintr  on  tho  Na¬ 
tional  I'rofoaaional  Howh'ra’ 
Tour  with  i>arnin(fa  of  tivor 
iriD.OOt).  llo  alao  raplurod  tho 
All-Star  titlo  in  Dalian  for  tho 
'  third  titno  in  four  yoara. 

This  waa  tho  thini  yoar  that 
Mr.  Wohor  waa  votial  tho 
“Howlor  of  tho  Yt'ar,"  la'injr 
similarly  honoroil  in  Ulfll  and 
Bfrain  in  19G3. 


GOLF  MENACE— Hanli  KaUham 
(ri^ht),  cruator  o(  "Pennit  tha 
Manaca."  (law  (rom  hit  hunta  in 
Ganava,  Switiarlaiid,  to  Pabbla 
Baach,  Calif.,  to  play  in  Binq 
Croiby't  26th  annual  National 
Pro-Amataur  Golf  Touinamant. 
With  HanL  it  actor  Fiad  Maot 
Murray,  tha  othar  amataur  In  hit 
(ourtuma. 


'Hvller  Iloa  / / ng  * 
Column  Is  Heudy 

"Holtt'r  ItiintinK,"  u  nownpn-  | 
pi-r  hontiiiK  roluinn  Ih  hointf  din  | 
Irihuti'd  froo  hy  llfllft'  //oufiriy  | 
(tihh  MndiHon  .Avo.,  Now  York,  | 
N.  Y.  KIOJII. 

Julion  T.  DnvioN  .Ir.,  puldinhor 
of  Itftlor  lloutiiiK,  roportotl 
inoro  thiin  Hilt  ihiily  uml  ■'tIMt 
wookly  nownpiipoi'H  nlit'iuly  liiivo 
ri'ipti'Hloil  tho  wookly  ridiiinn  on 
a  ri'Kiilar  hiiHin,  In  uihlition,  Ift 
ri'Kioiial  "Hi'tlor  ItoalinH"  nd- 
uinint  rovoriiiK  major  hoat 
hIiowh  will  ho  Hont  to  nows- 
papoi'H  in  tho  aroax  Hurroundinu 
tho  mIiowh. 

Ui'Kular  Ihhuoh  of  "Mottor 
lioutiiiK"  will  lio  ri'loarioil  ovory 
othor  wook  umlor  tho  hylino  of 
llor\'oy  (iarn'It  Smith,  nolod 
yarhtMman,  niailno  artint  and 
author  who  han  boon  artivo  in  i 
tho  ploiiHuro  hoatintr  (told  for 
imiro  than  Ml  yoarH.  Mr.  Smith 
hiiH  doHiKiiod,  liuilt,  nalloil  and 
ruroil  lioatM  all  liin  lifo.  llo  in  a 
foumli'r  of  tho  South  Hay  Ouis- 
intr  Club  iti  Sayvillo,  N.  Y.,  an.l 
HailH  a  .'b'l-foot  kotrh  ho  doiiiKnod 
and  built. 

*  «  a 

MATA  IIAItl 

Kifti't'ii  illuHtratod  iiiMtall- 1 
iiiontH  from  "'I'ho  l.oifomlary  ! 
Mala  Hari,"  by  Sam  Waait* ! 
t'liaar,  a  bioitraphy  of  tho  World 
War  I  Orionlal  danror  and  Hpy,  | 
am  iM'iinr  diHtributod  to  nown-  i 
paporn  by  tho  itoifintor  and 
Tribuno  Syndirato. 

KHpionatct'r  intr  I  if  no  and 
amour  mako  up  tho  uma/.inif  in- 
Hido  Htory,  Whoa  Mata  llari  wuh 
oxwuti'rl  by  a  Fronrh  (Irinif 
>u|ua<l  hr-r  fato  attrartod  tho ' 
world'H  attontion  and  hor  namo 
In'ramo  a  Mynonym  for  tho  iflam- 
orouH  fominino  oHplonaifo  aifont 
of  (Irtion  and  film. 
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Your  OispaUlt  Ooparlmont  will  work  with  rt*j/  diitpalch 
if  you  lot  llaiiidtoii  stroaiiihno  it  lor  you.  Mainiltoii  dovol- 
opotl  its  toihnical  ''kmrw-how"  ihrouKh  more  than  75 
years  ol  sorvire  to  ihe  iirintiiiK  inilusiry, 

''Know-how"  that  makes  slnirt  work  of  ineffiiient  oper* 
aliiiK  proit'tiures,  costly  mis-filinK  and  overtime'  hours, 
Hamilton's  experienced  dc'siKners  have  nothinK  heller 
to  do  than  dream  ahout  deparinu'nt  efficiency,  smooth 
operalinit  methods  and  money  and  madness-saving  fil¬ 
ing  syslents. 

So  whalf 

So  extra  profilahle!  Ilerause  when  it  comes  to  Dispatch 
Room  streamlining  ,  .  ,  Hamilton  puts  the  accent  on 
C|uality,  service  and  savings.  Right  on  the  spot,  while  your 
workers  carry  on,  Hamilton  will  help  you  ecfuip  ,  ,  ,  swiftly 
and  effcH  lively  ...  to  do  the  best  joh  you've  c‘V4*r  done, 
Spc'cily  Hamilton,  With  the  finest  line  cjf  Dispatch 
Department  dc'signc'd  ecpiipment  available,  plus  at-your- 
servic  e  ''know-how"  for  prec  ision  room  layouts,  Hamilton 
can  help  you  dispatch  the  "(raperwork  tiger"  .  .  ,  swiftlyl 
Hamilton  manutac  turc's  a  complete  line  of  standard  and 
custom  e(|uipm«'nt  tor  the  Printing  Industry.  Send  for  full 
details  today  ,  ,  ,  from  the  manufacturer  witli  total  Dis¬ 
patch  Department  and  Composing  Room  "know-how." 


HAMILTON  MANUPACTURINO  COMPANY 
Oanaral  Offlcaa;  Two  Rivara.  Wia.  •  factarlaa  at 
Two  Rivara,  Wiaeonain  and  Koaciuako,  Mi»«, 
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SYNDICATES 

Johna  Blinn  Writes 
‘Celebrity  Cookbook’ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Celebrities  appetizingly  and 
tantalizingly  describe  their  fav¬ 
orite  foods  in  a  new  newspaper 
feature. 

The  column:  “Celebrity  Cook¬ 
book.” 

The  columnist:  Johna  Blinn. 

The  format:  Weekly  column, 
including  an  exclusive  interview 
and  one  or  more  kitchen-tested 
recipes,  frequently  with  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

“Celebrity  Cookbook”  is  an 
original  column  for  newspapers, 
not  a  serialization  of  a  book. 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way 
for  book  rights.  Miss  Blinn  ex¬ 
plained,  but  the  columns  will 
appear  in  newspapers  first. 

Sian*  Are  Subje«‘ls 

Celebrities  who  already  have 
been  interviewed  include  Bette 
Davis,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  Woody 


Allen,  Gloria  Swanson,  Phyllis 
McGinley,  George  Jessel,  Sybil 
Burton  Christopher,  Art  Link- 
letter,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Dong 
Kingman,  artist;  Anna  Moffo, 
opera  star;  Barbara  (“Agent 
99”)  Feldon. 

“I  get  them  talking  about 
food,”  said  Johna  Blinn.  “This 
gives  the  flavor  of  the  person. 
Then  I  ask  for  their  favorite 
recipes.  Some  are  exotic,  but 
most  of  these  people  like  simple 
foods,  excellently  prepared. 
Woody  Allen  is  the  exception. 
He  gave  me  his  recipe  for  the 
‘just-right’  chocolate  malted. 

Kitchen-Tested 

“I  kitchen-test  every  one  of 
the  recipes,  even  if  they  seem 
fool-proof  on  paper,”  said  Miss 
Blinn.  “Then  I  adapt  it,  some¬ 
times  suggest  alternate  in¬ 
gredients  if  they  are  unobtain¬ 
able  here — this  is  especially 
true  of  foreign  recipes — so  it 
easily  can  be  followed  by  the 
American  housewife.  I  think  it 
brings  glamor  into  the  kitchen 


Ulomcn*5  Ukar  PaiUj 

is  //Oil'  syndicated  by  these 
great  Aezi'spapers  and  Magazines 
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CELEBRITY  COOKS  —  Barbara 
("Agent  99")  Feldon  and  hus¬ 
band,  Lucien,  work  on  recipe  in 
their  kitchen  for  new  newspaper 
column. 

for  the  woman  who  has  to  cook 
every  day.” 

Sidney  Poitier,  for  example, 
gave  her  a  recipe  for  preparing 
grouper,  a  large  fish  of  the  West 
Indies.  Miss  Blinn  added  that 
red  snapper  would  serve  just 
as  well. 

Johna  Blinn  is  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  food  editor  of  Look  mag¬ 
azine,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
professional  magazine  for  home 
economists.  Forecast,  and  food 
editor  of  American  Weekend. 
She  w'rote  the  first  syndicated 
foreign  food  column  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  American  and 
foreign  newspapers. 

Home  Economist 


She  plans  to  choose  outstanding 
personalities  in  all  areas  of 
national  life  for  her  subjects. 

Some  of  the  large  newspapers 
already  using  the  column 
feature  it  in  their  Sunday 
w'omen’s  sections  and  others  use 
it  as  an  entree  in  their  midweek 
retail-market  food  pages  as  a 
change  of  pace  from  usual  food 
articles. 

Johna  Blinn  is  married  and  is 
the  mother  of  two  small 
children.  The  family  now  lives 
in  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

^Lenten  Guideposts^ 
Series  Is  Prepared 

Forty  intimate,  personal  sto¬ 
ries  of  faith  in  action  by  40  in¬ 
teresting  people  make  up  a  new 
“Lenten  (luideposts”  series  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  for  the  40 
weekdays  of  Lent  from  Ash 
Wednesday  (Feb.  23)  to  Easter 
Sunday  (April  10). 

For  the  last  16  years,  the  syn¬ 
dicate  has  distributed  similar 
series,  but  the  1966  stories  are 
all  new.  The  illustrated  articles, 
true  life  stories  of  religion  in 
action,  are  told  by  unknown  peo¬ 
ple  and  by  such  well-known  peo¬ 
ple  as  Bill  Moyers,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Johnson;  Carl 
Erskine,  former  pitching  star 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers; 
Shirley  Temple,  Maureen  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  Agnes  Moorhead. 

*  *  * 


M  iss  Blinn  is  a  graduate  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
(B.  A.  in  home  economics),  took 
graduate  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  She 
taught  home  economics  in 
schools  in  Virginia,  Iowa  and 
New  York.  She  w’as  director  of 
promotion  for  the  lamb  industry 
in  the  Greater  New  York  area, 
working  with  dieticians,  school 
lunch  program  officials,  UNI¬ 
CEF,  nutritionists  and  women’s 
groups.  She  has  written  articles 
and  developed  recipes  specifi¬ 
cally  for  senior  citizens. 

The  columnist  has  super\'ised 
food  preparation  for  tv  cooking 
shows  and  worked  on  tv  com¬ 
mercials  for  Lipton  tea.  In 
other  areas  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  she  developed  recipes  for 
Crisco  oil  and  developed  and 
tested  recipes  for  aluminum  foil 
cooking. 

New  Dimension 

In  “Celebrity  Cookbook,”  the 
columnist  hopes  to  bring  a  new 
dimension  and  renewed  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  humdrum  foods 
people  generally  eat.  That’s  why 
her  column  is  more  than  merely 
a  recipe  with  biographical  notes 
taken  from  a  clip  file.  Even  the 
celebrities  who  look  on  cooking 
as  a  spectator  sport,  she  says, 
talk  with  great  zest  of  food. 


Cindy  Adams  Returns 
At  Sukarno’s  Request 

Cindy  Adams,  syndicated 
Broadway  columnist,  plans  to 
return  to  Indonesia  Feb.  14  at 
the  personal  invitation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno. 

Mrs.  Adams  lived  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  for  11  months  over  a 
three-year  period  while  collabo¬ 
rating  with  President  Sukarno 
in  the  writing  of  “Sukarno:  An 
Autobiography”  (E&P,  Jan.  1, 
page  37.) 

President  Sukarno’s  govern¬ 
ment  on  Jan.  12  expelled  all 
American  news  correspondents 
and  the  country  at  present  is 
without  American  news  cover¬ 
age  for  the  first  time  since  its 
independence  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1948. 

Mrs.  Adams  said  she  plans  to 
act  as  a  reporter  while  in  In¬ 
donesia  and  to  file  dispatches 
to  American  news  media  from 
Jakarta.  “Coverage  of  Indonesi¬ 
an  affairs  in  the  United  States 
has  consistently  been  of  a  hos¬ 
tile  character,”  the  government 
charged  in  expelling  three 
American  newsmen :  Antoine 
Yared,  Associated  Press;  R.  E. 
Stannard  Jr.,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  Donald  Kirk,  part- 
time  correspondent  for  the  Nelv 
York  Times. 
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College  Comic  Strip 
By  Housewife-Coed 


Bv  ('.ampbell  Watson 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


San  Francisco 

“Out  to  Lunch,”  the  newest 
nationally  -  syndicated  weekly 
cartoon  strip,  is  a  product  of 
California’s  rapidly  expanding 
community  college  system. 

It  is  of,  by  and  for  a  junior 
:ollege  just  northwest  of  the 
mammoth  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  campus  at  Berkeley.  Yet 
it  is  read  in  seven  states. 

Drawn  by  Mollie  Poupeney, 
the  strip  originated  in  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  weekly  campus  newspa¬ 
per  published  by  the  students  of 
Contra  Costa  College  at  San 
Pablo. 

Mollie  is  a  tiny,  brown-eyed 
pixie  whose  children  are  now 
teenagers.  Like  many  another 
housewife,  she  decided  to  go 
back  to  school  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  gone  all  day,  and 
started  her  Contra  Costa  classes 
with  courses  in  the  humanities 
and  art  history. 

Found  a  Ferment 

She  found  the  campus  a 
reasty  ferment — a  microcosm  of 
the  world  and  its  problems.  She 
dug  the  whole  bit — the  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  cafeterias,  the 
itudent  protests,  and  the  give- 
ind-take  of  the  classroom.  Her 
fellow  students  accepted  her  as 
an  equal. 

The  campus  types — the  rebel, 
the  conformist,  the  poet,  the 
folksinger,  and  the  naive  little 
guy,  still  wet  behind  the  ears — 
were  so  real  Mollie  began  draw¬ 
ing  cartoon  sketches  of  them. 
When  they  started  talking  back 
to  her  she  put  them  in  a  strip 
and  took  a  dozen  or  so  to  Miss 
Alma  Oberst,  CCC  journalism 
adviser. 

Miss  Oberst  is  a  veteran 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
woman.  She  was  formerly  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  and  the  San  Francicso 
News-Call-Bulletin,  and  amuse¬ 
ment  and  promotion  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

She  thought  the  strips  far 
better  than  anything  else  on  the 
college  market  and  agreed  to 
try  them  in  the  school  paper. 
The  first  appeared  Oct.  23, 1964, 
in  the  semi-annual  Advocate 
which  was  published  as  a  tab¬ 
loid  supplement  to  the  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent,  an  Owens 
Newspaper  with  35,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

After  a  year  in  the  Advocate, 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


the  strip  was  distributed  to 
other  junior  colleges  across  the 
nation.  It  is  now  appearing  in 
Missouri,  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  North  Carolina,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Texas. 

A  special  syndicate  was 
created  to  handle  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  a  percentage  goes  to 
journalism  scholarships.  The 
title  was  selected  to  identify  a 
student  who  is  off  in  his  own 
dream  world  and  not  really  with 
it. 

When  the  CCC  chapter  of 
Alpha  Gamma  Sigma,  national 
honor  society,  promoted  a  cam¬ 
pus  Hyde  Park-type  platform, 
Mollie  suggested  it  be  built  in 
lunchbox  form  and  be  called  the 
Out  to  Lunch  box.  This  podium 
has  since  been  used  by  visiting 
Congressmen,  local  and  campus 
politicians,  and  representatives 


of  the  Viet  Nam  Day  and  Vic¬ 
tory  in  Viet  Nam  Associations 
and  others. 

Mollie’s  cartoons  are  witty 
and  entertaining.  Sometimes 
they  are  loaded.  In  her  light¬ 
hearted  way  she  brings  in  poli¬ 
tical  attitudes,  moral  values, 
philosophy  and  problems  of  com¬ 
munication,  deep  emotions  and 
frustrations. 

There  is  no  special  pattern, 
no  one  character  in  the  strip 
though  readers  can  find  them¬ 
selves  or  their  fellow  students 
in  each. 

“I’m  a  student  of  civil  dis¬ 
obedience,”  the  campus  beatnik 
says  in  one  strip.  Asked  what 
grades  he  is  getting,  he  admits 
“I’m  getting  A’s  in  disobedience 
but  I’m  fiunking  civil.” 

Then  there’s  the  naive  little 
guy  who  says:  “Everyone  keeps 
telling  me  I  should  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Man!  I  can’t  even  get  a 
car.” 

for  February  5,  1966 


Mollie  Poupeney 

An  inveterate  civil  rights 
movement  worker,  the  artist 
grinned  in  delight  when  Negro  i 
students  complained  she  dealt 
lightly  with  the  movement.  i 
‘“They  take  themselves  too  ; 
seriously,  too,”  she  commented. 

On  Editorial  Page 

Mollie  Poupeney’s  work  also  | 
appears  in  community  newspa-  i 
pers.  She  draws  political  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Contra  Costa  Suns, 
weeklies  published  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Lafayette,  Orinda  and 
Pleasant  Hill  by  Lesher  News¬ 
papers. 

A  natural  artist,  Mollie  has 
been  drawing  ever  since  she 
can  remember.  Her  private 
work  includes  a  scrapbook  on 
each  of  her  children:  Mardi, 
15,  and  the  twins,  Paddy  and 
David  13.  ] 

A  native  of  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  j 
she  worked  for  a  R.N,  degree  in  | 
Providence  Hospital,  Portland,  ; 
Ore.,  then  moved  into  the  San  j 
Francisco  Bay  area,  where  she  | 
met  her  husband,  Leon,  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  for  an  Oak¬ 
land  department  store. 

Her  commercial  art  work  in¬ 
cludes  an  illustrated  children’s 
book.  V 
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NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advico 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invoslor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Porsonol  Probkmt 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumor  Guido  Linos 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscopo 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modom  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Post  Founder  Aided 
Linotype  Promotion 

By  Ray  Erwin 


STILSON  HUTCHINS:  A  Biography. 
By  Edward  J.  Gallagrher.  Citizen 
Publizhinft  House,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Feb.  1.  Illustrated.  206  pa^es.  $3.95. 

A  biography  of  Stilson 
Hutchins  (1838-1912),  New 
Hampshire  native  w’ho  became 
a  multi-millionaire  newspaper 
owner,  founder  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  (1877)  and 
LinotjT)e  namer  and  promoter, 
is  over-due  and  therefore  doubly 
welcome  because  he  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  figure 
in  the  profession  of  journalism. 

Editor  Is  Author 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Laconia 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen,  has 
rescued  his  fellow  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  native  and  editor  from  the 
limbo  of  the  near-forgotten  and 
preserved  his  personal-profes¬ 
sional-political  saga  in  a  read¬ 
able  and  informative  biography. 
Certain  chapters  in  the  book 
appeared  originally  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen ;  others  dealing  with 
Mr.  Hutchins’  adventures  as  a 
St.  Louis  publisher  are  new. 

Brief,  disconnected  newspaper 
articles  strung  together  do  not 
make  a  smooth  and  homogeneous 
book  narrative  and  do  not  paint 
a  full  and  convincing  portrait. 
Nevertheless,  even  an  episodic 
account  unveils  a  needed  missing 
chapter  in  American  journalism. 

At  one  time  Stilson  Hutchins 
owned  all  but  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  St.  Louis  and  at  an¬ 
other  stage  in  his  extraordinary 
career  he  controlled  all  except 
one  of  the  dailies  in  Washington. 
He  began  at  16  as  a  printer- 
writer  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Osage,  Iowa,  and  later  pub¬ 
lished  dailies  in  Dubuque,  Des 
Moines,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
several  in  New  Hampshire. 

‘Paper  Trains’ 

Two  dust  jackets  have  been 
printed  for  the  book.  The  one  for 
the  East  bears  the  logotype  of 
the  Washington  Post,  which 
Hutchins  founded.  The  other 
jacket,  for  copies  distributed  to 
book  stores  and  libraries  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Iowa,  where  Hutchins 
owned  newspapers,  has  a  draw¬ 
ing  depicting  the  slaying  of 
Hutchins’  arch  foe,  a  St.  Louis 
lawyer,  by  the  man  to  whom 
Hutchins  sold  the  St.  Louis 
Times.  The  sketch  was  made  by 
an  artist  the  day  of  the  tragedy. 
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While  Hutchins  was  owner  of 
the  Washington  Post,  he  also 
OT^med  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
U nion,  inaugurating  its  morning 
edition  and  persuading  the  rail¬ 
road  to  add  “paper  trains”  to  its 
New  Hampshire  schedule  after 
midnight. 

The  pioneer  publisher  served 
two  terms  in  the  Missouri  Legis¬ 
lature  and  a  decade  later  was 
in  the  New  Hampshire  General 
Court  as  a  member  from 
Laconia.  He  bought  Davis  Island 
in  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H., 
changed  its  name  to  Governor’s 
Island,  and  there  constructed  a 
stone  mansion.  At  the  time  of 
the  Spanish- American  War,  he 
owned  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Patriot. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  a 
New  Hampshire  native,  Grover 
Loud,  who  has  filled  important 
editorial  posts  on  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years. 

Hired  Pulitzer 

While  “Hutch”,  as  he  was 
known  to  friends,  owned  the  St. 
Louis  Times  he  gave  Joseph 
Pulitzer  his  first  job  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish-writing  reporter  (prior  to 
then  Pulitzer  had  been  employed 
on  German-language  publica¬ 
tions).  Their  long  friendship 
ended  when  Hutchins  selected 
Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  to  have  exclusive  rights 
to  the  Linotype  machine  and 
Pulitzer  was  forced  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  similar  but  unsuccess¬ 
ful  inventions. 

Incidentally,  when  Pulitzer 
was  asked  how  to  pronounce  his 
name  once,  he  directed:  “What 
do  you  do  when  you  wish  to  open 
a  door?  Pull-it-sir.” 

Mr.  Hutchins  actively  worked 
for  the  election  as  President  of 
Horace  Greeley,  also  a  New 
Hampshire  native.  He  supported 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan  later  on  and 
became  a  Democratic  leader. 

It’s  interesting  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Hutchins  employed  Eugene 
Field  on  his  Washington  Post 
and  named  John  A.  Cockerill  as 
managing  editor.  Cockerill  later 
was  a  famous  managing  editor 
of  Pulitzer’s  New  York  World. 
See  our  review  of  “Pulitzer’s 
Prize  Editor:  John  A.  Cockerill” 
(By  Homer  W.  King.  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Durham,  N.  C. 
$6.50)  in  E&P,  Feb.  13,  1965, 
page  56. 


Edward  J.  Gallagher 


The  Washington  Post  founder 
came  across,  in  a  little  Balti¬ 
more  printing  shop,  a  struggling 
inventor,  Ottmar  Mergenthaler, 
an  immigrant  from  Germany. 
He  organized  a  syndicate  of 
newspaper  publishers  to  develop 
and  distribute  Mergenthaler’s 
revolutionary  type  composing 
machine,  which  Mr.  Hutchins 
named  Linotype.  He  later  sold 
the  Washin^n  Post  to  gain 
more  capital  for  investment  in 
the  National  Typographic  Com¬ 
pany  of  West  Virginia,  which 
sold  the  machine. 

Financed  Linotype 

Hutchins  thus  acquired  at  no 
great  cost  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
stock  which  was  soon  paying 
him  20  percent  per  year.  He 
went  to  London  and  organized  a 
Linotype  company  there,  for 
which  service  the  American 
company  paid  him  $280,000.  Mel¬ 
ville  Stone,  a  member  of  the 
syndicate,  in  his  memoirs  wrote 
that  Mergenthaler  received 
about  $375,000  for  his  invention, 
more  than  any  other  inventor 
had  been  paid  up  to  that  time, 
although  Mergenthaler  later  felt 
he  was  not  paid  enough. 

Son  Was  Editor 

Statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  which  Mr. 
Hutchins  gave  the  capital  city, 
still  adorn  it.  The  publisher’s 
son,  Walter  Stilson  Hutchins, 
who  died  in  1946,  was  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  author  remembers  that  as 
a  child  he  saw  the  man  who  was 
to  become  his  subject  for  years 
of  research  and  writing.  He  re¬ 
calls:  “Our  own  first  income 
from  a  newspaper  came  from  the 
Concord  Daily  Patriot  when 
Hutchins  was  the  owner.  This 
was  probably  before  age  10.  Our 
neighbor,  and  playmate,  Alan 
Leighton,  was  the  son  of  City 
Editor  Fred  Leighton,  and  when 
the  Patriot  needed  small  boys 
to  insert  supplements,  which  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  times  a  year,  Alan 
and  I  were  included,  with  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  quarter,  or  maybe 
35  cents.” 
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Smith  Hempstone,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  written  a  novel, 
“A  Tract  of  Time”  (March. 
Houghton  Mifflin),  based  on  his 
experiences  covering  the  Viet 
Nam  war. 

Dave  Breger,  whose  cartoons 
are  syndicated  in  136  news¬ 
papers,  has  written  “How  To 
Draw  and  Sell  Cartoons”  (Put¬ 
nam’s.  June.  Illustrated.  $7.95). 

Results  of  some  actual  experi¬ 
ments  in  computer  typesetting 
and  future  potentialities  and 
problems  associated  with  extend¬ 
ing  the  digital  computer’s  utility 
in  this  area  are  given  in  “Com¬ 
puter  Typesetting:  Experiments 
and  Prospects”  (M.I.T.  Press, 
50  Ames  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02142.  245  pages.  $10).  It  is  by 
Michael  P.  Barnett,  staff  engi¬ 
neer  at  the  RCA  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  Princeton,  N.  J, 
The  author  does  not  view  the 
computer  as  a  miracle  machine, 
but  takes  a  sober  and  critical 
look  at  the  limitations  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  inherent  in  its 
use. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  written 
‘The  Multiversity”  (Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  &  Winston.  June),  a  book- 
length  treatment  of  a  long 
article  on  the  University  of 
Illinois  that  appeared  in  Pano¬ 
rama,  Chicago  Daily  News  mag¬ 
azine,  last  year. 

Robert  Metz,  who  covers  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  income 
taxes  for  the  New  York  Times, 
presently  on  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Harvard,  is  author  of 
“How  To  Shake  the  Money 
Tree”  (Putnam’s.  April.  $4.95). 

A  new  technical  study  is 
“Automation  and  Electronics  In 
Publishing”  (Spartan  Books, 
1250  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Lowell  H.  Hattery  and 
George  P.  Bush.  206  pages). 

James  and  Barbara  Newman, 
who  write  two  columns  a  week 
on  camping  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  are  the 
authors  of  “The  Family  Camp¬ 
ing  Guide”  (World.  May.  248 
pages.  $3.95). 

Rev.  John  B.  Terbovich,  a 
young  priest  who  is  now  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  and  journalism 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Hays,  Kans.,  is  the  author 
of  “The  Faces  of  Love”  (Double¬ 
day.  168  pages.  Jan.  21.  $3.95). 
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Sweden  Loses  Paper 
Despite  New  Subsidy 


By  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stockholm 

By  an  overwhelming  majority 
Sweden’s  Parliament  recently 
passed  a  bill  granting  funds  to 
the  political  parties  to  subsidize 
newspapers  or  other  forms  of 
party  promotion. 

Because  of  harsh  criticism, 
what  had  first  been  conceived 
as  a  straight  press  subsidy  bill 
was  camouflaged  into  a  party 
subsidy  plan.  Sweden’s  Social 
Democratic  Party  decided  on 
the  camouflage  to  make  certain 
that  the  bill  would  win  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  camouflage  appealed  to 
the  agrarian  Center  Party  and 
the  Communist  Party  as  neither 
of  them  rely  on  newspapers  as 
major  means  of  influencing 
voters.  Both  parties,  however, 
were  interest^  in  receiving 
funds  that  could  be  used  for 
other  promotion  activities. 

Funds  Apportioned 

The  approved  bill  suggests 
that  the  Swedish  political 
parties,  which  hold  at  least  one 
seat  in  the  Second  Chamber  of 
the  Parliament  and  received  at 
least  two  percent  of  the  votes 
at  the  latest  general  election, 
should  be  entitled  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000  annually  for  each 
seat  they  hold  in  Sweden’s  384- 
seat  parliament.  The  present 
division  is  as  follows:  Social 
Democrats,  191;  Liberals,  69; 
Conservatives,  59;  the  Center, 
54;  the  Communists,  10  and  the 
Citizen’s  Rally  with  only  one 
seat  will  not  qualify. 

While  the  bill  was  being  de¬ 
bated  in  Parliament  before 
Christmas,  Tage  Erlander,  Swe¬ 
den’s  prime  minister  and  leader 
of  its  Social  Democratic  Party, 
stepped  up  to  the  rostrum  and 
announced:  “It  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  suspend  publication  of 
Stockhohns-Tidningen.” 

The  Social  Democrats  had 
been  accused  of  proposing  the 
bill  to  “save”  Stockholms-Tidn- 
ingen.  The  decision  to  shut  down 
the  Stockholm  morning  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Erlander  continued, 
illustrated  the  graveness  of  the 
situation  but  it  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  were  not  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  saving  one  newspaper 
but  in  combating  a  trend. 

Many  observers  were  shocked 
and  surprised  to  learn  that  Swe¬ 
den’s  Confederation  of  Labor — 


cided  to  close  down  Stockholms- 
Tidningen  at  the  end  of  March. 

Losses  Over  $4  Million 

LO  spokesmen  said  Stock- 
holms-Tidningen’s  losses  for 
1965  were  estimated  to  run  close 
to  $3,800,000  and  were  expected 
to  increase  to  about  $4,400,000 
during  1966. 

Since  the  LO  had  taken  over 
the  ownership  of  Stockholms- 
Tidningen  in  1956  it  had  lost 
about  $21,600,000.  During  this 
period  the  daily  circulation  had 
dropped  from  184,000  to  132,000. 
The  Sunday  newspaper  had 
fared  better.  It  first  dropped 
from  212,000  but  had  made  a 
comeback  to  over  220,000  copies. 
The  higher  circulation  was 
pai’tly  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  Swedish  news¬ 
papers  printed  outside  of  the 
three  major  cities  appear  only 
six  days  weekly  and  not  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

An  important  explanation  to 
the  limited  success  of  labor  and 
Social  Democratic  newspapers 
in  Sweden,  a  country  where 
nearly  half  the  population  votes 
for  the  Social  Democrats  and 
about  1%  million  belong  to  the 
LO,  is  believed  to  be  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  used  too 
much  as  political  stepping 
stones  and  platforms. 

A  striking  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  Socialist  politicians  in  the 
Nordic  countries  have  come  into 
the  limelight  when  working  as 
newspapermen.  The  ladder  to 
leadership  among  the  non¬ 
socialists  has  usually  taken 
other  courses. 

Politics  Overflows 

The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Scandinavian  newspapers 
clearly  reflect  their  political 
affiliations  not  only  in  their  edi¬ 
torials  but,  often  rather  dis¬ 
tressingly,  in  their  news  report¬ 
ing. 

By  and  large  major  adver¬ 
tisers  are  convinced  that  they 
find  most  of  their  customers  and 
future  employes  among  the 
readers  of  the  non-socialist 
press.  In  areas  where  labor  or 
Social  Democratic  newspapers 
have  a  large  share  of  the  reader- 
ship,  they  get  a  good  portion  of 
the  ads  for  consumer  products 
but  a  relatively  small  share  of 
the  industrial  ads. 

Class  consciousness  plays  an 
important  part  in  Swedish  life 
and  the  Social  Democratic  news- 


commonly  called  LO — had  de- 
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papers  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  organs  of  the  laborers  and 
the  less  prosperous  groups. 

When  the  news  broke  that 
Stockholms-Tidningen  would 
cease  publication,  Sveiiska  Dag- 
bladet,  Sweden’s  leading  Con¬ 
servative  newspaper,  immedi¬ 
ately  offered  to  put  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Social  Democrats 
on  a  regular  basis.  As  yet,  the 
Social  Democrats  have  not  de¬ 
cided  whether  they  will  accept. 

The  idea  stems  from  Ber- 
lingske  Tidende,  Copenhagen’s 
largest  and  most  successful 
newspaper.  Three  years  ago, 
when  the  Conservative  Copen¬ 
hagen  daily,  Dagens  Nyheder, 
closed  down,  Berlingske  Tidende, 
which  is  conservative  by  con¬ 
viction  but  lacks  any  party  affili¬ 
ations,  decided  to  offer  five  col¬ 
umns  on  its  editorial  page  once 
a  week  to  the  five  “old”  political 
parties — the  Conservatives,  the 
Liberals,  the  Radical  Liberals, 
the  Independents  and  the  Social 
Democrats. 

Thoughts  of  Mergers 

Shortly  after  the  party 
(press)  subsidy  bill  was  passed, 
Arne  Geijer,  chairman  of  the 
LO,  announced  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  ran  too  many  newspapers. 
Preferably  through  mergers,  he 
thought  the  number  should  be 
reduced  from  25  to  15.  He  also 
hoped  that  the  party  subsidy 
plan  would  relieve  the  unions 
from  paying  for  the  losses  in 
future. 

From  April  1,  Stockholm  will 
have  two  morning — Svenska 
Dagbladet  and  Dagens  Nyheter 
— and  two  evening — A  ftonbladet 
and  Expressen  —  newspapers. 
The  Pentecost  movement  runs  a 
daily,  Dagen. 

Aftonbladet,  which  is  owned 
by  the  LO  and  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  used  to 
be  Sweden’s  largest  evening 
newspaper.  About  a  decade  ago, 
however,  it  lost  this  position  to 
Expressen,  which  was  started  in 
1944  by  the  Bonnier  concern, 
which  also  owns  Dagens  Nyhe¬ 
ter,  a  number  of  book  publishing 
houses  and  a  large  number  of 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 

When  the  LO  bought  Stock¬ 
holms-Tidningen  and  Afton¬ 
bladet  from  Torsten  Kreuger, 
brother  of  the  Swedish  match 
king,  for  a  reported  $5,000,000 
both  newspapers  were  barely 
breaking  even.  Politically,  the 
newspapers  were  anti-socialist 
and  supporters  of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

After  the  sale,  Aftonbladet 
and  Stockholms-Tidningen 
dropped  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  Aftonbladet 
has  been  able  to  regain  and  even 
increase  its  circulation  (now 
about  275,000)  and  has  been  in 
the  black  for  four  years.  Its 
running  expenses  will  now  in¬ 


crease  as  it  has  been  sharing  a 
number  of  expenses  with  Stock¬ 
holms-Tidningen.  Its  big  com¬ 
petitor,  Expressen,  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  half  a  million. 


Advertisers  ‘Worried’ 

When  the  LO  bought  Stock¬ 
holms-Tidningen,  it  was  re¬ 
ceiving  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
advertising  in  Stockholm’s 
morning  newspapers.  During 
1965  its  share  was  less  than  15 
percent. 

The  conservative  Svenska 
Dagbladet — circulation  155,000 
— received  about  twice  as  much 
advertising  as  Stockholms-Tidn¬ 
ingen,  whereas  the  great  major¬ 
ity  went  to  Dagens  Nyheter. 

Advertisers  are  worried  by 
the  “monopolistic”  position  that 
Dagens  Nyheter  will  acquire 
after  the  shutdown  of  Stock¬ 
holms-Tidningen.  Most  of  the 
readers  of  Stockholms-Tidnin¬ 
gen  are  expected  to  switch  over 
to  Dagens  Nyheter. 

The  LO  announced  its  decision 
to  shutdown  Stockholms-Tidnin¬ 
gen  well  in  advance  to  give  its 
600-man  staff — 150  of  them  edi¬ 
torial — time  to  find  other  jobs. 

As  there  is  a  certain  shortage 
of  newspapermen  in  Sweden,  the 
majority  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  continue  in  journalism  even 
though  they  may  have  to  work 
in  small  towns,  or  on  trade  jour¬ 
nals  (a  field  that  is  rapidly 
expanding)  or  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments  of  government 
or  municipal  offices  and  large 
companies. 

• 

Congressional  Gallery 
Committee  Elected 

Washington 
Two  newly-elected  members 
of  the  five-man  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents  are 
Paul  A.  Miltich,  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Michigan,  and  Lucian  A. 
Warren,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press.  They  won  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  an  election 
among  members  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Press  Galleries.  Others 
on  the  slate  were  Maarten  C. 
Bolle,  Het  Vrije  Volk  of  The 
Netherlands;  John  H.  Averill, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Sarah 
McClendon,  El  Paso  Times.  The 
holdover  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  administers  the 
galleries,  are:  Milton  Berliner, 
Washington  Daily  News;  Ben 
Cole,  Indianapolis  Star;  and 
Frank  Eleazer,  United  Press 
International. 


2  Add  Magazine 

Montreal 
The  Ottawa  Journal  and  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  will  start 
publishing  Weekend  Magazine 
Jan.  7,  1967. 
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College  Editors  Give 
Appraisals  of  Press 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Six  college  newspaper  editors 
recently  gave  the  members  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association 
a  frank  appraisal  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  general  and  Arkansas 
newspapers  in  particular. 

The  five  young  men  and  one 
woman,  all  seniors,  were  invited 
to  participate  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Mid-Winter  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Arkansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Since  the  homes  of 
three  of  the  students  were  not  in 
Arkansas,  the  comments  that 
they  made  could  be  considered 
applicable  to  papers  in  states 
other  than  Arkansas.  Also,  the 
students  see  not  only  the  daily 
or  w'eekly  newspapers  circulat¬ 
ing  in  their  particular  college 
town  but  some  metropolitan 
papers  (such  as  those  from 
Little  Rock  and  major  cities  in 
Oklahoma  and  Tennessee  that 
come  into  each  of  the  cities. 

In  addition  to  their  candid 
criticisms,  the  young  people  an¬ 
swered  two  questions  that  did 
not  deal  directly  with  pictures, 
gathering  news  or  writing  edi¬ 
torials. 

How  many  of  the  six  college 
editors  planned  to  go  into  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career?  Only  one. 
Miss  Teri  Buchanan  of  Arkansas 
Tech,  answered  yes.  Two  of 
them,  Wheeler  Lilley  of  Oua¬ 
chita  Baptist  College,  and  Jim 
Pardew  of  Arkansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  said  they  planned  to  go  to 
work  for  the  government. 

Simple  Matter  of  Pay 

Lilley  said  it  was  a  simple 
matter  of  money.  “Government 
work  pays  more — especially  to 
start  out,”  he  said.  “Even  though 
I’m  a  college  graduate,  I  would 
make  no  more  than  a  common 
laborer  if  I  started  to  work  on  a 
newspaper.  I  can  make  $125  a 
week  to  start  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Dennis  Organ  of  Harding  Col¬ 
lege  said  he  would  either  teach 
or  go  into  college  public  rela¬ 
tions — maybe  both. 

Although  he  said  that  he 
w’anted  to  return  to  the  field  of 
journalism  some  day,  Cid  Sutoris 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
said  he  was  going  to  go  to  work 
in  business  after  leaving  college. 
“In  sales  work,  I  can  be  mak¬ 
ing  $10,000  a  year  in  two  years,” 
he  said. 

Benny  Hollis  of  Arkansas 
State  Teachers  College  said  he 
planned  to  go  into  public  rela¬ 
tions  work. 

Each  youth  was  asked  if  he 
or  she  thought  that  on  most 


newspapers  an  advertiser  could 
get  an  unfavorable  news  story 
kept  out  of  the  news  columns. 

Two  said  no,  one  said  “gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  no,”  another  de¬ 
clared  he  did  not  have  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  and  two  said  yes. 

Miss  Buchanan’s  yes  was  de¬ 
livered  with  this  comment: 
“When  I  got  out  of  high  school, 
I  would  have  said  no.  But  I  have 
worked  on  newspapers  and  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  political  and  social  in¬ 
fluence  getting  stories  kept  out 
of  the  newspapers.  If  they  can, 
an  advertiser  certainly  can  do 
it.” 

Specific  criticisms  were  made 
by  most  of  the  editors  in  their 
prepared  remarks,  which  were 
brief  evaluations  of  newspapers. 
Here,  student  by  student  is  what 
w'as  said: 

Bias  in  Reporting 

Lilley  said  he  thought  all 
newspapers  w’ere  biased.  One 
thing  that  convinced  him  of  that 
was  the  different  treatment 
given  by  each  newspaper  of  the 
story  of  corporal  punishment 
being  administered  at  the  Ark¬ 
ansas  Prison  farm. 

“But  in  most  stories,  all  of 
the  facts  were  there,  even 
though  the  writer’s  conclusions 
were  obvious,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  though  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Arkansas  had  a  great 
deal  of  integrity.  An  example 
of  this,  according  to  him,  was 
the  restraint  with  which  crime 
reporting  was  done. 

Organ  said  he  thought  it  was 
possible  to  tell  the  direction  that 
newspapers  leaned  by  reading 
their  headlines. 

He  found  the  wanting  in  news 
stories  to  be  “very  factual,”  and 
he  thought  the  coverage  and  po¬ 
sitioning  of  the  news  in  most 
papers  were  “quite  fair.” 

“Arkansas  can  be  proud  of 
their  newspapers  because  they 
are  not  sensational,”  he  said. 

He  was  the  only  person  to 
mention  wire  services,  saying 
that  he  had  always  found  them 
to  be  impartial. 

Sutoris  seemed  to  be  bothered 
by  only  one  thing — the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  news  and  advertising.  He 
obviously  considered  it  too  high 
on  the  side  of  advertising  but 
he  would  not  come  right  out  and 
say  so. 

From  the  floor  someone  asked 
him  if  he  favored  a  subsidized 
press?  No,  he  answered,  espe¬ 
cially  not  on  newspapers  of 
general  circulation.  However,  he 
did  feel  that  college  editors 


should  not  be  under  so  much 
pressure  to  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising  in  their 
newspapers. 

No  Formula  for  Content 

There  was  no  formula  for 
either  general  or  college  papers 
that  he  could  advocate,  Sutoris 
said.  A  publisher  suggested  that 
the  best  yardstick  might  be 
whether  people  subscribed  to  a 
certain  newspaper.  If  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  shopper  and  not  a 
newspaper  with  a  fair  amount 
of  reading  matter,  it  probably 
would  not  be  bought. 

Sutoris  said  he  could  go  along 
with  this  except  in  the  case  of 
monopoly  newspaper  towns.  He 
suggested  that  in  some  of  these 
situations,  the  formula  some 
publishers  followed  might  just 
be  “as  much  advertising  as  they 
will  stand  still  for.” 

'The  matter  never  will  be  re¬ 
solved,  he  said,  until  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  journalism  was 
a  business  or  a  profession,  a 
newspaper  was  a  commercial 
enterprise  or  a  public  ser\'ice. 

Pardew  said  he  thought  news¬ 
papers  would  be  better  if  they 
(1)  improved  their  pictures,  (2) 
ran  more  feature  stories  and  (3) 
covered  and  commented  on  a 
wider  range  of  local  news. 

At  least  one  feature  story  a 
week  was  his  minimum  recom¬ 
mendation. 

As  for  pictures,  he  complained 
a  good  bit  about  this,  saying 
most  of  the  ones  he  saw  were 
stereotyped.  “Pictures  that  show 
a  lack  of  imagination  are  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  by  readers,” 
he  said. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  most 
small  papers  got  their  local  news 
from  only  three  sources  —  the 
Police  Department,  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  and  the  funeral  home. 

He  advocated  more  stories 
about  the  sociological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  that  are  to  be 
found  in  every  community.  Also, 
he  suggested  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  should  devote  a  lot  of  space 
to  telling  what  the  local  poli¬ 
ticians  proposed  to  do. 

The  same  is  true  about  edi¬ 
torials,  Pardew  declared. 

“I  pass  over  God,  motherhood 
and  flag  editorials,”  he  said. 
“And  I  believe  other  people  do, 
too.” 

Editors  need  to  come  face  to 
face  with  today’s  issues,  to  make 
their  news  stories  and  editorials 
effective,  he  said. 

.Should  Have  Opinions 

Hollis  also  discussed  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  indicating  that 
many  he  saw  used  nothing  but 
syndicated  material. 

“Editors  should  take  a  stand 
on  issues,”  he  said.  “I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  an  editor  in  this 
country  without  an  opinion  on 


Viet  Nam  or  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce.” 

Some  editorial  writers  strad¬ 
dle  the  fence,  presenting  both 
sides  of  issues.  Hollis  did  not 
object  to  this  nearly  as  much  as 
he  did  to  the  practice  of  “keep¬ 
ing  hands  off.” 

“Straddling  the  fence  is  at 
least  informing  the  public,”  he 
said. 

Editorial  cartoons  in  newspa¬ 
pers  are  especially  valuable,  in 
his  opinion.  “A  cartoon  can  point 
up  an  issue  better  than  a  half  a 
page  of  editorial  writing.” 

Miss  Buchanan  concentrated 
her  objections  to  the  way  news¬ 
papers  handled  crime  stories. 

“Newspapers  need  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  person  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  and  that  the 
only  way  they  can  be  proven 
guilty  in  this  country  is  to  be 
tried  in  a  court  of  law,”  she  said. 

Critical  of  Crime  Coverage 

It  is  her  opinion  that  news¬ 
papers  should  not  even  print  the 
name  of  the  persons  arrested 
for  a  crime  until  the  trial  begins. 
She  would  like  to  see  a  re¬ 
strained  account  of  the  crime 
(“no  gore”)  and  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  an  arre.st  had  been 
made  with  no  name,  no  biog¬ 
raphy  and  no  previous  record. 

“Many  times  you  read  of  a 
horrible  crime  like  an  ax  mur¬ 
der  of  an  entire  family,”  she 
said.  “The  story  says  that  the 
mother  has  been  arrested.  You 
presume  that  the  police  know 
what  they  are  doing.  Many  times 
you  will  never  see  the  report  of 
the  trial  that  comes  months  later 
and  you  will  go  through  life 
thinking  that  the  mother  did  it, 
whereas  she  might  have  been 
acquitted.” 

She  said  one  of  the  worst  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  infringement  by 
the  press  of  the  rights  of  per¬ 
sons  accused  of  crimes  took 
place  in  Oklahoma  last  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Earl  Welch,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  bribes. 

“His  crimes  were  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  newspapers  or  on 
television,”  she  said.  “Instead, 
his  character  was  attacked  from 
every  angle.  He  had  a  right  not 
to  have  his  reputation  be¬ 
smirched.  But  the  press  cnicified 
him.” 


tories  and  editorials  A  Prize  reature 
said.  Fort  Worth 

Have  Opinions  the  Texas  Associated  Press 

Managing  Editors  Association 
0  discussed  the  edi-  competition.  Miss  Lloyd  Stewart, 
s,  indicating  that  of  the  Fort  Worth  Evening  Star- 
w  used  nothing  but  Telegram,  won  a  first  prize  in 
naterial.  women’s  news  with  a  story  on 

should  take  a  stand  “Bankers  Take  Long  Way 
tie  said.  “I  can’t  be-  Home.”  Her  story  concerned  a 
is  an  editor  in  this  freeway  drive  in  which  some 
hout  an  opinion  on  bankers  grot  lost  three  times. 
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(Continued  from  page  11)  Heavy  Hands  Can  Spoil  Sports  Page 

B,Edn.u„d  Arnold  , - -  - ^ - 


newspapers  to  merchandise  irom  me  uuyitm  yyjnio, 
their  products.”  iVews  demonstrates  the  job  that 

So  the  debate  continues,  but  faces  a  sports  editor  when  he 
another  factor  is  also  evident  in  sits  himself  down  of  a  Saturday 
ad  apency  comments.  It  is  that  evening  during  the  football 
many  agency  men  speak  in  season. 

terms  that  suggest  newspaper  Most  papers  have  at  least 
ROP  has  never  been  a  practical  e^e  “local”  college  team  that 
reality.  An  inescapable  conclu-  demands  full  reportage.  If  it’s  a 
sion  is  that  the  lack  of  uniform-  conference  team  Big  10  as 
ity,  the  squabbles  that  have  here,  Big  8,  Little  13  or  what- 
gone  on  within  the  newspaper  there  are  several  more 

industry  over  color  during  the  musts.  The  national  contenders 
past  10  years,  have  done  much  must  get  display.  And  the  pic- 
to  negate  selling  efforts,  to  spoil  fures  .  .  .  stacks  of  ’em.  (Too 
the  image.  many,  alas,  which  look  like  last 

Agency  attitudes  in  this  re-  week’s.) 
spect  are  surprising  in  view  of  Dayton  handled  this  page 
the  fact  that  newspaper  ROP  neatly.  The  scoreboard,  over  the 
color  linage  jumped  7%  in  1965,  nameplate,  gives  not  only  scores 
a  gain  of  more  than  15  million  hut  refera  the  reader  to  inside 
lines  over  the  previous  record  pnges.  Three  of  the  stories 
260  8  million  in  1964.  i"Side  but  that’s  about  par 

These  then  are  some  of  the  for  the  course.  I’m  convinced- 
facts.  The  Bureau  of  Newspa-  '^fh  no  documentapr  proof— 
per  Advertising  strikes  a  good  ^hat  the  avid  sports  fan  is  more 
note  for  the  future  in  this  mes-  ^  '^>th  the 

sage  to  agencies:  “All  predic-  story  than  the  reader  of  the 
tions  point  to  another  big  year  Governor  s  budget  message 
for  ROP  in  1966,  and  the  new  re-  ,  Phot?  handling  gets  sticky  in 
liability  and  simplified  produc-  football  pictures.  There  is  a 
tion  with  AdPro  Inks  is  ex-  tendency  to  overtouch  photos, 
pected  to  lure  more  black-and-  occasion,  there  is  value  in 

white  users  into  spot  and  full-  ®  broken  line  that  shows  the 
page  ROP  color  campaigns.”  route  of  the  punt  reti^.  But 
Thus  it  may  be  that  with  the  there  is  no  need  to  dot  the  flight  I— 
advent  of  new  techniques  allied  »  placekick  when  a  display 
with  a  more  aggressive  spirit  to  a  ward 

sell  newspaper  color,  tv’s  pea-  FIELD  GOAL.  It  ought  to  be  second 
cock  may  be  the  spur  which  is  that  there  was  only  one  7.8,  th 

needed  to  start  a  new  era  of  ^  n?ld  goal  can  go.  movie 

newspaper  color  incentive,  that  There  is  sometimes  value  in  every  1 
particular  bird  continuing  its  ??Towmg  or  circling  the  ball,  ture  # 
multihued  dance  via  rotary  But  I  saw  one  the  other  day  in  5-6, 
press  rollers,  flattened  out  into  News)  where  a  ,  .  . 

millions  more  lucrative  newspa-  receiver  and  defender  were  high  goes.  I 
per  impressions.  fbe  air  after  the  ball.  The  ball  lines.  1 

^  (note  that  I  did  not  use  “pig-  someth 

c  A-A  skin”  here.  Great  self  control!)  Smit 

Some  Big;  Ones  ^^S  silhouetted  starkly  against  ...  1 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  a  totally  gray  sky.  It  was  also  fender 

News’  week-end  edition  of  Jan.  circled  with  a  9-point  line!  _ 

29  contained  100  pages,  the  About  as  unnecessary  as  cleats 

largest  ever  run  by  the  paper,  on  a  boar,  to  coin  a  phrase.  Carlo 

The  issue  contained  a  64-page  Don’t  overdo  a  good  thing.  ‘ 

business  review  and  industrial  Drive  the  nail  home  but  don’t 
forecast  section.  bend  it  over. 

*  *  *  Sequence  pictures  create  Bill  Mauldin,  editorial  car- 

The  January  30  Progress  Edi-  sticky  problems.  toonist  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 

tion  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  The  natural  movement  of  the  Times,  has  taken  his  brush,  * 

Mercury-News  set  records  for  reading  eye,  from  left  to  right,  camera  and  typewriter  to  South 
being  the  biggest  and  the  heavi-  is  so  strong  that  when  a  series  America.  His  drawings  from  The  Charlo 
est  San  Jose  Sunday  newspaper,  runs  in  the  opposite  way,  it  ere-  there  will  start  on  Feb.  7.  begin  publis 

The  296-page  edition  weighed  ates  unpleasant  friction.  If  Although  his  plans  are  flex-  newsletter  abc 

just  a  half-ounce  under  three  series  action  is  right-to-left,  the  ible,  certain  stops  are  to  be  Carolina  and 
pounds.  Advertising  totalled  best  way  to  handle  the  series  made  in  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  be  sent  free  tc 
more  than  20,000  inches,  accord-  is  in  a  vertical  column.  While  Colombia.  He  also  will  provide  men  overseas, 
ing  to  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  pub-  this  may  make  some  new  prob-  special  articles  and  photos.  about  the  eigl 

Usher.  Previous  record  had  been  lems,  they  are  far  less  than  any  He  believes  that  what  happens  beginning  in  ] 

held  by  the  Centennial  edition  other  handling.  in  South  and  Latin  American  cover  news 

of  the  Mercury-News  published  If  you  run  a  picture  in  col-  countries  is  going  to  vitally  af-  month.  The  t 

in  June  of  1951.  umns  1-2  and  it  is  moving  to-  feet  North  Americans  and  that  borne  by  the 
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...  and  a  whole  covey  of  blue 
jerseys  .  .  . 

.  .  .  shortly  after  emerging 
from  this  pileup  on  scrimmage 
line. 

As  on  Page  of  this  Week, 
makeup  ought  to  be  bold  and  ex¬ 
citing,  a  good  mirror  of  the  vio¬ 
lent,  colorful  world  these  pages 
reflect. 


Mossier  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

rig’hts  of  defendants,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  effect  of  the  press 
on  this  trial? 

A.  Of  course  I  think  everyone 
is  conscious  there  is  considerable 
press  coverage.  It  must  have 
some  effect  on  the  participants 
in  the  trial.  I’ve  found  the  press 
has  been  very  cooperative  and 
has  tried  to  be  as  inconspicuous 
as  it  possibly  can  to  more  or  less 
cooperate  with  the  court  in  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial.  If  we  have  cameras  in  the 
courtroom  everyone  is  conscious 
of  them  and  they  can’t  help  but 
be  conscious  that  the  press  is 
there  and  on  occasions,  I’m  sure, 
certain  remarks  are  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  press. 

Q.  Mr.  Percy  Foreman  (chief 
defense  counsel)  said  that  if  the 
press  wasn’t  here  the  attorneys 
could  have  the  whole  trial  over 
in  a  week.  Do  you  think  that’s 
true? 

A.  No  I  do  not.  I  don’t  think 
the  press  has  any  effect  on  the 
length  of  the  trial. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  unusual  for  a  judge 
to  set  up  ground  rules  to  make 
it  easy  to  get  pictures  by  allow¬ 
ing  photographs  through  open 
doors  during  recesses? 

A.  I’m  following  the  canon  of 
ethics  that  prescribes  that  we 
are  not  to  allow  cameras  in  the 
courtroom  or  to  have  any  photog¬ 
raphy  from  inside  the  courtroom. 
I’ve  tried  to  assist  the  news 
media  to  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  film  and  pictures 
when  we  are  in  recess  but  the 
thing  I’m  mainly  concerned 
about  is  that  the  jury  is  not 
focused  in  the  limelight  by  the 
cameras. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  camera 
coverage  of  the  trial  with  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  picture  or  the  at¬ 
torney’s  pictures  in  the  paper 
every  day  has  any  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  trial  when  the  jury 
doesn’t  see  it? 

A.  I  can’t  see  how. 

Taking  Public's  Place 

Q.  What  value,  if  any,  do  you 
think  coverage  by  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  has  during 
a  trial  like  this? 

A.  This  case  has  been  quite 
notorious.  Since  we  do  have  such 
little  space  in  the  courtroom  for 
spectators  I  think  this  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world  to  find  out 
something  about  what  goes  on 
here. 

Q.  Does  it  serve  a  purpose 
other  than  just  interest? 

A.  That’s  a  hard  one.  The  only 
thing  that  does  concern  me  is 
that  some  things  could  appear  in 
the  press  that  would  get  to  the 


eyes  or  ears  of  the  jury  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  court  has 
decided  not  to  lock  up  the  jury. 
That  could  have  some  bad  effect 
but  we’re  hopeful  it  won’t  occur. 

Q.  Some  judges  have  inter¬ 
preted  Canon  35  to  mean  that 
photographs  shall  not  be  made 
on  the  courtroom  floor  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  in  the  court 
building.  How  do  you  feel? 

A.  My  understanding  or  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  canon  is  that 
cameras  and  films  being  taken 
in  the  courtroom  disrupt  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  trial  and  make 
somewhat  of  a  show  or  circus 
out  of  the  trial. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  this  trial  will 
become  a  “circus”? 

A.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned 
it  w’ill  not.  I  hope  when  this 
trial  is  over  it  will  reflect  credit 
on  the  judiciary  in  this  jurisdic¬ 
tion  because  we  don’t  intend  to 
allow  this  to  become  any  kind 
of  a  circus. 

Q.  You  don’t  anticipate  then 
any  instiaictions  to  the  press  to 
not  report  any  developments 
that  happen  outside  the  scope  of 
the  jury?  You  are  going  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  jurors  sticking  to 
their  oath  and  not  to  read  the 
papers  or  listen  to  radio  and  tv? 

A.  Yes.  I  have  no  intention  to 
instruct  the  press  what  to  do. 
However  they  have  been  very 
cooperative  in  certain  matters 
they’ve  heard  and  asked  whether 
they  should  report  it  and,  on  one 
occasion.  I’ve  asked  them  not  to 
report  it  which  they  have  done. 

Q.  What  happens,  your  honor, 
if  a  juror  breaks  his  oath  and 
it  results  in  a  mistrial?  Does 
that  smear  the  press? 

A.  No.  We’ll  just  start  all  over 
again. 

• 

IVfillers  Buy  Second 
Vermont  Newspaper 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

John  S.  Hooper,  publisher  of 
the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer, 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  Eagle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Eagle  owns  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  in  Pittsfield  and  the  Ben¬ 
nington  (Vt.)  Banner. 

Under  the  agreement,  Mr. 
Hooper  will  remain  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Reformer  which 
was  founded  in  1913  and  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  7,600. 

The  Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  in 
the  principals  of  Donald  B. 
Miller  and  Lawrence  K.  Miller, 
purchased  all  stock  in  the  Re¬ 
former  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Howard  C.  Rice  Estate,  the 
Harold  C.  Allen  Estate,  Mrs. 
Harold  C.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hooper, 
Terms  of  the  sale  were  not 
disclosed. 

The  Reformer  circulates  in 
southeastern  Vermont  and  ad¬ 
jacent  areas  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Connecticut  Paper 
Tops  in  New  England 

Boston 

The  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chron¬ 
icle  won  the  All-New  England 
General  Excellence  Award  in  the 
annual  newspaper  contest  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Press  Association  here  last 
week. 

Other  winners  of  general  ex¬ 
cellence  citations  in  their  classes 
were:  Brookfield  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
New  Carman  (Conn.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  New  Milford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

The  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item  won  first  place  in  the 
dailies  class. 

• 

Growth  in  Merger 

Newport,  Ore. 

Merging  of  the  Lincoln  Coun¬ 
ty  Times  of  Waldport  and  the 
Newport  News  into  the  Thurs¬ 
day  News  and  Times  has  result¬ 
ed  in  paid  circulation  in  excess 
of  4,000,  according  to  Publisher 
Walter  C.  Taylor.  The  News  ac¬ 
quired  ownership  of  the  Times 
assets  in  midsummer  1965,  but 
just  recently  decided  on  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  publications. 

«  *  * 

THURSDATA 

EDUCATION— The  WiUiams- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Amherst  Bee  will 
hold  its  annual  “Journalism 
Seminar”  on  Feb.  5  in  co-spon¬ 
sorship  with  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University. 
Five  professors  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  on  hand  to  con¬ 
duct  the  seminar  at  Williams- 
ville  Senior  High  School.  The 
sessions  are  directed  toward  all 
local  high  schools  in  the  Wil- 
liamsville  area.  Last  year’s 
seminar  attracted  over  200  stu¬ 
dents. 

*  *  * 

CIRCULATION— The  Clark- 
ton  (N.  C.)  Southeastern  Times, 
used  a  Christmas  promotion  to 
bring  in  new  subscribers.  As 
part  of  this  promotion,  it 
dropped  its  yearly  subscription 
price  50  percent  and  urged 
readers  to  give  subscriptions  as 
Christmas  gifts.  The  paper  bore 
the  cost  of  having  gift  cards 
printed  and  mailing  them  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  grift.  More  than  400 
gift  subscriptions  were  mailed 
and  total  subscriptions  for  the 
month  of  December  more  than 
doubled  to  889.  The  Times,  which 
begran  publishing  on  July  28, 
1965,  has  a  circulation  of  2,400. 
*  *  * 

BIRCH  SERIES— The  Pitts- 
ford  (N.  Y.)  B rig hton-Pitts ford 


just  completed  a  series  on  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Staffer 
Sallie  Soule  attended  a  Birch 
meeting  and  then  reported  her 
findings,  which  were  bannered 
above  the  front  page  flag. 

*  *  * 

FIRE — When  the  Ardmore 
(Pa.)  Main  Line  Chronicle's 
rented  building  burned  to  the 
ground  early  this  month,  the 
Wayne  (Pa.)  Suburban  and 
Wayne  Times,  a  few  miles  away 
put  the  story  on  its  front  page. 
Included  was  a  picture  of  the 
Chronicle’s  editor  and  publisher, 
Bernard  Kramer,  setting  himself 
up  in  new  and  quickly-obtained 
office  space. 

The  Suburban  and  Times’ 
article  pointed  out  how  courage¬ 
ously  Mr.  Kramer,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  50  years,  and  his  wife, 
Ethel,  bounced  back  after  the 
disaster.  The  story  also  gave 
the  new  phone  number  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  where  the  Chronicle 
could  be  contacted.  Lost  in  the 
blaze  were  the  6,100-circulation 
weekly’s  electric  offset  typing 
machine,  files,  photographs  and 
historical  material  about  the 
Main  Line.  The  paper,  which 
jobs  its  printing  out  to  a  firm 
in  Philadelphia,  was  back  in 
business  the  next  day  and 
making  efforts  to  salvage  its  list 
of  mail  subscribers,  printed  on 
addressograph  plates. 

• 

Donrey  Group  Buys 
Oklahoma  Papers 

Guymon,  Okla. 

The  Guymon  Daily  Herald 
and  weekly  Guymon  Observer 
were  sold  to  the  Donrey  Corp. 
this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H. 
Fields,  sole  owners  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Panhandle  papers,  did  not 
disclose  the  sale  price. 

William  A.  Sercomb,  assistant 
publisher  for  14  years,  will  be 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Donrey  Corp.,  headed  by  Don 
Reynolds,  owns  six  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma.  The  firm 
holds  interests  in  other  publica¬ 
tions,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Alaska,  Nevada,  Texas 
and  Arkansas. 

• 

Michigan  Executive 
Takes  Florida  Job 

Ludington,  Mich. 

Charles  F.  Wallace,  business 
manager  of  the  Ludington 
Daily  News  since  1961,  resigned 
that  position  recently  to  become 
advertising  director  of  the  Perry 
Publications’  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  in  Florida. 

H.  P.  Furtsenau,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  appointed 
Walter  E.  Listing  as  business 
and  advertising  manager.  He 
has  been  retail  ad  manager. 
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Obituary 

Robert  W.  Beach,  58,  chess 
columnist  in  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  former  copyreader  and 
sports  makeup  editor;  Jan.  28. 

Horace  B.  Ward,  a  former 
wire  editor  and  writer  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
nal  and  the  Louisville  bureau  of 
AP  who  retired  in  1964  after 
serving  the  National  Foundation 
for  14  years  as  Tennessee  repre¬ 
sentative;  Jan.  25. 

«  *  * 

John  R.  Jackson,  54,  foreman 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
pressroom;  Jan.  25. 

♦  ♦  * 

Paul  H.  Rice,  65,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Huntsville  (Ont.) 
Forester;  Jan.  30. 

*  •  « 

Robert  M.  Speidel,  48,  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  of  Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  son  of  the  firm’s 
co-founder;  Jan.  30. 

*  «  * 

John  H.  Nye,  75,  onetime 
sports  writer  who  rose  through 
the  news  side  to  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  (retired 
in  1962) ;  Jan.  31. 

«  «  * 

Bruce  Downes,  66,  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Co.  editorial  execu¬ 
tive;  a  Brooklyn  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  drama  critic  in  the 
1920s;  Jan.  27. 

*  «  * 

T.  Benjamin  Faucett,  81, 

feature  writer  for  the  Nashville 

Banner,  author  of  children’s 
books;  Jan.  25. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  G.  Lucius,  76,  for¬ 
mer  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southam  Company  Ltd.;  Jan.  25. 
*  *  * 

William  M.  Mills,  59,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  promotions 
writer  for  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press;  lately  with  McKim 
Advertising  Ltd.;  Jan.  25. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Moore,  52,  a  former 
Bureau  of  Advertising  sales 
manager;  recently  midwest  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany  (newsprint) ;  Jan.  27. 

*  ♦  * 

Harvey  Benner,  63,  business 
manager  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  employe 
of  the  paper  for  47  years;  Jan. 
27,  on  eve  of  retirement. 

*  4>  * 

Harry  B.  Murkland,  64,  a 
former  associate  editor  of  News¬ 
week  magazine;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  « 

Dr.  Arthur  Pound,  81,  re¬ 
tired  New  York  State  historian, 
former  editor  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Jotimal,  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Pontiac  Gazette  and  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Jan.  14. 

editor  sc  publisher 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinfc. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


The  DIAL  Attency,  1603  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif..  91712 


NE'GOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3.3.67. 


OONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


CONFIDEN’nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
In  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  GO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildintr 
WashinKton.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


A  GOOD  BRO'KER  saves  'huntinK' 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad- 
vantatres  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com- 
1  i>any,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama 
I  City.  Fla.  32401. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License<l 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburtt.  Oretr..  97470. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable.  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  nee<Ie<l. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dune<lin.  Fla., 
has  several  ciuality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


GOOD  SOUND  WEEKLY  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Only  weekly  in 
county.  Growth  factors  excellent.  Good 
profits  each  year.  Terms  available. 
Write  Box  1156.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  off¬ 
set  showinK  steady  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  area.  Well-establishe<l. 
Unoppose<l.  $85,000  incluiles  modern 
partially  furnished  3-hedroom  home, 
two  lots.  First  time  on  market.  Owner 
retiring.  Box  1221,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  6-DAY  NEWSPAPER 
over  30,000  circulation.  Growing  met¬ 
ropolitan  area;  newspaper  established 
over  50  years;  excellent  location,  facili¬ 
ties,  management;  profitable;  no  debt. 
Buyer  must  have  minimum  $2  million 
cash.  Balance  10  years.  Owner  will 
correspond  only  with  financially  quali¬ 
fied  party.  No  brokers.  Box  1216,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

for  February  5,  1966 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New- 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


CONTROLUNG  INTEREST  in  $65.- 
000  established  Florida  suburban  offset 
weekly.  Steady  growth.  Ideal  printing 
arrangement.  Unopposed  in  population 
explosion  area.  With  or  without  man¬ 
agement.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
Major  West  Coast 
Publishing  Operation 
Dominant  in  field,  multi-million  an¬ 
nual  billings ;  non-daily.  Principals 
only!  Box  2441,  Rolling  Hills.  Calif. 
90274. 


3-WEEKLY  OFFSET  CHAIN 
Complete  offset  plant  without  press. 
Presswork  done  in  production  plant. 
Fast-growing  area  of  West.  Gross 
$11 OM  :  price  $150M  :  easy  terms. 

DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper  Broker, 
625  E.  M.ain  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  group.  Gross 
380,000.  Price  $40,000.  'Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  $40.- 
000,  $15,000  down. 

3.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Offset 
weekly.  Gross  $75,000.  Price  $40,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOaATES 
6381  Hollywoo*!  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028. 


CALIFORNIA  METRO  AREA— Weekly 
shopping  news  and  printing  plant 
grossing  over  $700,000  annually  and 
showing  good  cash  flow  under  ab¬ 
sentee  ownership.  Ideal  situation  for  an 
owner-operator.  Valuable  downtown 
real  estate  included  in  total  price  of 
$275,000.  Terms — $137,500  down  with 
up  to  8  years  on  the  balance.  Other 
financial  commitments  of  owners  neces¬ 
sitate  quick  sale.  Box  1198.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  Zone  2. 
Excellent  volume,  highlv  profitable. 
Good  growth  situation.  Asking  price  of 
$.600,000  includes  net  qu'ck,  valuable 
real  estate,  complete  plant.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co..  Dui>ont  Circle  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  OTHER  NTAVSPAPER  PKOPERTIE.8! 
Cash  or  terms !  Confidential !  Phil  Tur¬ 
ner,  Citizen-News.  1.645  North  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  Ph.  (213)  469- 
1234. 


WE  WILL  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines  that 
are  losing  money.  Confidential.  Box 
1292,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


FAST  -  OROWINO  NTRVSPAPER  CHAIN 
with  headquarters  in  Montreal  is  look¬ 
ing  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Eastern  Canada  and  in  the  Unite<l 
States,  within  reasonable  distance  of 
Montreal.  Sizeable  cash  available  for 
newspapers  making  money  or  breaking 
even.  Not  intereste<l  in  situations  losing 
money.  Box  1157.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

MANAGER  WANTED  FOR  WEEKLY 
and  publication  and  job  printing  com¬ 
plex.  Profitable.  Profit-sharing-owner- 
ship  arrangement  for  good  man.  New 
$165,000  offset  plant. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICT: 

Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


PRINT  SHOP 

Part  Interest  to  working  partner.  I'll 
put  in  all  capital.  (AC  313)  PA  2-27C0. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Books— Out  Of  Print  Books 

OUT-OF-PPINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Pedersen  Co.,  Box  116, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


I  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

I  Engraving  Service 

FREE^  $3.00  ENGRAVING— FREE 
Up  to  20  sq.  in.  60  or  85  screen  un¬ 
mounted  engraving  powderless  etchecl 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try¬ 
ing  our  FAST,  LOW-COOT  engraving 
I  service.  1  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costs 
!  only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for 
free  price  list  to  CUT  RATE  (TUTS. 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Sarasota,  Fla..  .33578. 

Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


j  EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

HOT  METAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  tape 
into  TTS  tape  ;  Model  5  ITS  equipp^ 
$3000;  Hammond  furnace,  pig  mold, 
8-coI.  casting  box  $1500  :  En-matic  for 
automatic  insertion  of  En  spaces  $17.6: 
Goss  mat  roller  $1000;  Elrod  Model  E 
$1500;  Stereo  saw  $1,60  :  Flat  east 
router  $.60 ;  8-col.  caster,  gas  pot 
$1000;  Split  magazines  $60  each;  Lino- 
'  type  metal  25c  i)er  lb.  312-HU  7-1400, 

,  Ext.  18. 


JUSTOWRITE'RS— 12  &  9  pt.  Galvin 
Completely  Equipited.  practically  new — 
$1000  below  list  price.  Delta  Printing. 
2320  Airline  Hiway.  Kenner.  La.  70062. 


ELROD  MODEL  “K"  with  nine  molds 
and  fee<ler.  $1,800.  Signal-Item,  16  E'. 
Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  15106. 


DUE  TO  CLOSING  OUR 
COMPOSING  ROOM. 
FOLLOWING  ITEMS  ARE 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE: 

3  slightly  used  Mergcnthaler  ELEK- 
TRONS  equipped  with  Automatic 
Fairchild  operating  units  TOU-75. 
Electric  pots,  Margah  metal  feeders. 
Electric  Eye  and  Shaffstall  mat  De¬ 
tectors,  U.A.  Moulds,  Quadder  and 
Blowers,  Six  pocket  mould  discs  and 
Automatic  Ejectors  for  TTS  opera¬ 
tion,  three  90  Channel  magazines 
each,  in  complete  debugged  operating 
condition,  ^riai  num^rs  70475-E, 
70476-E  and  70477-E. 

6  Fairchild  PERFORATORS,  multi¬ 
face  keyboard  with  magazines. 

30  LINOFILM  Grids  with  cards 
Complete  series. 

Assorted  LINOFILM  spare  parts. 
One  Mobile  OSCILLOSCOPE.  Type 
500A  Tektronix  Scopemobile. 

I  1  Operating  Unit  for  C-3  Intertype 
I  with  adapter  Keyboard  and  Electric 
Eye  mat  Detector. 

ROYAL  ZENITH  MISOMEX  Step 
and  Repeat  Photo  Composer.  Only 
slightly  used.  Attractively  priced. 

Pioneer  Publishing  Co., 

Attn. :  Mr.  Marshall 
St.  Charles.  Illinois 
Phone  312-584-48C0 


5i 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


MODEL  29  LINOTYPE 
72/90  Mixer*  all  90 — 57,000  series — 
qua<lder.  saw,  blower. 

MODEL  29  LINOTYPE 

Mixer,  all  90 — 59,000  series  -quatlder, 
saw,  blower. 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 

60.000  series,  elec,  pot,  M<^r  measure 
control,  feeder, 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 

62.000  series,  elec.  pot.  Mohr  measure 
control. 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 
69,000  series,  elec,  pot,  feetler. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 

67,000  series,  elec,  pot,  quadder,  saw 
and  feeder. 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
Ran$remaster,  72/90  Mixer — 62,000  se¬ 
ries — quadder,  saw,  blower. 

MODEL  36  LINOTYPE 

59,000  series,  elec.  pot.  quadder,  saw 
and  feeder. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 

L,.  &  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  L’^ited  States 
and  foreiKn  countries.  ‘‘Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  SSt.iiO  to  $97. .W. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  CXJMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  larfcest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  B.  Ebcchanfre  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengrarinf’  Equipment 

BRAND  NEW  Fairchild  Scan-A-Gra- 
ver,  8  X  10,  increases  photos  up  to 
3-^;  also  line  cuts;  had  3  months,  de¬ 
cide  to  go  offset ;  sell  liberal  discount. 
Give  full  (tuarantce  as  by  factory.  Alice 
(Te.xas)  Daily  Ek:ho. 

Presteg  &  Machinery 


LATE  DESIGN 
6-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS  ~ 

Manufactured  1956-1960 


22V*"  Cutoff  90°  Stag9cr 

Four  color  humps,  reverses, 
double  folders,  upper  form¬ 
ers,  unit  drives  (G.  E.  Elec¬ 
tronic  A.C.-D.C,),  reels, 
tensions,  substructure,  floor 
plate,  rollers,  all  acces- 


Probably  the  newest  "used" 
6-unit  (96-pa9e)  press  ever 
offered  for  resale. 

Available  12  to  14  months 


Offered  Exclesively  ly 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINEUiy  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  Ha.  1-5364 


'  Presses  &  Machinery 


I  FOR  SALE  .  .  .  Goss  22-%"  cut-off  i 
.  I  webfed  3-unit  newspaper  press;  48  ; 
{  iHiges  collect.  24  pages  straight  run;  , 
I  <lual  end  roll  stands,  double  folder, 
i  double  balloon  formers,  Cline  Westing- 
house  control  panel;  100  HP  main  drive 
'  motor.  HP  inching  motor,  2  iwrt- 
I  able  ink  fountains,  2  portable  drip 
I  fountains.  C\itler-Hammer  conveyor; 

'  paiier  roli  dollies.  Price  of  $30,000  in- 
I  eludes  750  gal  ink  tank  with  pump ;  3- 
I  ton  stereo  metai  tx>t ;  Wood  pony  auto- 
I  plate,  Goss  Finishing  block,  misc.  parts 
and  gears.  Call  or  write:  William 
Austin,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Review  Pub.  Co., 

I  Inc.  P.O.  Box  1157,  Whittier,  Calif., 

I  9(1603.  (AC  213)  693-7771. 

I  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

!  Mofdel  2/1,  year  1930 

I  Standard  Folder 

I  1/2  Page  Delivery 

I  4  Page  Section 

Color  Fountain,  etc. 

/lOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexin^on  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
j  (AC  2(iU  MU  5-4774 

1  4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 

'  .4rch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  C-onvertible 
I  1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives  -2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

*‘1t'ailablp  August  2966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

i  60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

I  ONE  VANGUARD  31"  Web  Offset 
I  Press  with  two  iierfecting  units,  foider, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment.  ] 

I  Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will  | 
I  take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson. 
Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43rd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

I  Tel.  (AC  212)  MU  1-2310. 

!  WILL  TAKE  CASH  OR  STOCK  for  a 
I  48-paKe  Goss  full-color  press.  23-^'' 
cut-off.,  A.C.  drive.  Top  condition — 

I  easily  move<L  Equipped  to  print  from 
cold-type.  Have  cold-type  savintrs  with 
■  rotary  speed:  33,000  impressions  per 
1  hour.  Wayne  Dispatch.  Wayne,  Mich. 

I  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700. 

!  ALL  SIZE  UNITUBULAR  PRESSES 
I  with  color  humps  and  reverse  cylinders. 

'  DECKS  OR  UNITS  for  all  model 
Tul.ular  presses. 

ROLL  STANDS  or  roll  arms  for  use 
;  in  running  SiiectaColor  into  presses. 

G.  C.  OxfortI,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

INK  S'TORAGE  TANK— 2C00  gal.,  j 
comidete  with  gauge,  pump  and  hoses.  ' 

•  Nonimann  Ptg.  Co.,  4210  CTiipiiewa  | 

I  St..  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63116.  Tel:  > 

I  (AC  314)  PR  3-3000. 

I  - 

I  IKIUBLE  "OO"  MIEHLE.  rebuilt  five 
years  ago :  high  serial  number-  two 
I  sets  of  rollers.  Galva  News,  Galva, 

;  Illinois  61434.  Phone:  (AC  309)  392- 
I  2103. 

I  125  H.P.  WES'nNGHOUSE  A.C. 

,  drive.  T(H>  condition  complete  with  ex¬ 
tra  chains.  Pulley  and  clutch  use  for 
stand-bys.  Wayne  Dispatch,  Wayne. 
Mich.  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700. 

!  ALL  MODELS 

!  Linotypes — intertypes-  -Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENT A'HVES 
I  1.36  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

I  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED.  1 
I  Under  maintenance  contract,  excellent 
>  condition.  Make  offer.  Allen  Strunk, 
McCook  (Nebr.)  Daily  Gazette. 

MIEIHLE  newspaper  or  job  press.  Flat- 
’  bed  cyl.  38  x  53.  Lititz  Record-Express, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  17543. 

17  X  22  WEBENDORFER.  Ser.  #  MA  i 
342.  Montgomery  Pub.  Clorp.,  Chris- 
I  tiansburg,  Va.,  24073.  Phone;  382-2957.  . 


Presses  &  Machinery 


1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  Color  (Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — -Con¬ 
veyor  AC  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors- -Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters — Trackage  and  Turntables. 

Ai'aitable  March  1966 

BEN  SHULI^N  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  mcxlel,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  ball(x>n 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-psKC.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1,  | 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
‘‘Newspaper  Ek]uipment  Dealers”  i 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  | 

CX)LOR  HUMP  OR  UNIT  for  Goss 
H.S.L.C.,  never  in  production.  Roller 
bearings  narrow  clips.  Steel  cylinder, 
chain  ink  drive.  23-i’ii"  cut-off,  reverse 
gearing.  End  of  press  overhead  frame 
if  wanted.  Angle  bars,  driven  slitter 
and  drag  rollers.  Will  run  with  bay 
window.  Wayne  Dispatch.  Wayne,  | 
Mich.  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700.  ' 

15%  DISeXJUNT  on  Photo-Lathes.  New 
in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,000. 
One  standard.  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  1966.  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation,  (jioing 
offset.  W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Cas- 
lier,  Wyoming,  Star-Tribune.  i 

16-PAGE  LETTERPRESS.  Last  chance.  ! 
Good  equipment.  Easy  to  move  and  j 
install.  Write:  Don  Carpenter,  The  ; 
Ledger,  Montrose.  Calif.,  91020.  j 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale  [ 

HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTO  PLATE 
#315  Vacuum  back,  water-cooled,  22%"  I 
cut-off.  Priced  for  quick  sale  at  $6,-  I 
000.00.  (Contact  G.  S.  Pasquier,  Bus-  i 
iness  Manager,  ShreveiK>rt  Times,  222 
Lake  Street.  Shreve|)ort,  La.  71102. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


5  REASONS  TO 
CONSIDER  USED 
TUBULAR  PRESS! 

Consider  Them  as 
Alternative  to  Offset 

1.  Lower  investment. 

2.  Retain  present  personnel. 

3.  Retain  present  composing 
equipment. 

4.  Achieve  increased  page 
capacity,  speed,  and  color 
flexibility. 

5.  Often  lower  net  operating 
cost  through  savings  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies. 

Available  Now; 

16,  20,  24  P.  Standard  2:1  Dupin 
Tubular  Prassas. 

16,  20,  24  P.  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  Prassas. 

16.  20,  24,  32  .  36  P.  Unitubular  Pressts. 


Plaasa  writ#  for  full  details  on 
complete  installed  package  price 
of  any  of  the  above  equipment. 
Representative  will  call  at  your 
request  and  help  engineer  any 
equipment  of  this  kind  to  your 
reads.  Many  publishers  now  con¬ 
verting  to  letterpress  tubular 
equipment  on  a  IO-y»er  interim 
basis,  awaiting  further  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery. 


Present  Tubular  Owners 
Please  Note: 

Units,  upper  decks  and  color 
cylinders  available;  also  balloon 
formers,  mat  rollers  and  all  stereo 
equipment. 

Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver 
(As  New) 
Ostrander-Seymour 
ROTARY  Plate  Shaver 
O.S.  CURVED  Plate  Router, 
semi-cyl. 

18"  GROB — Band  Saw 
R-4B  HAMMOND 
Radial  Arm-Router 
WESBL  Radial-Arm  Router 
#219  Vandercook 
ENGRAVER’S  Proof  Press 
20K  CHALLENGE 
Proof  Press,  20  x  26 

PERFECTION  TYPE,  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis  5S408 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELETYPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
Linotype  machine.  Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man,  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 

EDITOR  &.  PUB 


Wanted  to  Buy 


SCOTT  PRESS  (2)  units,  constructed 
after  1945;  23-9/16"  cut-off,  6(1°  stag¬ 
ger  width  of  unit  inside  frame  8()'. 

Contact:  Ed.  Kennedy,  The  H^me 

News.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
08902. 

ONH  rsEI)  .\fTOMATIC  POWBIt  UFT 
full  page  form  files.  Must  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  New  Glasgow  News. 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

GOOD  USED  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
ad  machine.  Prefer  68.000  or  above 
serial  number,  electric  pot,  hydra- 
quadder  and  saw.  Send  full  details, 
price,  when  available  to:  B.  J.  Alcott, 
Daily  Forum,  Maryville,  Missouri  64468. 

NEED  SURPLUS 

PRESS  DRIVES  llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllll 

50  to  100  H.P.  I 

E  Want  complata  drives  or  com-  I 
m  ponants  only.  Panels,  Rasistanc*  3 
2  Grids,  Motors.  | 

g  Write,  giving  complete  specs.,  S 
m  such  as  H.P.,  Voltage,  Amp.,  1 
I  R.P.M.  I 

1  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  | 

1  MACHINERY  CORP.  1 

m  1720  Cherry  Street  I 

=  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108  a 
M  A.C.  816— HA.  1-5364  § 


^IllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU^ 
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Help  WsntecI 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


UNIVERSITY  IN  ZONE  2  seeks  news 
editorial  faculty  member  befrinninir 
September.  Minimum  requirements  in 
M  A.  and  news  experience.  Box  1287, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  N.  W.  UNIVEHISITY  seeks 
faculty  meml>er  in  Communications  to 
teach  courses  in  survey,  law.  history, 
and  research  methods.  Ph.  D.  preferre<I 
but  Master's  acceptabie.  Preference  to 
persons  with  experience  on  newspapers. 
Salary  and  rank  open.  Nine  months 
appointment.  Equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  Write  Box  1314.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Administrative 


Circulation 

AGGRESSIVE  CM  with  know-how  to 
take  over  7-day  fast-Krowing  competi¬ 
tive  A.M.  operation.  Must  be  strong  on 
promotion  and  suiiervision.  Start  $130 
week  plus  liberal  increase  bonus.  Many 
fringes.  Personal  car  furnished.  Pro¬ 
vide  full  details — age.  experience,  qual¬ 
ifications.  etc.  Box  1224.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


accountant  for  well-established, 
top  medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must 
take  over  general  ledger  and  full  super¬ 
vision  of  newspaper  accounting  office. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
1278,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper- radio  station  combina¬ 
tion.  Want  enterprising  man  to  help 
accelerate  growth  and  improvement. 
Write  fully,  including  education,  em¬ 
ployment  record,  salary  required,  to: 
(ieneral  Mgr..  Port  Angeles  (Wash.! 
Evening  News. 


COMPTROLLER  for  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company  billing  3  million.  Great 
future  with  growth  company.  CPA  pre- 
ferre<l  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
Must  be  good,  experienced  organizer 
and  leader.  Zone  9.  Reply  with  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1247.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER  —  Business 
magazine  publisher  needs  continuing 
auistance  to  modernize  type  and  style 
of  two  weeklies.  Experience  with  mag¬ 
azine  layout  also  desired.  Work  on  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  basis  in  New  York 
City.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1166. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER,  able  to  take  over 
business  manager’s  duties,  for  well- 
established.  top  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  take  over  general  ledger 
and  full  supervision  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  office.  Excellent  salary  for 
right  man.  Reply  with  complete  re¬ 
sum#  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1.137.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TO  PROVIDE  EXPANDED  SERVICE 
to  a  growing  membership,  a  committee 
is  searching  for  a  person  to  assume 
production  of  the  INAE  NEWS,  con¬ 
duct  surveys  among  the  members  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  newspaper  advertising 
executives  in  their  responsibilities  and 
participate  in  the  vari^  details  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  including  two  annual  sales 
conferences.  Newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  replaced  by  trade 
association  or  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  Age.  26-40  years.  Send  selling 
application,  resume  and  references  to 
INAE  Secretary.  Robert  C.  Pace.  Box 
147.  Danville.  Illinois.  61832. 


Artists 

ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  ARTIST 
Opening  requires  all-around  artist  cap¬ 
able  of  executing  semi-comp,  layouts, 
n^hanicals  and  some  finished  art. 
Send  resum#  and  salary  requirements 
to:  David  Nicholson.  Per.  Dir..  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News.  320  S.E.  1st  Ave.. 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.  33302. 

Circulation 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi- 
enc^  and  energetic,  needed  for  7,000 
daily  in  Midwestern  town  of  19,000. 
Capable  and  eager  for  challenge,  and 
must  have  promotional  ability:  must 
w  able  to  handle  carrier  boys.  Write 
Box  1288,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  HOME  DELIVERY  FIELD 
SUPERVISOR  .  .  MUST  BE  TOP  MAN 
Leading  New  York  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  embarking  on  major  home  de¬ 
livery  program  needs,  qualified,  am¬ 
bitious  self-starter  to  supervise  Fran¬ 
chise  Manager  operation.  Territory  in¬ 
volved  includes  suburban  areas  of  New 
York  City.  Man  we’re  looking  for 
should  have  at  least  5  years  experience 
in  similar  position.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  boy  carrier  programs  .  .  . 
training  and  instruction  programs  for 
Franchise  or  Branch  Managers  .  .  . 
working  knowle<lge  of  all  operational 
details.  Salary  is  high,  benefits  are 
liberal  .  .  .  including  company  car  and 
expense  account.  If  you  qualify,  and 
can  handle  administrative  detail,  send 
your  resume  today  to  Box  1232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  Zone  .5.  Part  of  growing  organi¬ 
zation.  Only  aggressive  man  with  ex¬ 
perience  neeri  apply.  Send  full  resum#, 
references  and  salary  requirements. 
Write  Box  1289.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EA.STERN  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
seeks  promotion-minded  District  Su¬ 
pervisor  for  challenging  position  in 
highly-competitive  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resum#, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
respecterl.  Box  1302,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Northern  Indiana  34,000  daily 
AM  and  PM  papers.  Prior  distribution 
experience  and  knowledge  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  carrier  organization.  A  perfect 
slot  for  an  aggressive  man  to  move 
ahead.  Send  full  resume  to  Business 
Manager  P.  O.  Box  940.  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana  46.514. 


COUNTRY  CTRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
— 80.000  class  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
wants  an  experienced  country  circula¬ 
tor  with  proven  production  record  to 
supervise  extensive  suburban,  country 
and  agency  circulation.  Must  be  able  to 
effectively  lead  road  men,  agents  and 
independent  contractors  to  ultimate 
goal  of  increased  production.  Salary 
and  expenses  plus  generous  incentive 
based  on  production.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  plus  1965  and  1960  audit  reports 
to  Box  1335,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


14,000  ABC  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
needs  circulation  manager.  Opportunity 
for  second  man  or  district  man  to  move 
up.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Record  &  Landmark,  Statesville, 
N.C.  28677. 

Classified  Advertising 

GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs 
experienced,  aggressive  classified  ad 
manager,  to  develop  department  in 
fast-growing  area.  Write  Wm.  Am¬ 
brose.  Advertising  Director.  Star-Advo¬ 
cate,  Titusville,  Florida  32780. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  S’TEP  UP?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  or  second  man  to  advance  from 
sales  to  management  position  in  the 
immediate  future  with  lending  North 
.lersey  daily  newspaper.  A  quick  re- 
siionse  will  get  a  quick  reply.  Box  1210, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  for  150.000 
circulation  weekiy  news  magazine  in 
Midwest.  Saiary  plus  bonus.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  present  earning  rate  to  Mr. 
FrankPn,  P.O.  Box  55147,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Indiana  46205. 


Classified  Advertising 

WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Rapidly-growing  publishing  company 
in  highly  competitive  market  has  open¬ 
ing  for  proven  ieader,  organizer  and 
producer.  Great  potential  for  alert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative  CAM  or  assistant 
CAM  with  solid  background  in  ALL 
phases  of  classified.  Substantial  salary 
plus  lucrative  bonus  arrangement.  Zone 
9.  Reply  with  full  resume  including 
salary.  Box  1225,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALESMAN— Are 
you  ready  for  bigger  and  better  things? 
Fast  growing  industrialized  city  of 
43,000  with  circulation  of  27,500,  6-day 
p.m.  newsi>aper  is  looking  for  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  aggressive,  personable  young 
man  with  some  selling  background  on 
daily  or  weekly  paper.  Above  average  ! 
salary  nlus  commission.  Write  Dean 
McKibben.  CAM,  Janesville  Gazette. 
Janesville,  Wis.,  53546. 


Display  Advertising 

OPENING  FOR  #2  AD  MANAGER— 
offset.  rapidly-growing  section  of 
Southwest  "rexas.  Sportsman’s  paradise. 
Call,  write,  or  come  in.  Adv.  Mgr., 
News-Herald,  Del  Rio,  Texas  78840. 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Medium-sized  combination  daily  and 
Sunday,  Area  4.  wants  an  aggressive, 
imaginative  retail  sales  manager.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus,  expenses 
and  excellent  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  1305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Medium-size 
New  England  daily  has  a  challenge  for 
a  sales-minded  man.  experience<l  in  all 
l>hases  of  classified.  For  an  aggressive 
self-starter  there  is  substantial  poten¬ 
tial  for  lineage  growth  in  a  competitive 
metro  market.  Basic  annual  salary 
$7500  to  $8C00  range.  Total  compensa¬ 
tion  will  be  determine<I  by  experience 
and  performance.  Send  complete  re- 
s"me  in  absolute  confidence.  Box  1312. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  STAFF 
VACANCIES  DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS 
Display  advertising  salesmen  with 
ideas  and  ability  to  sell  and  service  ! 
retail  accounts  needed  immediately  by  ] 
30.000  ABC  prize-winning  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Free  hospital  insurance,  profit- 
sharing;  free  life  insurance,  Christmas  ! 
lK)nus  and  many  other  fringe  benefits.  i 
We  prefer  a  married  man.  under  40  A  i 
real  opportunity  for  a  prosperous  fu-  ’ 
ture  in  a  progressive  community  for  a  ' 
man  willing  to  work.  Send  resum#.  ■ 
sample  layout  and  copy  with  letter  to  i 
Box  1220.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  | 

-  i 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  pro-  | 
gressive  13,000  daily  in  attractive  north¬ 
east  region.  Salary-bonus  plan  with 
minimum  guarantee,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Desired  is  a  man  with 
intelligence  and  personality  to  build 
staff  cooperation,  win  advertiser  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem.  Ability  to  plan,  direct 
and  build  solid  gains  more  important 
than  high  pressure  sales  ability.  Offset 
experience  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Write  to  Box  1284,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  on  5-day  offset  morning 
daily  ...  an  opportunity  to  join  a 
well-established  and  completely  modem 
offset  plant  with  excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Would  prefer  young  man  with 
some  offset  experience,  but  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Salary  guarantee  of 
$100.00  per  week  plus  a  liberal  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  Reply  by  letter  giving  age. 
experience,  marital  and  military  status 
to:  Nolan  Wilson,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  ’Phe  Blackfoot  News,  Blackfoot, 
Idaho  83221. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  9.000  ABC  Daily.  Advancement  to 
Advertising  Director  possible  to  right 
man.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  settle 
down  to  a  position  with  a  future  in  a 
growing  and  expanding  area.  Salary 
open,  incentive  bonus  plan,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Bernanl  J.  Krauth.  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing.  Minnesota 
55746. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMEN 
for  150,000  circulation  weekly  news 
magazine  in  Midwest.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  and  present  earn¬ 
ing  rate  to  Mr.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box 
55147.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46205. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  daily 
newspai>er.  Immerliate  opening  for  one 
with  solid  sales  experience  and  layout 
ability.  Permanent  position  with  future 
for  iierson  with  initiative  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Growing  business  district, 
shopping  centers  and  college  town. 
Contact:  The  Da'Iy  Star-Journal.  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.  64093. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced, 
for  6-day  daily  on  Florida’s  East  Coast. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  The  News  'Tribune, 
F’ort  Pierce.  Florida  33431. 


GROWING  OFFSET  DAILY  in  boom¬ 
ing  market  needs  young,  capable  ad 
salesman.  Permanent  position  with  a 
growth  future.  Company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  group  insurance,  paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing.  Reply  to  Box  1294.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GROWTH  FUTURE  with  modern  off¬ 
set  daily  in  market  expanding  with  new 
$50-million  Chrysler  assembly  plant. 
Young  aggressive  ad  salesman  can  en-  | 
joy  excellent  earnings,  paid  vacation.  i 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write ; 
John  Gepford.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Daily  P.e-  ' 
publican,  Belvidere,  III.  61008.  i 


A’rTPAmVK  S'TU.\TION  on  4.man 
staff  in  growing  Piedmont  area.  Perma¬ 
nent  i>osition---all  l>enefit8.  Looking  for 
self-starter  strong  on  account  sales, 
service  and  layout.  Write  fully.  G. 
Walton  Lindsay.  The  Dispatch,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  N.C.  27292. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
If  you  are  making  less  than  $8,000  a 
year  and  are  a  comiietent  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  who  wants  to  work, 
there  is  a  spot  for  you  on  a  progressive 
non-metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Advancement  opportunity.  Excellent 
benefits — modern  plant — lovely  New 
England  community-  easy  access  to 
ocean,  mountains,  metropolitan  centers. 
Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  to  grow 
with  award-winning  ME&S  in  progres¬ 
sive  midwest  city  of  150,000.  $1M.00 
up  -|-  incentives  and  fringe  benefits. 
Reply  in  full  to  Box  1331,  Editor  & 
I^ublisher. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  display 
salesman  to  handle  retail  food  ac¬ 
counts.  Elxcellent  salary  and  benefits 
including  profit-sharing.  Apply:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir..  1515  "L”  St.,  N.W..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20005. 


WE  HAVE  SEWERAL  OPENINGS  in 
Nevada  and  Oklahoma  for  young  news¬ 
paper  ad  sales  people.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  join  a  progressive  news- 
paijer  group.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  excellent  and  promotions  are 
made  from  within  the  group.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director.  P.  O.  Box  1359,  Ft. 
Smith.  Arkansas  72901. 

Editorial 

GENERAL  REPORTER  by  7-M  Ohio 
daily.  Immediate  opening.  Good  pay — 
lively  town.  Box  1141,  Elditor  i 
Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  needs  young  editor.  Real 
challenge  with  top  position  in  4-6  years 
in  modem  offset  plant.  For  details 
write;  David  M.  'Dimer.  Pub..  The 
Daily  Review.  'Towanda.  Pa.,  18848. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


METRaPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  8,  has  immediate  openinKS  for 
qualified  reporters  and  copy  readers. 
Young  people  who  wish  to  move  out  of 
the  small-paper  category  will  find  this 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  work  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS — one  sports,  one  ^ 
general  news;  fast-growing  15,000  af-  j 
temoon  daily  on  Florida  East  Coast.  | 
J-grad  or  exi>erienced  preferred.  Write 
or  ’phone  collect:  Pearl  S.  Leech.  Daily  i 
Times,  Melbourne,  Fla.,  32901. 


EDITOR/WRITER  growing  trade  jour¬ 
nal  :  publication  pr^uction  knowledge. 
Chicago  area,  ^x  1190.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs 
two  general  assignment  reporters  with 
initiative  and  enthusiasm  for  bureau 
work.  Camera  use  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential;  also  seeking  sports  writer, 
preferably  man  with  some  editing,  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Box  1233.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  Southern  New 
England  da'Iy  needs  suburban  editor.  I 
College  graduate  preierred.  Box  1243.  ' 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


4  GOOD  JOBS  ; 

Turnover  here  is  generally  small,  but  j 
unusual  circumstances  make  it  possible  ' 
for  us  to  take  on 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  | 

able  to  swing  to  wire  or  slot  to  cover  ! 
days  off  and  vacations.  Must  be  fast,  I 
accurate,  imaginative.  Good  experience  ' 
essential. 

EXPERIENCED  REWRITE 

and  general  assignment  reporter.  Must  I 
be  fast,  accurate  and  have  solid  back¬ 
ground.  I 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

with  capability  to  move  right  in  on  a  { 
principal  governmental  beat. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  but  here,  we’ll  take  an  imaginative  ! 
youngster  who  wants  to  break  in  on  a 
picture-conscious  paper.  Or  we'll  take 
a  seasoned  man  who  has  retained  his 
verve  and  imagination  (button-pushers 
need  not  apply). 

ALL  4  OPENINGS 

in  fast-growing,  climate-blessed  Tucson. 
Arizona,  a  university  city.  Successful  ; 
applicants  will  get  gxxxl  starting  pay. 
generous  profit-sharing  and  insurance  | 
plans.  Five-day  week.  Send  resume  and 
clippings  (if  applicable).  Apply  ONLY 
IN  WRITING  to  George  Rosenberg. 
Managing  Editor,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 
Box  6027,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  86703. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— Medium- 
sire  Florida  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
good  editor  to  run  a  good  editorial 
page.  Both  should  be  politically  inde¬ 
pendent.  If  you  can  handle  job.  write 
with  full  details  to  Box  1222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  to  be  one-man 
editorial  page  staff  for  24,000  PM  daily 
in  beautiful,  progressive  university 
community.  Good  salary,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Robert  V.  Pratt, 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville.  Va., 
22902. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — If  you  can  handle 
sports,  sports  writers  and  a  sports  sec¬ 
tion  with  equal  dexterity,  there’s  a 
good  spot  on  a  lively  Florida  daily 
available.  Send  proof  and  particulars  to 
Box  1214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  EXPERIEavTCED  MEN  WANTED 
— deskman,  edit  copy,  write  heads;  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  town  of  60,000 — govern¬ 
ment.  police,  school  board,  etc;  32,000 
p.m.  Connecticut  daily.  Benefits,  ^nd 
salary  requirements,  full  details.  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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REPORTER 

Fast-growing  New  Jersey  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  important  sector  of 
its  suburban  staff.  If  you're  experi¬ 
enced  in  municipal  affairs — can  report 
and  write  fairly  and  accurately — and 
seek  continuing  opixirtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement — this  is  your  chance.  Box  | 
1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  HiDITOR — An  experienced 
woman's  editor  who  is  good  and  wants 
to  put  her  editorial  ability  to  work  on 
a  medium  sized,  colorful  Florida  news¬ 
paper  should  write  to  Box  1245,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ZONE  4  A.  M.  DAILY  has  immediate 
reporter  vacancies;  one  for  city  staff: 
two  for  bureaus.  Young,  experienced 
preferred.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
1257,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  OPENING 
Sports  editor  needed  who  can  double  as 
straight  news  and  feature  reporter  for 
awaid-winning  Central  California  daily 
in  city  of  16,000.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Contact :  Dennis  Morefield. 
Advance-Register,  P.O.  Box  30,  Tulare, 
Calif.,  93274. 


CITY  EDITOR— City  Hall  reporter 
willing  and  able  to  handle  in-depth 
coverage  of  municipal,  police  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs  plus  help  direct  staff  on  . 
14,000  PM  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  near 
St.  Louis.  Experience,  initiative,  know¬ 
how  important.  Send  resume,  salary  re-  ! 
quirements  to  Box  1280,  Elditor  A  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 


COPY  DESK 


Permanent  spot  on  our  copy 
desk  now  available.  Excellent 
workinf;  conditions  with  yountr, 
amiable  crew.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish,  canoe,  we’re  sur¬ 
rounded  by  10,000  lakes.  Send 
qualifications  to: 

Personnel  Department 

DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  66101 


EDITOR  NEEDED  | 

Experienced  newspaper  eilitor  I 

needed  at  once  by  | 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  I 

I 

for  women’s  dept,  desk  at  night.  Must  j 
be  Grade-A  in  all  skills — editing,  lay¬ 
out.  heads,  makeup,  staff  direction. 
Write  or  phone  particulars  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  1515  "L”  Street, 

Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We  are  seeking  a  young  editorial  writer 
with  a  strong  conservative  philosophy, 
willing  and  able  to  express  himself  on 
the  issues  of  the  date.  Ours  is  not  an 
ivory  tower  philosophy ;  the  man  we 
seek  must  be  interested  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  must  want  to  serx’e  it 
through  a  strong  editorial  page.  Apply 
to  Box  1300,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING  young  reporter- 
some  experience — needed  to  staff  1-man 
bureau  in  neighboring  county.  Will 
cover  all  phases — police,  city  council, 
board  of  supervisors,  features.  Great 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  and  salary  expected,  to 
Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville  Gazette. 
Janesville.  Wise.,  63546. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  WANTED 
for  general  assignment.  Modern  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  City  Editor,  New  Cas¬ 
tle  News,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  16103. 


EDITOR  for  2,650  circulation  weekly 
newsiiaper  near  Portland.  Ormplete 
charge  of  news,  advertising,  pictures 
etc.  Printed  offset.  Good  salary  plus 
car.  Growing  community,  good  schools, 
near  mountains.  Write  Gresham  Out¬ 
look,  Gresham,  Oreg.,  97030. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  I 

Prize-winning,  medium-size,  combine-  i 
tion  daily  in  Chart  Area  4  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  executive 
editor  who  will  join  a  young  and  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team.  Must  be 
mature  individual  with  ability  to  direct 
overall  operations  of  two  news  staffs, 
photo  department,  library  and  editorial 
writers.  This  position  also  calls  for  an 
individual  who  has  a  strong  interest  in 
community  activities.  Our  newspapers 
are  independent  and  conservative,  and 
we  would  prefer  an  individual  with  a 
Southern  background.  Excellent  salary, 
pension  plan,  group,  health  and  life 
insurance.  Fine  school  system  including 
4-year  college.  Cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  are  unexcelled.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1298,  Elditor  A 
Publisher,  giving  age,  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  political  philosophies.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


FRUSTATED  IN  SPORTS?  Are  you  a  | 
good  Jt2  man  looking  to  be  the  #1  ?  ' 
If  so — and  you  have  the  ability  to  back  j 
you  up — we  want  you  to  work  in  our  i 
2-man  sports  department  and  become  ' 
sports  editor  when  ours  retires  next  | 
year.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  ' 
man  on  an  aggressive  newspaper  in  a  ' 
growing  and  exciting  community.  Write  { 
lull  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville,  I 
Gazette,  Janesville.  Wise.,  53546.  I 


HAVE  OPENING  for  young  worts 
writer  in  S.  Florida’s  fastest-growing 
morning  newspaper.  Box  1290,  lUitor  A  I 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  MAKING  LESS  than 
$8,000  a  year  and  are  a  competent 
newsman  who  wants  to  work,  there  is 
a  spot  for  you  on  a  progressive  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  in  (Thart  Area  1. 
Advancement  opportunity.  Excellent 
benefits — moclern  plant — lovely  New 
England  community — easy  access  to 
ocean,  mountains,  metropolitan  centers. 
Box  1270,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  I 


MOVING  UP?  If  not.  here's  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Large  Ohio  daily  wants  experi¬ 
enced  man  for  5-member  sports  staff. 
Writing,  desk.  Send  resume.  Box  1291, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


pilllllllllllllllllllilllUllllllli^^^ 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

M  If  you  could  pick  your  spot  is 
=  managing  editor,  what  would  you 
g  ask  for? 

g  (1)  A  13-member  professional  staff 
g  plus  skilled  part-time  specialists? 
I  (2)  A  well-established  respected 
g  news  medium  (50,000  ABO? 

S  (3)  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
g  a  salary  to  match? 

■  This — and  much  more — is  available 
g  to  an  experienced,  aggressive  and 
m  imaginative  man  at  The  Sun  News- 
g  papers  of  Omaha. 

I  tWrite;  Publisher 

=  The  Sun  Newspaprr-- 

g  4S0S  S.  2Sth,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  68107 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  established,  fast-growing 
Midwest  regional  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine.  Ebccellent  opportunity 
for  creative  “take  charge”  man,  M 
to  35,  who  loves  to  write  and  edit  bus¬ 
iness,  financial,  industrial  news  with 
emphasis  on  content  development.  E^or 
details  send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1277.  j^i- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  personnel  office.  Frequent  op¬ 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
operations.  Send  resumd,  desires,  with 
registration.  Box  1262,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— 15.000— 6-day  Cali¬ 
fornia  evening  in  coastal  community. 
Mild  climate,  good  working  conditions. 
Some  experience  desired.  Contact:  Bill 
Misslin,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 


REPORTER  for  small-city  daily  of 
6,000.  General  assignment;  camera 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Send  resuni4 
if  interested.  R.  D.  Maney,  Editor- 
General  Manager,  Tipton  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Tipton,  Indiana  46072. 


REPORTER  WANTED  by  small  daily 
— 4.00()  circulation — in  Western  New 
York  area.  General  assignment  work: 
some  camera  knowledge  helpful  ...  an 
opportunity  to  practice  journalism  from 
an  all  'round  viewpoint.  Write  Editor, 
Medina  (N.Y.)  Daily  Journal-Register, 
giving  background  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


rHTPORTEK  for  general  news  and 
jpQrts — 5.000  daily.  J-Grad  or  experi¬ 
enced  preferred.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Pomeroy.  Ohio  45769. 


reporters  needed  on  Nevada’s 
largest  newspn|)er.  The  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal.  to  meet  the  challengW  of 
their  profession  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  exciting  news  towns.  Replies  wel¬ 
come  from  both  beginners  and  vet¬ 
erans.  ^nd  resum4  or  call  City  Eklitor 
Jim  Leavy,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
S910I. 


SEASONBH)  CITYSIDE  REPORTER— 
Experienced  in  city  hall,  court,  police 
coverage.  No  specialists.  Large  ^uth- 
em  New  England  afternoon  daily.  Good 
pay;  excellent  benefits.  Box  1274,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  and  general  news  reporter. 
Good  salary,  hospital  and  surgical  for 
family,  insurance,  liberal  sick  leave 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Write:  F.  J. 
Becker.  Evening  Independent,  Massil¬ 
lon,  Ohio  44646, 


YOUNG  EDITOR 

For  a  broadly  capable  and  ambitious 
newspaperman,  this  position — starting 
on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper — offers  a  superb  op¬ 
portunity.  The  newspaper  is  aggressive 
and  editorially  dominated;  the  stand- 
aids  are  demanding,  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  rapid  personal  advancement  is 
unlimited.  We  will  place  particular 
stress  on  an  applicant’s  initiative  and  : 
potential  to  assume  growing  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  starting  salary  will  be  in 
5-figures,  and  all  replies  wil  be  kept  in  I 
confidence.  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  NEED  young  aggressive  woman’s 
writer  on  prize-winning  S.  Florida 
daily.  Box  1265,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  UBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the  news 
field.  This  person  will  be  responsible 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material ;  typing  required.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  a<l- 
ministrative  duties ;  some  night  work. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Contact 
Personnel  Department. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS— Join  staff  of  i 
50,000  -f-  Midwest  daily,  with  high  1 
standards,  as  bureau  man  in  adjoining  i 
town :  also  need  another  man  with  2  i 


I  iiualifications.  Box  1325,  ^itor  £  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


:  CAPABLE  REPORTER,  experience*!, 

;  with  ability  to  cover  all  hard  news  : 
I  lieats  for  growing  12M  Maryland  ! 

morning  daily.  Top  benefits  and  salary  1 
I  for  right  man.  Send  complete  resume 
!  to  Box  1330,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  aggressive  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  6.000  circ.  serving  urban  area 
of  Shamokin  and  Mount  Carmel.  Daily 
competition  requires  alert  editor  who 
likes  a  continuing  challenge.  Apply  in 
writing  stating  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Publisher,  Shamokin  ^ 
(Pa.)  Citizen.  i 


EDITOR  to  work  closely  with  authors 
in  developing  freelance  articles  for  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine.  Requires  ini¬ 
tiative.  imagination — attention  to  de¬ 
tails — ability  to  write  quickly  and  lu¬ 
cidly;  contact  with  authors  by  mail, 
telephone  and  in  person.  Magazine  ex- 
(lerience  preferred;  related  book  pub¬ 
lishing  or  literary-agency  experience 
will  be  considered.  Write  fully  to  Box 
1318,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 


WE  NEIED  SIX 

Zone  2  p.m. — above  250,000 — is  filling 
I  vacancies  and  expanding  staff.  We  need 
an  editorial  writer;  a  promotion  writer; 
two  desk  men,  and  two  reporters?  A 
quality  operation  with  a  positive  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Pay  among  the 
beet.  Box  1268,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 


A  VERSATILE  DESK  JOB  with  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  man  talented  in  copy  editing, 
makeup,  and  story  ideas.  Assist  the 
managing  e<litor  of  our  Evanston  R^ 
view,  which  has  23,000  circ.  in  a  city 
of  80,000.  A  good  man  will  become 
news  editor  of  the  Review’s  10-man 
staff  in  less  than  a  year.  Excellent  fu¬ 
ture  with  a  growing  progressive  chain 
of  six  large  suburban  weeklies  on  Chi¬ 
cago's  North  Shore.  Attractive  merit 
pay  program  and  fringe  benefits. 
Charles  Loebbaka,  1020  Church  St., 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  proven 
performer,  proficient  in  reporting 
and  desk  work,  to  step  into  a  new 
position  with  an  afternoon  paper 
that's  on  the  move.  The  man  we 
seek  W'ill  assist  in  directing  a  12- 
man  city  staff  and  must  have  the 
capability  and  maturity  necessary 
to  take  the  city  editor’s  post  when 
required.  Prefer  man  between  25 
and  36,  with  college  degree.  Fhill 
company  benefits,  including  major 
medical  and  retirement,  ^iendly 
and  attractive  city  with  top  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Zone  3.  Write  fully  of  your 
qualifications  to 

Box  1338,  EcJitor  &  Publisher 


_  Specialists  in 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 

Wriftps  •  Editors  •  Production 
Advtrtising  •  Solos  •  Socrotoriol 
Cill  or  wrifti  E,  Perks  •  (212)  Dl  7-3I00 

^ATsj/s/i/s/G 


EDITOR-TRAINEE,  are  you  ready  to 
step  upward  in  your  career  ?  If  you 
have  had  two  or  more  years  of  re¬ 
porting  experience — have  respect  for 
the  Enoclish  language — generate  ideas, 
enjoy  working  with  people,  and  want 
to  learn  how  to  be  an  editor — with  an 
excellent  chance  for  advancement — we 
may  have  a  spot  made  precisely  for 
you.  Salary  $6,000  a  year — or  better — 
if  you’re  worth  it.  FVinge  benefits;  and 
a  chance  to  learn  on  a  first-rate  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  whose  most  recent 
award  (last  November)  described  it  as 
“an  outstanding  example  of  socially 
responsible  journalism  in  the  U.S.” 
Write  to:  Fred  Brack,  News  Eiditor, 
The  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
1.3902. 


EDITORS  -  WRITERS 
Do  you  find  you're  going  no  place 
whei’e  you  are? 

If  so.  you  may  be  the  person  we’re 
looking  for 

— To  write  for  a  national  current  af¬ 
fairs  weekly  for  grade  school  children 
— To  e<lit  a  weekly  publication  reaching 
over  10,000  school  teachers 
A  highly  respected  house  in  Catholic 
publishing  is  expanding  its  editorial 
staff. 

Senil  full  resum4  to  Box  1311,  Eiditor 
£  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
with  a  sharp  piencil  and  ability  to  re¬ 
write  copy  for  quality  financial/feature 
publication:  able  to  correspond  with 
authors,  schedule  in  advance  and  bol¬ 
ster  creative  staff  of  monthly  national 
magazine  located  in  South  Florida.  Bo:( 
1320,  Eiditor  £  Publisher, 


FTNANCilAL  RE3PORTER,  seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily — 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope. 
Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Eixceptional  opportunity,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  personally  and  professionally 
in  this  specialty.  Box  1275,  Eiditor  £ 
Publisher. 


GROWING  AFTERNOON  £  SUNDAY 
paper  in  pleasant,  grrowing  college  city 
of  35,000  needs  newsman  with  year  or 
more  of  experience.  Box  1308,  Eiditor  £ 
Publisher. 
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HERE’S  A  CHANCE  for  a  creative, 
ambitious  young  person  who  enjoys 
challenge.  If  you’d  like  to  be  assistant 
editor  of  a  prize-winning  "we'll  try 
anything’’  women’s  section,  this  is  your 
opportunity ;  and  if  you’d  like  to  work 
for  a  top-flight  newspaper  in  Elorida, 
this  could  be  for  you.  ^x  1315,  Eiditor 
£  Publisher. 


MUSIC  REVIEWER  (not  critic)  with 
secondary  responsibilities  for  art, 
drama  and  b<x>k  reviews.  Go<xl  salary 
and  wide  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to:  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  The  New  Haven  Register, 
367  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
06503. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  large  weeklies  . 
and  shopper.  Winter-summer  resort:  ! 
college  town.  G<xxl  opportunity.  Steu-  I 
hen  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola.  Ind.,  46703.  | 


OUTSTANDING  FLORIDA  WEERLY 
has  one  exceptional  opening  for  in¬ 
telligent,  aggressive  young  reporter  or 
aspirant  (Micated  to  rising  in  news¬ 
paper  field.  This  paper  affiliated  many 
dailies.  Eixperience  not  as  important  as 
writing  ability  and  drive.  Full  resume 
to  Ernest  F.  Lyons,  Eiditor,  Stuart 
News.  Stuart.  Fla.  33494. 


PUBLICA’nONS  ASSOCIATE  for  edi-  | 
torial  and  rewrite  work  with  local  gov-  | 
ernment  research  association.  Should 
have  1  or  2  years’  city  hall  reporting 
experience;  Bachelor’s  Degree  required  ; 
prefer  1  year  graduate  work  in  social 
sciences.  Will  assist  on  magazine  and 
e<lit  text.  br<x:hures  and  monographs 
relating  to  local  government.  Starting 
salary  $6,500.  Orin  F.  Nolting,  Execu¬ 
tive  Dir.,  Int.  City  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
606:;7. 


REPORTER  —  By  50,000  afternoon 
daily.  Probably  police  beat  to  start. 
University  graduate,  some  experience. 
Prefer  age  20-30.  Pay  range  $105-175, 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Writing  abil¬ 
ity  foremost  qualification.  Send  clip¬ 
pings  an<l  covering  letter  to  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Eugene  Register-Guard,  Elugene, 
Oregon.  97401. 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  reporter  for  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  daily,  19.000  circulation, 
18  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Permanent 
position,  offering  5-day  40-hour  week, 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  with  ora>or- 
tunities  for  advancement.  State  your 
experience,  education  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Write:  John  Hillmer,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Waukesha  Freeman. 
200  Park  PI.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
53186. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man.  under  35,  who  <»n 
translate  its  technical  achievements  i 
into  interesting,  readable  copy  for 
executives  and  the  general  public 
via  feature  writing,  news  releases, 
and  internal  reports. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D's  in  all 
branches  of  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  fringre  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
General  Motors  Tetdinical  Center 
just  North  of  Detroit. 

li'rite : 

Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren,  Michigan.  48090 


SI*ORTS  EIDITOR,  to  run  desk  for 
12M  Maryland  AM  daily.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experience  sports  re¬ 
porter  to  move  up  to  editorship.  Top 
benefits  and  salary  for  right  man.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  1310,  Eklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  $12,000 

Two  with  dsqrssi  in  journslism  or 
science.  One  with  degree  in  elsc- 
bical  engineering.  Must  be  cep- 
sble  writers  with  4  to  10  years 
experience. 

COPYWRITER-ADVERTISING 

.  $11,000 

Young  protossional  with  creative 
talent  and  sound  writing  skill. 
Promp  advancement. 

TECHNICAL  WRITERS  $  S-IS.OOO 
Large  number  of  openings.  Need 
two  with  de^.  in  chemistry.  Others 
with  engineering  degrees,  knowledge 
of  electronics. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  WRITER 
.  S  V.OOO 

Deg.  Position  with  national  maga¬ 
zine  as  food  technician. 

ASST.  EDITOR  .  S  R.OOO 

Deg.  27  to  32.  Male  or  female. 
Good  writer  with  knowledge  of 
layout,  etc. 

ADVERTISING  SUPERVISOR 

.  $  9,600 

Dag.,  25  to  35,  two  or  more  years 
experience  in  adv.  or  public  rela- 
tiens. 

WRITER  AlOUT  lUILDING 

.  S  f.OOO 

Knowledge  of  architecture.  National 
magazine. 

EDITOR/WRITER  .  $  9,000 

One  must  be  familiar  with  banking 
business  and  capable  writer.  An¬ 
other  with  knowledge  of  insurance. 
For  full  information  on  these  or 
any  other  positions,  in  absolute 
confidence  and  without  obligation, 
contact: 

CAL  R.  FISK 

DRAKE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg., 
Chicago.  III.,  60602 
Financial  ^8700 


REPORTER  —  Progressive  afternoon 
paper  in  progressive  city  in  the  Caro- 
linas  seeking  an  especially  able  sind 
versatile  reporter.  Experience  in  courts, 
government  or  police  deeired.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  college  graduates  and 
preferably  under  30.  (kxxl  starting 
salary  and  all  benefits.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Give  complete  resume 
in  reply  to  Box  1340,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSA'nLB  NEWSMAN  wanted  by 
University  of  Vermont  PR  office  to 
cover  science-research  beat  for  general 
press.  Must  have  bachelor’s  degree. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Office,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Burlington,  Vt.  05401. 


WANTED  EDITOR:  Take  charge  new 
monthly  trade  magazine.  F\ill  author¬ 
ity;  full  responsibility;  some  travel. 
Slick  writer:  skilled  editor.  Should 
have  trade  editing  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  retail  field.  Salary,  opportunity 
cqDen.  Chicago  headquarters.  Write,  de¬ 
tailing  experience  and  salary  history. 
Box  1322,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  AN  EAGER.  YOUNG 
SPORTS  WRITER 

who  wants  to  grow  with  the  suburban 
weekly  chain  that  has  won  Illinois’ 
General  Excellence  award  two  years  in 
a  row.  A  top  recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  or  someone  with  one  to  three  years’ 
experience  could  fill  this  position  on  a 
2%-man  sports  staff.  Draft  exempt.  We 
serve  the  home  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  one  of  the  finest  prep 
sports  areas  in  the  country.  Our  six- 
paiier  chain  has  54,000  ABC  circulation 
and  has  recently  completed  a  large  ad¬ 
dition  to  provide  excellent  facilities  for 
33-per8on  news  staff.  This  is  a  growing 
organization  that  pays  on  merit.  J. 
Richard  Leslie.  The  Hollister  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 
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Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


OO-PUBLISH  national  matrimonial  | 
magazine.  Excellent  apare-time  oppor-  ' 
tunitjr.  Box  751,  Flushing.  New  York  I 
11352.  ; 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 

SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man.  knows  every  trick  of  the  tr^e. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  (J4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBUSHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor. 
PO  Box  530.  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603 

STRINGERS  WANTBD 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  1329  Editor  &  Publisher 

WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensational 
and  expose  type  stories  about  and 
directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Sturman, 
World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075  E.  65th 
St..  Cleveland.  Ohio  44103.  I 

STRINGER  WANTED  from  sUte  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeney,  Box  1306,  I 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  ! 

Operators-Maehinists 

COUNTRY-TRAINED  Operator-Printer 
for  second  machine  and  floor  work  on 
small-town  newspaper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  COURIER,  Morocco,  In¬ 
diana  47963. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR:  Permanent  I 
position  open  with  progressive  organi-  I 
zation.  New  plant — good  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  common-  1 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion,  New  York  14411.  i 


HELP  WANTED 


Press  Room 

FORT  MYEaiS  (FLA.)  NEWS-PRESS 
needs  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Call :  E.  A.  Hutto,  ED  4-2351 
evening;  EID  7-2951  days,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  (Jottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-345-3833. 


WANTED 

A  DISCONTENTEJD  MAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  (25-35) 
energetic,  ambitious  man  with  college 
engineering  background  (degree  pre¬ 
ferred)  who  is  discontent^  with  the 
limitations  of  his  present  job.  We  will 
offer  this  man  the  oivortunity  to  be¬ 
come  Material  Handling  Superintendent 
(including  Mail  Room)  in  our  major 
metroi>olitan  newspaper  (over  200,000 
circulation)  in  Zone  6  with  commen¬ 
surate  salary  and  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1282,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSITOR — Real  opportunity  for 
competent  man.  Ads — some  jobs.  Mod¬ 
em  shop.  Large,  prize-winning  week¬ 
lies.  Winter-summer  resort ;  college 
town.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind., 
46703. 

- - - - - 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Large,  fsist-growing  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  cold-type  and  offset.  Good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary.  Box  1215,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  MAN  —  If  you  know 
newspaper  promotion,  have  a  news 
background,  could  run  a  promotion 
d^artment  and  are  interest^  in  lo¬ 
cating  in  the  northeast  with  a  good 
newspaper  operation,  write  Box  1228. 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  Full  details  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 
based  in  Pacific  Northwest  has  opening 
for  assistant  in  press  relations.  Prefer 
newsman  with  alMut  5  years  experience 
who  is  now  employed  in  Zone  9,  8  or  7. 
Activities  include:  writing  routine 
handouts  —  developing  features  —  and 
handling  press  inquiries.  Salary  range 
$8,400  to  $9,000.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1333,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


ELECTRIC  UTILITY  in  Region  2  is 
looking  for  capable  writer  (under  40) 
who  can  produce  house  organ — write 
news  releases — and  has  considerable 
advertising  experience.  Many  benefits — 
good  wages.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1235.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Cr.ASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address - 


State - 


Classification. 


- Zip  Code- 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

S  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  $1  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  Yerh  10022  § 

snniiuiniiMniinminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiin^ 


CXILLEIGE  RBLA'nONS  MAN.  Open¬ 
ing  for  an  imaginative.  I'ersona)^ 
young  man  who  is  a  skille<l  writer  with 
an  interest  in  education.  Some  news¬ 
paper  experience  required.  Free  tuition 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Office  of  Col- 
lege  Relations,  116  Hamilton  Hall,  C^ 
lumbia  University.  New  York.  N  Y 
10027. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Excellent  job  opportunity  in  national 
company  for  assistant  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  planting  news  releases — pro- 
during  house  organ — and  having  some 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Must  have 
five-six  years  newspaper  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  965,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Lightweights 
need  not  appl^ 


NA’nONAL  SALESMAN  for  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firm  to  handle  agen¬ 
cy,  manufacturer,  publisher  contact  in 
western  New  York  State.  Five  to  eight 
years’  retail  and/or  general  advertising 
sales  exi«rience  desirable.  Needs  good 
appearance,  presentation  ability,  under¬ 
standing  of  medium-sized  daily  prolv 
lems.  Forward  personal  and  educational 
background,  salary  requirements,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Inquiries  will  be  held  confiden¬ 
tial. 

EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
For  Major  National  Newspaper  Supple¬ 
ment.  Starting  salary  of  $260.00 — com¬ 
mission —  expenses — car  furnished.  In¬ 
teresting  &  challenging  with  growth 
opportunity.  Must  travel  most  of  the 
time  calling  on  publishers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Mid-South  or  Southeast 
headquarters  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Box  1191  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Experienced 


EDITOR  &  PU 


I  PRINTING 

I  SALESMAN 

Needed  At  Once 

One  of  New  England's  largest  printing 
firms  is  looking  for  a  man  who  is  now 
working  for  a  direct  mail  organizatiOT 
or  engaged  in  the  selling  of  printw 
material  to  retail  chains.  Knowledge  of 
i  layout,  art  and  engiaviug  a  must. 

Travelling  limited  to  New  Englw 
I  area.  Salary  and  commission  in  keeping 
with  experience  and/or  following.  Send 
complete  details  in  first  letter.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  kept  confidential.  Address 
reply  to: 

Box  1313,  Editor  &  Publisher 

BLISHER  for  February  5,  19^6 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  1 

Editorial  1 

Editorial  1 

Public  Relations 

advertising  director 

(OR)  PUBLISHER 

Hard  driving  take-charger  with  20 
mri'  experience  in  daily  and  weekly 
gfids — imall-town,  meta  and  suburban 
markets.  Familiar  both  letterpress  and 
offset  processes.  Now  in  his  prime 
(early  40’s)  and  ready  to  move.  Write 
(or  resume  and  references.  Box  1227,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT— age 
}j _ BS  Degree  Business  Administra¬ 

tion,  10  years'  newspaper  industry  ex¬ 
perience.  Thorough  knowledge  ALL 
production  departments  including  latest 
developments  in  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Desire  challenging  position  with 
aggressive  daily  newspaper.  Resume 
and  strong  industry  references  upon 
request,  ^ply  Box  1266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

experience — professional  devotion — 
have  bred  mature  administrator.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant  seeking  management 
with  daily  or  group.  Education.  18 
years’  all  departments,  manager  of 
several.  Reply  to  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  1 


CAUFORNIA  BOUND 
NEWSMAN,  34,  family,  8  years’  on 
dailies  in  sports,  police,  desk;  currently 
photo  editor-deskman  on  60M  daily. 
Available  for  interviews  in  California 
from  Feb.  14-March  1.  Box  1184,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30’s,  now  heading  aggressive 
40,000  Northeast  daily.  This  pa¬ 
per’s  growth  is  the  result  of  imagi-  j 
nation,  news  sense,  training  ability 
and  hard  work.  If  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  would  benefit  your  product,  | 
and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them, 
write:  Box  1236,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WOklAN  LIBRARIAN,  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism,  seeks  newspaper  library  imsition. 
Box  1271,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  29— college  grad 
— seeks  news  job  in  Area  2.  Thinking 
metro.  Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR,  48,  all-around  metro¬ 
politan  deskman  who  knows  job.  Un¬ 
comfortable  in  public  relations;  seeks 
return  to  live  news.  Degree.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1327,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Circulation 

CTRCULATION  AND 
MAILROOM  "MAVIN” 

Strong  and  aggressive.  Under  45  years 
of  age.  Over  20  years’  of  executive 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
and  mailroom  operation,  two  large 
metro  newspapers.  Presently  employed 
now.  I  would  like  to  be  paid  like  a 
"Mench.”  Box  1299,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ^ 

YOUNG 

AGGRESSIVE 

Experienced  CM  seeks  new  challenge. 
Go^  promoter  and  administrator;  good 
education  and  training.  Top  references. 
Now  employed  as  CM  medium  daily. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  1323,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Clatsified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  47,000  daily 
would  like  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  5, 
7,  8  or  9,  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  on 
major  metro  daily  seeks  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  whole  classified  show  on 
middle  or  metro-size  paper.  Heavy  on 
building  and  maintaining  a  'TOP  sales 
staff.  Box  1326,  Hklitor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER 

Eleven  years’  space  sales,  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Family  man,  37,  seeks  challenging 
spot  in  Zones  2,  3,  4,  6.  Box  1301, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER’S  SPOT  SOUGHT  by 
experienced  advertising  salesman  desir¬ 
ing  10  to  30M  daily  with  progressive 
ideas.  Solid  knowledge  of  newspaper 
business,  advertising  and  personnel. 
Know  combinations  of  all  types.  Cus¬ 
tomer  confidence,  sales,  exceptionally 
strong.  Ready  to  lead,  not  push,  ad 
staff  to  more  lineage,  better  profits. 
Box  1283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

mSPI^Y  ADVERTISING  SALES— 
Experience  in  newspaper  and  life  in¬ 
surance  sales.  Age  27,  married.  College 
graduate  in  Journalism.  Ebccellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Interested  in  Zones  3.  4,  or  6. 
Now  employed.  Box  1293,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  COMPBUTTIVE  Retail  Ad  Mgr., 
(3i),  seeks  paper  to  build  ....  ’This 
IS  a  small  ad.  but  there  Is  a  lot  behind 
It.  Box  1264.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPBRIENCTED  MAN  seeks  editor’s 
small,  metlium  daily.  Married, 
33.  Zones  I.  2.  3,  6.  7.  Box  1252,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OPEN  TO  CHANGE 

Sixteen-year  newspaperman,  jack-of- 
all-trades  reporter ;  1  year  assistant  city 
editor;  IVi  years’  statehouse;  few 
months  on  copy  desk.  Five  years’  on 
present  paper ;  2  state  awards.  Open 
any  direction — newspaper  or  news-re¬ 
lated.  Box  1189,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Excellent  back¬ 
ground,  thoroughly  skilled,  experienced 
all  phases.  Column,  layout,  features. 
Top  references.  Box  1226,  Blditor  A  Pub- 
plisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  varied  experience 
in  company  publication,  newspaper 
fields.  Box  1217,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

rOUNO,  CAPABLE  CHICAOO  NEWSMAN 
with  mature  judgment,  for  live  years’ 
with  large  business  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation,  wants  to  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  work  as  financial,  city  or  man¬ 
aging  editor ;  has  owned  own  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  knows  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  Active  in  civic  and 
journalism  affairs  and  a  proven  execu¬ 
tive.  Write  to  Box  1219,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Unusually  well  qualified  to  conduct 
the  news  and  editorial  page  operation 
of  your  small  or  medium  daily.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  at  training  staff.  Age  40, 
Ivy  League  degree,  family,  employed. 
Box  1334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXBCUTTVE 
Now  head  of  15-man  department  metro 
AM.  Former  assistant  ME  200,000  PM. 
Prefer  small  or  medium-sized  paper 
requiring  modern,  fresh  ideas  and  en¬ 
lightened  leadership.  Full  knowledge 
of  mechanical  operation.  Creative,  cost- 
conscious.  Superior  references.  Box 
1336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  JOURNALIST  seeks  («>- 
portunity  for  more  creative,  in-depth 
exploration  of  issues  of  the  day.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  politics  and  civil 
rights.  Clean,  hard  copy.  Perceptive 
analysis.  Eighteen  years’  broadcasting. 
Consider  all  media.  Box  1316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  telegraph-copyreader,  em¬ 
ployed.  seeks  six>t  Zones  1-2-3-5.  Ex¬ 
perienced  5,000-400,000,  all  skills.  Box 
1309,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR  16  years  on  small-town 
daily  seeks  to  move  up.  Excellent  repu¬ 
tation,  non-drinker.  Would  consider 
many  fields  in  which  experience  would 
be  of  help.  Hard  worker.  John  T. 
Webb.  P.O.  Box  176,  B\ilton.  Missouri 
65251,  Phone:  (AC  314)  Midway  2- 
5133. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER:  college 
educated ;  two  years;  now  employed  as 
beat  reporter  100,000  Eastern  daily; 
good  writer ;  wants  to  relocate  in  mid 
or  southern  California.  Box  1269.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Exceptionally  well-qualified  editor 
and  administrator,  now  employed 
prestigous  metro  daily,  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  post  on  quality  paper.  Age 
41,  family,  degree. 


Free  Lance 

I  VETERAN  ASIAN  HAND,  with  15 
I  years’  news  experience— now  free-lanc¬ 
ing  out  of  Tokyo — seeks  to  string  for 
dailies,  magazines.  Will  go  anywhere 
I  on  assignment.  Box  1181,  Editor  A 
\  Publisher. 


TORONTO — commercial  and  business 
;  center  of  Canada — prime  source  of 
,  high-interest  stories  for  U.S.  news- 
'  papers  and  business  magazines.  Now  ^ 
you  can  be  served  in  this  area  by  15-  I 
year  veteran  of  news,  business,  show 
business,  writing  and  editing.  Fast  ' 
’  copy,  angled  and  pre-edited  for  your 
;  audience.  Box  1319,  Blditor  A  Publisher.  - 

j  j 

YEMEN  CIVIL  WAR  is  far  from  i 
settled,  and  is  not  receiving  adequate 
reportoriaj  coverage.  I  will  develop  a 
series  of  penetrating,  on  the  spot,  ar- 
.  tides,  on  the  Royalist  point  of  view, 
j  Please  do  not  reply  if  you  would  only 
I  consider  an  experienced  reporter.  Box 
1307,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 


Box  1237,  Editor  A  Publisher  :  TTS  OPERATOR;  fast  and  accurate, 

_  j  36,  male,  married.  16  years’  experience 

— newspaper  and  trade  plant.  Union. 
REPORTER  seeks  position  (sports  or  Desires  day  situation  Zone  9.  Box  1193, 
general  assignment)  on  medium  or  Editor  A  Publisher. 

large  paper;  3-*^  years’  experience  on  _ _ 

small  dailies.  Salary  open.  Box  1263,  {  .  , 

Editor  A  Publisher.  i  fhotography 


Photography 


SEIMI-BEGINNER  wishes  to  orbit  into 
journalism.  B.S.  (Communications). 
News  writing,  photo,  layout,  editorial 
experience  with  weeklies  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Box  1261,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SLOT  MAN  seeks  stmt  on  big-thinking 
desk,  Sunday  or  special  sections.  Lively 
makeup,  catchy  heads,  fast,  young.  Box 
1276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  conserva¬ 
tive — fed  up  with  complacency — wants 
to  throw  talent,  vitality,  imagination 
into  challenging  writing/editing  job. 
Box  1303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHETR  seeks  position  with 
university  desiring  quality  and  service 
in  it’s  photographic  operation.  If  you 
now  have  to  purchase  photography  out¬ 
side,  I’m  your  man.  Experience  in 
public  relations.  Box  1176,  Editor  & 
Publ  isher. 

E24ERGETIC  AND  IMAGINATIVE 
news  and  feature  photographer — (26). 
married — seeks  position  on  large  Cana¬ 
dian  daily,  arriving  early  April.  Ten 
years’  experience,  six  as  chief  on  two 
leading  photo-conscious  dailies.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  work  on  request.  Air-mail : 
R.  J.  Kenward,  Box  444,  Hamilton, 
New  Zealand. 


EXPERIENCED,  VERSATILE 
Creative  business-industrial  editor.  Gen¬ 
eral  public,  employee  relations.  J- 
School  graduate.  Young  man  with  fam¬ 
ily  seeks  advancement  opportunity. 
Lives  in  Connecticut  now,  will  travel. 
Box  1332.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NO.  2  MAN  in  public  information 
news  bureau  of  large  eastern  univer¬ 
sity.  Have  handled  science,  feature, 
straight  news  stories  and  contributed  to 
university’s  publications.  Experience  on 
both  large  and  medium  dailies.  Vet — 
married — 31.  BA  in  Journalism.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  1321,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
ordar)  4  tints  9  804  ptr  lint  tach 
insartion;  3  tinits  9  904:  2  9  $1.00; 

1  tint  $L10  ptr  lint.  If  ktytd,  add  504 
for  box  strvict  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  copy.  3  lints  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

Respondents  answering 
“Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinps. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.’’  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ESO  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  BroH-n 

What  Is  ^Guidance?^ 


Two  weeks  ago  President 
Johnson  was  a  little  testy  at  his 
news  conference  with  a  reporter 
who  preceded  his  question  with 
“there  have  been  reports.”  The 
President  wanted  to  know 
“whose”  report,  “who  published 
it,”  and  “what  did  it  say.”  He 
advised  reporters:  “The  best 
authority  for  a  Presidential  de¬ 
cision  is  the  President  or  the 
press  secretary,  and  you  can 
always  get  guidance  on  that  if 
you  make  the  effort  to  obtain 

it.” 

About  the  same  time  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  Presidential  press  sec¬ 
retary,  in  a  televised  interview 
was  saying  the  President  pre¬ 
ferred  to  “talk  directly  to  the 
people  through  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.”  In  the  same  breath  he 
accused  the  Washington  press 
corps  of  having  “human  frail¬ 
ties.”  (E&P,  Jan.  22,  pages  6 
and  64.) 

Some  new  light  is  shed  on  the 
type  of  “guidance”  one  is  apt  to 
receive  from  the  White  House 
these  days  by  a  column  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Eric  Bidder,  publisher,  told  in 
his  column  Jan.  28  of  a  story 
his  paper  had  earlier  in  the  week 
w'hich  was  checked  with  the 
White  House  and  thereupon  de¬ 
nied  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
true  the  next  day.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Moyers  would  say  “human  frail¬ 
ties”  had  something  to  do  with 
it. 

E&P  had  noted  that  “what 
the  President  means  is:  don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  a  story  unless 
you  clear  it  with  Johnson;  the 
reliability  of  any  other  source 
as  to  what  Johnson  thinks  or 
does  is  questionable;  don’t  try  to 
speculate  or  interpret  as  to  what 
he  has  done  or  might  do ;  he  will 
see  that  we  get  ‘guidance.’  ” 
E&P  added: 

“That  word  ‘guidance’  is  a 
real  kicker.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Bidder’s  report, 
under  the  heading  “Bad  Day 
at  1600,”  of  the  type  of  “guid¬ 
ance”  his  reporter  and  editor 
received  from  the  White  House. 
*  «  * 

“If  we  sometimes  seem  a  little 
exasperated  with  our  reporting 
experiences  in  Washington,  we 
are  not  invariably  that  way 
without  reason.  For  example, 
take  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

“On  Tuesday  our  Washington 
Bureau  learned  what  a  number 
of  other  newspapers  discovered 
simultaneously,  namely,  that  the 
President’s  Coimcil  of  Economic 

60 


Advisers  had  decided  to  retain 
for  this  year  the  3.2  per  cent 
productivity  measure  it  used  last 
year,  even  though  it  had  to 
change  its  basis  of  computing 
these  gains  to  do  it. 

“A  good  story  for  such  as  us. 
Oscar  Naumann  and  Stanley 
Wilson  worked  hard  on  this  and 
in  plenty  of  time  for  publication 
transmitted  a  comprehensive 
report. 

“In  the  course  of  their  dig¬ 
ging,  they  became  aware  that  a 
number  of  other  publications 
were  intensely  interested.  So  was 
the  business  community.  In  fact, 
by  late  Tuesday  just  about  every 
top  executive  in  New  York 
seemed  to  know  about  it.  One,  in 
fact,  was  telling  some  25  re¬ 
porters  vrhat  he  thought  about  it. 

“So  far  so  good.  But  w'e  had 
checked,  as  usual,  with  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  That  was 
where  our  trouble  began. 

“After  Stanley  Wilson’s  story 
had  been  set  up  in  type  and 
proofread  a  check  with  the 
White  House  brought  the  re¬ 
sponse  that  the  story  could  not 
be  released  and  could  not  be  run. 

“We  don’t  usually  take  orders 
from  anyone  on  what  can  be  run 
and  what  cannot,  but  we  tend  to 
take  the  White  House  seriously, 
especially  when  its  staff  warns 
that  if  the  article  is  printed  by 
anyone  it  will  have  to  be 
promptly  retracted.  So  w'e  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“The  scene  now  shifts  to  New 
York  where  one  of  our  reporters 
was  returning  to  the  office  with 
a  sheaf  of  notes  he’d  taken  at  a 
meeting  on  Lower  Broadway. 
What  he  told  us  was  most  dis¬ 
concerting.  Yes,  he  said,  Boger 
Blough  had  commented  on  this 
issue  with  the  press  after  having 
been  pressed  by  reporters  for  his 
reaction. 

“We  called  the  White  House 
back,  ‘How  can  you  maintain 
that  this  story  is  secret,  or 
\v'rong  or  sinful  or  anything 
else,’  we  asked,  ‘when  you  know 
that  just  about  every  important 
paper  has  it  and  is  now  beating 
the  bushes  for  the  business 
world’s  reactions?’ 

“The  reply  from  1600  was  as 
firm  as  ever.  No  clearance  would 
be  given.  We  could  not  run  the 
story.  No  other  papers  and  no 
other  news  media  could  run  it 
either.  It  was  dead.  It  was 
kaput. 

“So  we  yielded,  much  agrainst 
the  better  judgment  of  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Arthur  Krah- 


mer,  who  is  a  newspaperman 
through  and  through.  He  kept 
shaking  his  head  grimly.  Try  as 
he  might,  he  could  not  tear  his 
mind  loose  from  that  galley  of 
hot  copy  hanging  limply  from  a 
spindle  on  the  news  desk. 

“And  there  it  hung  unused 
throughout  the  night,  and  on 
Wednesday  morning  we  took  a 
beating,  noting  glumly  that  one 
newspaper  of  national  fame  not 
only  carried  prominently  the 
article  the  White  House  insisted 
we  kill,  but  also  an  editorial  on 
the  subject. 

“Well,  we  all  learn  something 
even  from  experiences  as  frus¬ 
trating  as  this.  We’ll  know  a 
little  better  next  time.” 

Fisher  Appoints 
2  Assistant  ME^s 

Chicago 

Boy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  two  assistant  managing 
editors — Frederick  G.  Beyer- 
inan  and  Nicholas  B.  Shuman. 

Mr.  Beyerman,  58,  has  been 
news  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
since  1961  and  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  21  years.  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man,  45,  in  May  last  year  left 
the  Daily  News  as  financial 
editor  to  join  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  as  an  editor. 

Mr.  Beyerman  is  a  product  of 
Ohio  newspapering — the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  Sentinel-Tribune, 
Dayton  Journal-Herald  and 
Cincinnati  Post. 

Mr.  Shuman  joined  the  Daily 
News  staff  in  1951. 


Heavy  Ad  Content 
Known  to  Reader. s; 
Complaint  Dismissed 

Inverness.  Scotland 

The  British  Press  Council  has 
rejected  a  complaint  that  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  Inverness 
Courier,  a  bi-weekly  published 
here  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
is  too  great  in  relation  to  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

A  resident  here  cited  an  is¬ 
sue  of  the  paper  in  which  about 
six  columns  out  of  72 — 8,8  per-, 
cent — were  given  to  news  and 
comment.  He  said  it  was  more 
an  advertising  medium  than  a 
newspaper. 

Miss  Eveline  Barron,  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Courier,  ex¬ 
plained  that  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  were  unsolicited,  and  12 
pages  was  the  most  that  could 
be  printed. 

Advertisers,  she  said,  were 
not  to  be  dictated  to  about  dates, 
and  almost  all  insisted  on  Fri¬ 
days.  News  omitted  on  a  Friday 
nearly  always  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  if  it  was  not  of 
an  ephemeral  nature. 

Miss  Barron  told  the  Press 
Council  she  had  no  knowledge 
that  advertising  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  60  percent  of  the  content. 

The  Press  Council’s  adjudi¬ 
cation  was:  “The  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  notes  the  Inverness  Courier 
customarily  publishes  a  large 
proportion  of  advertisements  in 
its  Friday  issue.  This  fact  is 
well-known  to  readers.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  rejected.” 


BOOMER 


.  .  two  black,  three  regular,  one  with  cream 
— no  sugar — two  doughnuts,  three  Danish  .  .  •” 
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Put  yourself  in  Pedro’s  place 
and  decide  what  you  would  do! 


Pedro  Rodriguez  is  a  resourceful  8-year-old  who 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

Last  spring,  Pedro  went  to  spend  his  Easter  vacation 
with  relatives  in  Boonton,  N.  J.  A  few  days  later,  he 
grew  homesick,  so  he  slipped  away  on  the  bicycle  he 
had  with  him  and  started  for  New  York. 

After  seven  long  hours  of  pedaling  through  strange 
streets  and  towns,  he  realized  he  was  hopelessly  lost. 
It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  he  had  only  ISd  in 
his  pocket. 

Through  the  darkness,  Pedro  saw  the  friendly  light 
of  a  phone  booth,  dropped  his  lone  dime  in  the  slot 
and  dialed  “Operator.”  Mrs.  Anna  Appleton,  Night 
Chief  Operator  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  took  over  the 
handling  of  his  call. 

Pedro  knew  few  English  words  and  Mrs.  Appleton 
couldn’t  understand  his  frantic  Spanish.  But  her  calm 


voice  reassured  the  boy  and  she  held  him  on  the  line 
while  she  enlisted  the  help  of  a  Spanish-speaking  student 
at  a  nearby  college.  Patiently,  they  pieced  together 
Pedro’s  story. 

But  how  do  you  find  a  boy  in  a  booth  who  has  no 
idea  where  he  is?  Mrs.  Appleton  knew  only  that  the  call 
must  be  coming  from  one  of  five  adjacent  communities. 
In  quick  succession,  she  called  the  police  in  each  town 
and  asked  them  to  check. 

The  Fairfield  police  found  Pedro  in  a  booth  only 
a  block  from  their  headquarters.  His  mother  came  to 
get  him  and  the  story  had  a  happy  ending— thanks 
to  a  boy  who  knew  enough  to  dial  and  an  operator  who 
lived  up  to  the  Bell  System’s  long  tradition  of  serving 
and  helping,  whatever  the  need. 

Have  you  trained  your  children  how  to  dial  “O  for 
Operator”  in  case  of  emergency? 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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With  a 

"MEMORY  BANK 
Like  This... 

who  needs  a 
costly  computer? 


•  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  FACTS  •  UPDATED  THROUGH 
1965  •  OVER  10,000  SUBJECT  HEADINGS  •  FULLY  INDEXED 
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